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It has been asserted by some that the common peo- 
ple of Italy, Spain, and Portugal, speak the language 
of their respective countries mostly in accordance 
with what is written among them; while the same 
class in England, and we may add in our own coun- 
try to a certain extent, are generally deficient with 
regard to the received principles of correct speech in 
the quality and use of words. Without saying how 
far the, assertion holds good, we will only remark that 
the philologist and the attentive observer who under- 
stands the language of his forefathers, will at once 
perceive that what is supposed to be incorrect, is in 
the majority of cases the genuine Anglo-Saxon, which 
expresses itself through its natural channel. Above 
the class to which we have alluded, a superstructure 
has been raised in the various elements which have 
entered into the composition of our present English 
since the days of Gower and Chaucer, of Surrey and 
Spenser, and which took their rise, indeed, consider- 
ably anterior to that period, if not with the Norman 
Conquest. The languages of Italy, Spain, and Portu- 
gal, on the contrary, have remained comparatively 
stationary since their first formation, and, from their 
very nature, they must be spoken by all conditions of 
society with but little difference. 
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If we are partly led to the study of the Latin and 
Greek languages from the light which they throw 
upon the structure of our own, the Anglo-Saxon, for 
the same reason, has claims upon us almost equally 
great, forming, as it does, the broad basis upon which 
the others rest. So true is this, that it can be safely 
affirmed that no one has a thorough knowledge of 
English, who is unacquainted with an element of so 
. much importance. 

It is from a desire of making American youth, who 
glory in their Anglo-Saxon descent, acquainted with 
the language of their ancestors, that the author has 
been induced to issue the following pages. He has 
long perceived the want of something of the kind 
from the press in this country, while the subject has 
of late years received so much attention in Great 
Britain, and trusts that he has at last met it in a 
certain measure. How far he has succeeded in his 
attempt, he leaves it to the literaiy portion of the 
community to judge. 

The principal authorities consulted in preparing 
this work, have been the Angelsaksisk Sprogloere of 
the late distinguished philologist, Prof. Rask, of Co- 
penhagen, the learned Deutsche Grammatik of Prof. 
Grimm, and the Compendious Grammar of the Primi- 
tive English or Anglo-Saxon Language and larger 
Dictionary of that eminent Saxon scholar, the Rev. 
J. Bosworth, LL. D., PH. D., etc., etc., etc. In the 
general order and arrangement of his matter the 
author has difTered both from Prof. Rask and Dr. 
Bosworth, and likewise from them and the rest who 
have written upon the subject, in many of his views ot 
the language. In some few instances he has used the 
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s of others, either through inadvertence, or 
where he had found the same employed by more than 
one to such an extent as to become common property. 

It was intended at first to introduce the Ablative, 
but upon mature reflection, deemed unnecessary, as 
however general and express that case may have 
been m earlier times, with the exception of a few 
peculiar forms, it evidently does not belong to the 
language as we now have it, distinct from the Dative. 
It would seem to have been gradually laid aside, 
while the Dative finally, in almost every instance, 
was used in its stead. 

The accent has been employed in every case in 
which analogy would justify it. How much the 
proper pronunciation, as well as distinction, of words 
depends upon its adoption, will be easily seen. 

Not only has the " monkish" character been reject- 
ed and the Roman substituted in its place, but the 
D, p, has been represented by Th, th, and the B, B, by 
Th, th. While nothing is lost by this further change, 
typographical uniformity has been gained. 
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PBEFACE TO THE REVISED EDITION. 



The disadvantageous circumstances under which 
the Author's Grammar of the Anglo-Saxon Language 
was originally prepared for the press, owing to his 
distance from the place of publication, and the acci- 
dental loss of matter designed for rendering the ■work 
more complete, having led to defects in its mechani- 
cal execution and general structure, a new and im- 
proved edition is herewith offered to the public. 
While tlierefore much that was unintentionally omit- 
ted, has been added to the pages which follow, noth- 
ing has been done to affect the arrangement and 
division previously adopted, in order that all confusion 
with regard to references might he avoided. In the 
work as it now stands, the peculiar views entertained 
by the author concerning the intimate structure of 
the tongue, will be found to correspond more nearly 
with the same as set forth by him in the Analecta 
Angh-Saxonica, and still more fully in the copious 
Glossary intended to accompany the volumes which 
bear that title. 

In giving t!ie various forms of such words as are 
introduced in the evolution of the different parts of 
speech, those have generally been rejected which 
cannot be referred to the genius of the language as 
otherwise developed, or which evidently belong to 
its transition state. At the same time, there have 
been added many others which connect themselves 
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with the tongue in its earlier stages, and which help 
to confirm the opinion elsewhere advanced concern- 
ing its highly original character. 

The term "monkish," borrowed and applied to the 
peculiar form of the Anglo-Saxon characters, as 
modified from the Roman, we would reject from the 
foregoing Preface. It is no more applicable to the 
Anglo-Saxon than to the various forms of the Gothic 
once obtaining wherever the latter name was carried. 
All the modified forms of the Roman letter will be 
found indeed to correspond to the modifications of 
the Roman architecture, among whatever people 
they were both introduced. 

Some observations by the same hand will be found 
to precede the Essay on the Study of the Anglo-Saxon 
as originaliy prepared, along with other additions. 

The suggestions relative to the orthography of cer- 
tain classes of words in English we must say deserve 
consideration. Attention to them as far as the remo 
val of barbarisms from the language in that respect is 
concerned, will ultimately prevent complete radicalism, 
We want an orthography strictly English or Angli- 
can, but one maintaining, not destroying analogies. 

For the increased expense incurred, the author can 
expect to be repaid only through an increased inter-' 
est in the study of the language, signs of which be- 
gin to show themselves in various sections of the 
country. Such signs should be hailed as the dawn 
of a day in American scholarship, in which to be 
acquainted with our mother tongue is not to be 
ignorant of the genius of its main element. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



ON THE STUDY OF THE ANGLO-SAXON LANGUAGE. 



The history of a langtiage is in truth the history of a 
people. In seeking for the elements of which the one is 
composed, we are necessarily ohliged to inquire Into the 
vicissitudes that the otlior has undergone. Every change 
that has taken place in the condition of a people, and every 
revolution that has marked its existence, may as distinctly 
be traced in the structure of the language of that people, 
as the age of a tree may he known by the successive layers 
of w hich it 13 composed oi that of the ejrth itseJf deduced 
from tlie geological evidences in it= c ust No befte et- 
i mple could possibly be adduced of this philological truth, 
than an esammation of the Eng! sh tongue m connection 
with the history of Bntiin — a history that might almost ts 
(.leaily be derived if we weie depiiied of eieiy other 
souiee !iom a careful minute and tkilful analysis of the 
language itself as tbe Indnn huntt,r k laid to deiue the 
precise characteristics of the iiumal be is pursuing from an 
acciiiate examination of tbe footprints it has left m the 
sand ir of the mai ka it has mide in its progi ess 

rho early bistort of the inhabitants of Britain like that 
cfall tbe ancient nations is lost in. tbe twihght of fable, 
and tbe iraagimtion. of their descendants has been from 
time to time exercised in accounting by fanciful and often, 
supernatural causes foi that uiigin which is either entirely 
imknown, or so wrapped in mystery as to deserve but little 
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la ASOLO-SAXl 

c rasiderition Uoabie to gne iny sat!&factoi> aLWuntot 
tLcir true ougin poetrj wis permitted to supplj the place 
of histoiy and leiling ignorance undei m}ths and *ille 
goiie« the Egyptians the Greeia and the Romans weie 
not behind the Biitons tlip Celts or the ?iko s m sup 
posing that they had sprung like plants fi m the ground 
or were descended from the gods * oi had existed befoie 
the moon herself | It is in vain therefore to attempt to 
penetrate thost myatenes m whi(,h incient 1 istory beyond 
a certain peiiod is hope]e&sl> in\ohed oi to lift that veil 
by whi(,h no doubt with son e wise design the unltnonn 13 
sepaiat<,d fiom the known 

One tiuth seems howeier to be as fi mly settled by 
those mailfs which the successive migntious of tubes and of 
nations hi^e left behind them in then advance westnaid, 
as by the Pentateuch itself, and that is, the fact lecorded 
by Mose':, that man originated in the eistem portions 
of the world, to which region the vanous inhibitanta of 
the difteient parts of the earth in successive centunes, 
may be refeiied with something like certainty There fiist 
began those associations of men, whicli were the basis of 
states, kmgdoms, and empires ; and there were fixst enili- 
vated the arts and the sciences. Civilization, in the course 
of time, began, as 3 necessary consequence, to grow up in 
that quarter, and in its train followed all tliose evils which 
flow from ease, luxury, and refinement. Increased wants 
on the part of the people, and habits of indolence and in- 
dulgence, gave rise to inventions and to crimes ; and that 
spirit of generosity and of noble bearing whicli seems the 
natural offspring of freedom from control, gradually gave 
way to less honorable feelings, until, strange as it may seem, 

* The Eloty of Cadmus, of Mars and Rhea Sylvia, and the Grecian 
fables, are well kiiowu. 

+ See Potter's AntiquitieB, vo!. L p. 1 
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ifrmoDOOTioH. 1? 

luxury, avarice, and simbition, " dissolved their sotia! momli- 
ty, and substituted a refined, but persevering and ever- 
oaleulalJng selfishness, for that natural benevolence which 
reason desires." The diffusion of this worst of passions 
served tlie important purpose of spreading mankind over 
the face of the earth, just as the sordid endeavor to con- 
vert all the metals into gold, gave rise to the noble science 
of chemistry. Intestine dissensions and civil broils, the 
desire of novelty, or the still stronger desire of gain, the 
iove of conquest, disease, and accidental circumstances, 
from time to time separated a portion of the people from 
the great mass, who shook off the trammels by which they 
had been bound, and advanced towards that country now 
called Europe, clearing its primeval forests, draining its 
pestilential marshes, and peopling its wild territories. 
Hence arose those nomadic tribes, to which modern Eu- 
rope, modern langu^es, and modem civilization, are so 
much indebted for their present condition. It is to them, 
barbarians^ as they were called, that we must look for the 
population and the language of England. 

Passing over the long interval clouded in mist and ob- 
scurity, and bounded on the one side by the general know- 
ledge derived to us from an investigatiwi of the imperfect 
fragments which remain of the character, languages, institu- 
tions, and religious superstitions of whole nations that have 
long since passed away ; and on the other, by the more 
specific information handed down to us by tradition and 
history, we find that the Kimmerians (a people whose name 



• This word which iit fitet was applied by the GreelcB, as tlie word 
Goyim by Ihe Hebrews, to all foreign nations, gradiially bocame per- 
veiled in eignilicatian, and now cairioB with it the idea of ignorauce 
and ferocity ; as the, word villain, that ori^nnlly indicated eimply the 
tenure by which au individual held his properly, ia now nMBBsarily 
connected in our minda with wickedneeB and taeoality. 
2* 
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18 AKGLO-EAXON GKAMMAR, 

is mentioned by Homer,* nine Imadred years before Cliriat) 
were tlie first of those three distinct races which successively 
crossed the Bosphorus, and spread themselves over north- 
ern and western Europe. The earliest correct information 
we have in regard to tliis people, locates one of their tiibes 
in the Cimbrio Chersonesus, (the present Denmark,) and 
another the Celts (more properly Kelts ) or Gauls | on he 
shores of tlie rcean — both situations ^dmn3bl} adapted 
for the conqucit and colonization of Britain That thei a 
roving and restless people pisstd ovei into the ■^dJ^ce^t 
islands the esammation of the luiguages of Wiles and of 
Ireland when compared with the in(,ient Gaulish abun 
dantly testifies and oiroborates the fiint outlmes ot his 
lory left us and the conclusions diawn from the lelatiie 
position ud habits of the people It la to the«e tubes thit 
we must trace those remnants of the ancient Celtic tongue 
to be found in our vernacular. 

It is impossible to say how long it was before the Kim- 
merians, Kelts, and their kindred tribes, were obliged to yield 
to another race, that came in floods from Asia, sweeping 
over the continent of Europe and driving before tbem, 
■with resistless force, every impediment. The Goths com- 
ppsed the second inundation that rolled from beyond the 
Bosphorus. I True it is, that the Romans had, in the mean- 
while, planted a colony in Britain, imd from the time of 
Ciesar to that of Honorius, had, with difficulty and subject 
to continued outbreaks, held a footing in the island ; but 
they had never been able to impress their manners, or their 
language on the mass of the population, and have left fewer 



+ Qui ipBornm lingua Celt: 
SeK Gal, Liber L, ch. 1. 

t Dr. Percy has so clearly established the diBtiuctjau between the 
Celtic Hud Gothic tribes, that we took upon it aa a settled question 
among hietoiianG and philologists. 
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INTRODDCIIOK. 19 

traces of their possession of Britain than any of its ancient in- 
habitants. About the middle of the fifth century, the Sons 
of the Sacifi, or Saxons, the Angles, and the Jutes, (three 
Gothic tribes,) began to drive the Kelts and the Britons to 
the fastnesses and mountaics of Wales, and, across the sea, 
into Ireland, and to establish themselves permanently in the 
country now called England. So complete was this con- 
quest effected by the Anglo-Saxons, that they replaced the 
manners, religion, laws, and language of the conquered 
tribes fay those which they had brought with them from the 
continent. Dwellings in caves yielded to more formal 
habitations, and the worship of the Brazen Bull and the 
Druids gave way to temples dedicated to Woden and to 
Thor.* Their language so entirely took the place of that 
of the former inhabitants, and so permanently fixed itself 
in the island, that, althougii the manners and laws of the 
people have completely changed, although the worship of 
idols has yielded to a purer and more rational religion, 
neither time nor subsequent invasion has beeu able to expel 
from Britain the lang^ge of the Anglo-Saxons, whichto 
thk day forms the bone and sinew of our glorious mother 
tongue. It is to the importance of the study of this ancient 
language that we desire to direct our attention. 

Language itself may properly be defined to be " the ex- 
pression of ideas either by sounds or signs." To the former 
we give the more specitic name of spoken, and to the latter 
that of tm-ittea language. It is the capacity of expressing 
ideas through language which confessedly raises man above 
the other works of the Creator, and which places him in 
the scale of being " but little lower than the angels." It 
is the different degrees in which this capacity is possessed, 
that draws the Une of demarkation between the untutpied 

• The uamM of the deities from whom we derive Wednesday, oi 
Woden's dsy, and Tliiirsday, orThor's day. 
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20 AKGLO-SAXON 

mind of the JJeiv Zealand savage, and the intellect tlmi 
originates the beautiful periods of Macfiulay — a line, too, 
that is continuaily becoming more and more defined ; for, 
just in proportion as civHization advances, and as the arts 
and sciences progress and develops themselves, does lan- 
guage become more useful in itself and more admirable in 
its structure, until the nicest shades of meaning, and tJie 
finest and most hnir-split distinctions iu thought, may he 
set forth and conveyed to other minds with a precision 
truly wonderful, 80 far, indeed, is this true, that, whether 
existing as cause or effect, the curious inquirer may trace 
the wavy line of civilization, from the wild hordes of Tar- 
tary to the polished inhabitants of Berlin, by exactly fol- 
lowing the progress and more elevated structure of the 
tongues of the divers countries through which he may pass, 
aa he advances from the disjointed jargon of Betoochistan 
to the learned and philosophic language of Germany. It 
will be further found on inquiry and reflection, that the 
desire of becoming acquainted with the various languages 
used by the inhabitants, both ancient and modern, of dif- 
ferent portions of the earth, has kept pace or rather in- 
creased with social and intellectual improvement among 
nations. The North American Indian, proud of his native 
forest and of his naked form, feels his unwritten gibberish 
adequate to all his wants, and never spends a thought 
on the mode in which neighboring nations differ from his 
own tribe in their forms of speech. The Turkish mer- 
chant or the Mohammedan dervis, but half-animated under 
the influence of his opium and bis pipe, is satisfied if he 
can give vent to his few woi-ds in a dialect understood by 
Ids customer, or misunderstood by his votary, his dull 
intellect having never been taught to stray beyond the 
confines of his coffee or his sherbet. But pass within the 
borders of enlightened France, or cross the channel which 
separates the continent from the research of England, and 
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you may behold men who, not oontent with studying the 
various languages that are now spoken throughout the dif- 
ferent kingdoms of Europe; who, not BWitisfied with analyzing 
the Lalinity of Lucan, the Greek of Aristophanes, or the 
Hebrew of Maimonides, are searching for the hidden mys- 
teries contained in the hieroglyphics of Egypt, and in the 
still more curious and recondite inscriptions of Central 
America, or are loading their brains with the numerous 
dialects of the vast territory of Hindustan. One may there 
admire the labors of a Champollion or a Jomard, of a 
Clarke or a Porson, of a Sir William Jones or a Warren 
Hastings. 

We have intimated that this desire has increased with 
the rise and progress of the arts and sciences, and the 
general diffusion of letters, Is not this true ? Compare 
the condition of the European world from the fifth to the 
fifteenth century; from the time when the swarms of bar- 
barians from the northern hive overspread Italy, till the 
period of the invention of printing, of the compass, and of 
gunpowder, with its present state. The genera] darkness 
that prevailed during the former period is proverbial, and 
the learning preserved in the cloisters, where alone the 
merest elements of cultivation were to be found, was ex- 
tremely limited. A knowledge of Latin, (the language of 
the church,) and the study of Greek, in which tongue the 
New Testament had been written, were thought to he 
paramount even to the preservation and use of the lan- 
guage of the country in which those asylums of study were 
situated. The language of Rome became the universal 
medium of communication, and was looked upon as the 
only true garb in which the thoughts of philosophers should 
be dressed; and posterity must gjatefully acknowledge 
that the invaluable monuments of Greek and Roman litera- 
ture were multiplied through the indefatigable pens of 
the monks, and thus saved from utter loss. But beyond 
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this their inquiries into language did not extend. Every 
tribe, and every feudal t.eiritory looked upon its neighbors 
as barbarians, whose dialects, oi- whose customs and laws, 
■were unworthy of being known. Except when marching 
to conquest, or when protecting themselves against the 
aggressions of their enemies, they knew little and oared 
less about the people by whom they were sturounded. 
But this state of indifference and disregard gradually passed 
away. The consequences of those great discoveries which 
mark the fifteenth century, were sooa felt in the general 
impetus that was given to the diffusion of information, to 
the cultivation of the sciences, and to the establishmeut of 
that commercial intereoui'se, wliiuh has tended more than 
any thing else to the civilization of the world. Constant 
interchange of products and of wares soon taught men 
that their own interests would be promoted by a know- 
ledge of the languages of those nations with ivhom they 
were brought in contact. No more powerful stimulus could 
have been applied, as may be gathered from the fact that 
now the craving for foreign languages is without limit, and 
no European of the present day thinks himself educated, 
even in this eminently pi'actical age, without a tolerable 
acquaintance with the classics and some knowledge of more 
than one modern language besides his vernacular. 

And should not this increased and ever-increasing desire 

fb mg q tdwththm des of thought and ex 
P f tl t h 1 re now numbered with 

th d d d b 1 1 t h t ' is well as of those 

wh I til le b t wi h aie separated from 

ubyt t 11 t dbydff ence of language be 
w 1 U bo d d "Wt. answei that it 

h Id — d Id d far as we lie capible 

tg t Itdt C tbe doubted that the 
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Intto hlf t htme spent pai ticulaily 
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ISTKODCCTIOK. 23 

in Europe, by youtlis in lumbering' their heads with the 
languages uf ancient Greece and Rome— -in scanning hex- 
ameters and writing anapests ? Yeara of e.\erfion, when 
the mind is fresh and the memory strong, are to a great 
extent waited in the acquirement of informtition, which 
can, comparatively spealing. be but of little practical ad- 
vantage in future life. Can jt bo questioned for a moment, 
that all the boasted discipline of mind so fondly attiibuted 
to a study of the classics, and all the elegance of taal* sup- 
posed to be derived from a familiarity with Cicero and Vir- 
gil, may be equally insured from a thorough knowledge of 
the language and writings of Mendelsohn, of Schiller, and 
of Goethe, at the same time that we are masteiing a living 
tongue used by millions of the most enlightened of men, 
and of incalculable benefit in our intercourse with the 
world ? Change of case by change of termination, declen- 
sion of articles, prepositions governing genitives, datives, 
and accusatives, and inversion of sentences, may all be 
found, ready to tempt the ardor and puzzle the ingenuity 
of the student. These general consideiations for the more 
extended study of the modem languages in early years, 
as filling up in part the time now nearly entirely devoted to 
Latin and Greek, apply with double force to the youth of 
America, from the vui-y chai-aoter and nature of the coun- 
try, This is an age of energy and improvement, and a 
country peculiarly distinguished for its rapid advancement 
and for the restless and unwearied ambifton of its inhahit- 
anls. We become men here at a time of life when tute- 
lage has not yet ceased in othbr countnes We entei upon 
the dutjes and take part in the g^eat concerns of life meie 
stflphngs At an age when the Cretan youth was «till 
compelled to wt at the public tables under the eje of hia 
parent or guardian and when the modem European is 
looked upon aa lucipihlo of ^elt protection * e leave oui 
ally h-)raPa anl tn^nd a d ngaoO m the most senous 
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and importani euteiprues The peculiai nature of our 
political iistitutions and the lewaids held out by them to 
piactical talent hate had much mflueni,e m moulding into 
this form the chancter of out people ^nd in gii in^ to them 
an utihtaiian tendencj — i producng a popuhtion anxious 
to acquiie onl\ thoie elementij of infoimation that can be 
brought into immediate us Piolo ind erudition and deep 
scientiiic lesrarch are too long in jielding thru letums 
to meet with much countenai ce in a countij where tortunes 
are accumulated with almost incredible rapidity, and oflices 
of trust and honor may be procured by a flippant speech 
or a little dexterous manceuvring. And hence there has 
never been a land that has ^ven rise to so much improve- 
ment in the arts, ivithout profound science ; to so many 
orators, without extended learning ; to so much legislation, 
without accomplished statesmen. We make a professional 
man as we mate a journey — by steam ; we select a con- 
gressman as we select a wife — by accideiit, or under the 
influence of feeling. In such a country, we confess, we do 
not expect to find men devoting their whole lives to the 
thorough and masterly comprehendon of a dead dialect, 
secure, in this way, of a place among the scholars and the 
venerated men of learning of their country. We do not, in 
the present state of things, expect to find an American 
PoTson or Schrovelius. Such men are too plodding, such 
learning is too solid for so energetic a country. We would 
endeavor, then, (but without taking away the means of 
acijuisltioft from those desii'ous of emulating European 
scholarahip and erudition,) we would endeavor to make 
education more practical and better adapted to the ago 
and country in which we live. We would have mora time 
bestowed in our colleges upon the modern languages, at 
the expense of Latin, and especially of Greek ; and we 
would also extend the ordinary programmes of our schools 
•o as to embrace the Anglo-Saxon, the full sister of the 
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German iiiid English, the daughter of the same common 
parent, the Teutonic, for the reasons which we are ahout 
to assign. 

It will scarcely be denied that the first object of all 
who have any pretensions to the outlines of an education, 
should be a thorough comprehension of their mother 
tongue — its power — its character — its eiements. Nothing 
has ever appeared to us more ridiculous than the abundant 
and pedantic Latin and Greek quotations of a man igno- 
rant of his ■vernacular — learned in Horace and Juvenal, but 
shamefully negligent of Murray and Webster — at home in 
all the wars of Ciesar, but to whom the splendid pro- 
ductions of our mighty Shakspeare are a sealed book. 
Such a man reminds us of a mathematician who can calcu- 
late the recurrence of an eclipse with accuracy, but who 
cannot work out the simplest question in discount; of a 
chemist who wili furnish us with the most correct and 
minute analysis of the waters of a mineral spring, but who 
blunders in decomposing common chalk. We hope the 
day is not far distant when such men may be rarely met 
with ; and we think it will depend in some degree oa the 
introduction of the study of the Anglo-Saxon into our 
colleges. 

The Englisb, like all other languages of the present day, 
is a derivative language, and its great bulk comes to us 
from the Anglo-Saxon, the Latin, the Greek, and the 
French. Of these four, by far the greater number of words, 
and those of the most important, necessary, and forcible 
sorts, are derived immediaLoly from the Anglo-Saxon.* 

■ Undar the head of William Ike Conqueror, Hume, in his cele- 
bratcil HiEtory, has the following Eentenoe; "From the ollendon of 
William, and from the extensive foreign domiuiona long nunosed to Iho 
crown of England, proceeded that miMura of French which is at 
pteaeat to he found iu the English tongne, and which composes (fc 
greatest ami Ens( por/ o/our language" Ou! romatkB will be found 
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From the intomiation that wo can collect on tho subject, 
it may be set down as very neiirly certmn that about fivy- 
cightha of our language is Anglo-Saxon, thiee-sjsteenths 
Latin, one-eighth Greek, and the remainder a compound of 
French, Spanish, and other tongues. It will thus be seen 
how important a part, even numerically considered, the 
Anglo-Saxon plays in the formation of the English. Sharon 
Turner, whose history of that ancient people is replete 
with learning, with industrious research, and with correct 
views, has, in his chapter on the language of the Anglo- 
Saxons, marked the number of words immediately derived 
from that languag-e, in several passages selected from the 
Bible and from some of our most classic writers, such as 
Shakspcaro, Milton, Thomson, Addison, Locke, Pope, Swift, 
Hume, Gibbon, and Joimson. On counting the mimbcr 
of Anglo-Saxon words, and comparing it with the number 
derived from other sources, it will be found that in no selec- 
tion is more than one third not Sason, and in some less 
than one tenth, the largest proportion of words of Saxon 
origin being contained in those authors who are confesspdiy 
the most forcible in their expressions, and the most ad- 
mired as models of strength ; the Iranslalion of the Bible 
by the bishops, commonly knoivn as Km;^ James s Bible, 
standing at the head of the list foi the number of Sa\on 
words, as it unquestionably does foi terseness and forte of 
language. We should, therefoie, be domg injustice to the 
services rendered ns by the good old Saxons, were ive 
to look merely to the wnmher of words tiansplanted from 
this source into the vemacuiar. toi although ot the forty 
thousand forms, exclusive of inflections and pirtieiples now 
comprising the English language nioie fhm tnfcnt\ fhou- 
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sand — which exceeds the number of words contained in 
Bosworth's Anglo-Saxon Lciicon' — are incorporated into 
it from the Anglo-Saxon, yet we believe that we are far 
more indebted to our Saxon progenitors because of the 
peculiar kinds of words we have obtained from thcDi, as 
well as from the influence which they have exerted on the 
grammatical construction and the idiomatic expressions of 
our language, than on account of the actual proportion of 
them. Sir Walter Scott, than whom no man knew better 
the power of our most forcible language, or has probed 
more deeply the sources of its strength and flexibility, has 
borne testimony to the value and energy of our Anglo- 
Saxon derivatives ia that masterpiece — his Ivankoe. In a 
conversation between Gurth the swineherd and Wamba the 
jester, in which Gurth is calling upon Wamba to "up and 
help him, an' he be a man," to get together the wandering 
swine, Wdmha saya : " Gurth, I advise thee to ca]] off 
Fango, and leave the herd to their destiny, which, whether 
they meet with hands of traveling soldiers, or of outlaws, 
or of wandering pilgrims, can be little else than to be eo»- 
verted into J^oi-man'i before morning to thy no small ease 
and comfort." 

"The swine turned ITorman to my comfort!" quoth 
Gurth ; " expound that to me, Wamba, for my brain ia too 
dull, and my mind too vexed to read riddles." 

" Why, how call you these grunting brutes, running 
about on their four legs?" demanded Wamba. 

"Swine, fool, swine," said the hei'd, "every fool knows 
that." 

"And smne is good Saxon," said the jester, "and how 
call you the sow when she is flayed and drawn and qiuir- 
tered, and hung «p by the heels like a ti'aitor." 

' But see AnaUcta Anglo- Saxomca, IntToductory Ethnological 
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"Pork," answered the swineherd, 

"I am very glad every fool knows that, too," said Wam- 
ba, "and pork, I think, is good Norman French, and so 
when tiie brute lives, and is in the charge of a Saxon slave, 
ate goes by her Saxon name ; but becomes a Korman, and 
is called pork, when she is carried to the castle-hall to feast 
among the nobles; what dost thou think of this, friend 
Gurth, ha ?" 

" It is but too true doctrine, friend Wamba, however it, 
got into thy fool's pate." 

"Kay, I can tell you more," said Wamba in the same 
tone. "There is old alderman Ox continues to hold his 
Saxon epithet, while he is under the charge of serfs and 
bondmen, such as thou ; but becomes Beef, a fiery French 
gallant, when he arrives before the worehipful jaws that 
are destined to consume him. Mynheer Calf, too, becomes 
Monsieur de Veau in the like manner ; he is Sason when 
he requires tendance, and takes a Norman name when he 
becomes matter of enjoyment."* 

And again he adds, in speaking of the introduction of 
the language of William the Conqueror, "In short, French 
was the language of honor, of chivalry, and even of jus- 
tice, while the far more manly and e^remve Anfflo-Saxtm 
was abandoned to the use of rustics and hinds, who knew 
no other."' 
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To infer from this last remark, that the Anglo-Saxon 
was a barren tongue, or not adapted to the use of the re- 
6ned and courtly, would be to do great injustice to the 
copiousness and rioliaess of that ancient language. It is 
almost needless to say, that it was necessarily deficient in 
those scientific words that subsequent inveslJgatioDS and 
discoveries have given rise to, and that it would have been 
impossible in the days of Kaldhelm, to have written a mod- 
ern treatise on astronomy or an essay on the magaetio tele- 
graph ; but, for all the purposes of philosophy, of poeirj', 
and of metaphysics, the language was abundant and un- 
usually copious. Their synonyms were very numerous. 
They had ten different words to express the ideas conveyed 
by the words " man" and " woman ;" they had more than 
twenty synonyms for the name of the Supieme Being; 
and ill their compound words (curiously and ingeniously 
put together) may be found evidences of a poweiful, abun- 
dant, and expressive language. Ko lack of woida inter- 
rupted the expression of those thoughts that Egbert and 
Bede, Alcuin and Erigena, Alfred* and Wilfrith, chose to 
imhody in the Anglo-Saxon, Poetry could find language 
to picture her richest imagery and to draw her finest mete- 
phors. Philosophy, however mistaken, could teach in 
language not to be misunderstood, that " the heavens 

■ The followiug CDinniendation of wisdom, from the pen of the 
great Alfred, best diBliuguished by his surname of the " Trulli Teller," 
evinces ueither paucity of thought nor of language : — 

" Do you see any thing in your body giBater than the eleplianl? or 
Kttonger Ihau the Uoii or the hull? or swifter thmi the deet, the tiger! 
Bat it thou wert the fairest of all msu iu heauty, aud Bhouldest dili- 
gently inquire after wisdom, until thou fully right understood it, then 
mightost thou clearly campreheud, that all the power and excellence 
which we have just mentioned, ate not to be compared with the one 
virtue of the soul. Now aisdom is this one dingle virtue of the soul J 
and we all know that it is better than all the other excellencies that 
we have before spoken ahout," — Sharon Turner, vol, i., p. 408. 
3* 
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turned daily round." And metaphysics was at no losj 
for words to tell us of the theophanies of angelic intel- 
lects. But our design was not to inquire into tlie litera- 
ture of tlie Anglo-Saxons, or to examine the state of their 
philosophy. 

An elegjint writer in the Edinburgh Review, of 1839, 
Bams up thoroughly and beautifully, and moro forcibly 
than we could, the items of the debt of gratitude we owe 
to the Anglo-Saxon, (as by far the most important and in- 
fluential element of our language,) in the following words, 
which we are ghid to adopt. 

" In the first plaee," says the reriewer, " English Gram- 
mar is almost exclusively occupied with what is of Anglo- 
Saxon origin. Our chief peculiarities of structure and of 
idiom, are essentially Anglo-Saion ; while almost all the 
classes of words, which it is the office of Grammar to in- 
vestigate, are derived from that language. And though 
these peculiarities of structure may occupy little space, and 
these words he very few compared with those to be found 
in Johnson's Dictionaiy, they enter most vitally into the 
constitution of the language, and bear a most important 
part in shaping and determining its character. Thus, wkaf 
few infieetions toe have, are all Anglo'Saxon. The English 
genitive, the general modes of forming the plural of nouns, 
and the terminations by which we express the comparative 
and superlative of adjectives, -er and -est ; the inflections of 
the pronouns ; of the second and third persons present 
and imperfect of the verbs; of the preterits and participles 
of the verbs, whether regular or irregular, and the most 
frequent termination of our adverbs (ly) are ail Anglo- 
Saxon. The nouns, too, derived from Latin and Greek, 
receive the Anglo-Siixon terminations of the genitive and 
the plural, while the preterits and participle of verbs de- 
rived from the same sources, take the Anglo-Saxon in- 
flections. As to the parts of speech, those which occur 
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most frequently, and are individually of most importance, 
are almost wholly Sajon. Suck are our articles and de- 
finitives generally ; as, a, an, the, this, that, then, those, many, 
fmu, some, one, none ; tbe adjettives, whose compai'atives 
and superlatives are irregularly formed, and which (for 
reasons on which it would be irrelevant to speculate here) 
are in every language Binong the most ancient, compi-e- 
liensive in meaning, and extensively nsed; the separate 
words laore and most, by which we as often express the 
foims of compatison as by distinct terminations; ill! our 
pronouns, personal, possessive, relative, and interrogative ; 
nearlv every one of our so-called irregular verbs, including 
all the auxiliaries, have, be, shall, will, may, can, must, by 
which we express the force of the principal varieties of 
mood and tense ; all the adverbs most frequently employed, 
and the prepositions and conjunctions almost without ex- 
cel *■"*" 

Secondly The names of the gieater part of the ob 
jccts of sense m other words the terras which occur most 
frequently m di'if.ourse oi which joliH the most vivid 
conceptions aie Anglo Sason Thus foi exampit the 
names of the most stiiliing objects in visible nature of the 
chief agencies it work there and of the chinges which 
pass ovei it are An ^lo Saxon This language his J,net 
names to the hea^onli bodies sun nwon start, to three 
out of the fow elements eai th fire water three out of 
the four >ieasona sprm/j summer amter and indeed to 
all the natunl dnisions of time except one is day night 
montin^ eientng ttJnhakt noon mtdday midmglt unrtse 
ivnset some of whn,h ire amongst the most poetical 
tetms we hive To the sime language we ire indebted 
for the names of light heat cold frost ram snoa ha I 
sleep thundei lighttuof as well aa of almost all those 
objects which form the component paits of the beautiful ir 
externil scener) it. ff and land hill ind dah Kood and 
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stream JLe Ihe sime mij be said ul ill thofe j KiIulIi u 
of the animal and vegetable linirdoaas which form the most 
frequent subjects of obseivation oi discourse, or which aie 
invested with the mist ple'k.in^ oi poeiii, assouitions ri 
the constituent parts oi vi ible quiililieo of organi!Bd oi un 
orgmized beings eapecnlly of the members of the human 
bodi and of the largei inmils Anglo Six on has also 
furniblied ua with that numeious and ahtaja iivil class of 
Mords whi:,h denote the criet, jo^tuies <md motiona )f 
!inimai.ed cviatencc Theac aie amongst thp most enci 
getic that anj language can supply foi the same leison 
th-it words t.xpre«5ue of indmdual objects are aiwajs 
stroiigei than geneiil tum^ It is a sound and um¥erB^l 
maxim of ihotoiic that the nijie absfnct the term is Iho 
less vmd — the more spenil the moie mid Now almost 
all the wotda nhich are c\prcssne of these specialities of 
posture and bodilr action ire the purest Saion such as, 
to sit to itand to he to luii to ualk to leap to stagger to 
dip to slide to ^tnde to ijlide to yaien to gape to wmK 
lo thrust to fly to swim to cieep to crawl to spring, to 
spurn &c If all this be true we need not be surprised 
,11 the fact tint in the dsbcnptions of external nature 
whethet by pioae writers oi bj poets the moat eneigetio 
and graphic teims tii. ilmost imnersallv Anglo Saxoi 
It K 1% httle matter ot «onder tint n those simple ni 
latiies in which genius vnd wisdom attempt the mosf 
difficult of il! tasks — thit of ttathing philosophy nithout 
the firms of it ind f c\hibitmn genenl truths in fai.t'^ 
and example'! leanng the inferences to be drawn by the 
mstinotn'o sagacitj of liumim nituie — the teims aie oftpn 
almost without e^i,eption injo &Tvon It is thus with 
the narratives of the Old Testament — the histoiy of To 
soph for instance — ind nifh the parables of the Ne« 
peihaps the onU compositors m the world which tin 
be triiislat-'d without h^nr^ mifh in the pioc so md 
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whicli, iato whatever language translated, at once assumes 
a most idiomatic di-ess. The same remark holds good tc 
a certain extent, of 'Bobinson Ci'usoe,' the ' Vicar of Wake- 
field,' ' Gulliver's Travels,' and other works, in which the 
biilk of the. words ai-e pure Saxon, 

" Thirdly, It is from tliis language we derive the words 
which are expressive of the earliest and dearest connec- 
tions, and of the strongest and most powerful feelings of 
our nature ; and which are consequently invested with our 
oldest and most complicated associations. Their very 
sound is often a spell for the orator and the poet to ' con- 
jure withal.' It is this language which has given us 
names for father, mother, husband, wife, hroVier, sister, son, 
daughter, child, home, kindred, friends. It is this which 
has furnished us with the greater part of those raetonjmies, 
and other figurative expresaons, by which we represent to 
the imagination, and that in a single word, the reciprocal 
duties and enjoyments of hospitality, friendship, or love. 
Such are, hearth, roof, fireside. The chief emotions, too, of 
which we are susceptihle, are expressed in the same lan- 
guage, as love, hope, fear, sorrow, shame ; and what is of 
more consequence to the orator and the poet, as well as in 
common life, the outward signs by which emotion is indi- 
cated are almost all Anglo-Saxon. Such are, tear, smile, 
blush, to laugh, to weep, to sigh, to groan. In short, the 
words generally expressive of the strongest emotions, or 
their outward signs, as well as of almost all the objects or 
events calculated to call forth either, in all the more stir- 
ring scenes of human life, from the cradle to the grave, 
are of Saxon origin. This ciass of words, therefore, both 
from the frequency with which they are used, and from 
the depth of meaning attached to them, must necessarily 
form one of the most important and energetic porljons of 
the language. 
" Fourthly. The words which have been earliest used. 
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and wliit;!! are consequently invested wit!i the strongest 
associations, are almost all of a similar ori^n. Tbis, indeed, 
follonsfrom wlwt ll^s been ahead) said; foT, if the words 
descnptne of the most oidmary objects of sense, and of the 
pnncipal YJ,iieties aad signs of emotion, are Anglo-Saxon, 
Buch from the course of dc\elopment which the human 
mind takes must necessiiily he the terms which first fall 
upon, the eai of childhood Still the fact that they are 
tiie earliest gives them additional power over the mind — 
a power quite independent of the meaning they convey. 
They aie the woids which fill from the lips most dear to 
ns, and carry back the mind to the home of childhood and 
to tlie sports of youth. That vocabulary was scanty ; but 
every word, from the earliest moment to which memory 
can turn back, has been the established sign of whatever 
has been most familiar or most curious to us. 

" Fifthly. Most of those objects about which the practi- 
cal reason of man is employed in common life, receive their 
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it b truly said, so much of the pra.oticai wisdom of a 
nation re^des, and which constitute the manual and vade- 
mecum of hob-naiied philosophy, are almost wholly Anglo- 
Saxon. 

"Sei'unthly. A very large proportion (and that always 
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tlio strongest) of tlie language of invecflve, Immor, satire, 
and colloquial pleasantry, is Anglo-Sason. As to invective, 
the language of passion is always very ancient; for men 
were angry and out of temper long before tliey were phi- 
losophers or even merchants. The vocabulary of ahuse 
amongst most nations is not only very copious, but always 
singularly hearty and idiomatic. Almost all the terms and 
phrases by wl^ich ■we most energetically express anger, 
contempt, and indignation, are of Anglo-Saxon origin. 
Nearly all the obnoxious words and phrases which cause 
duels and sudden pugilistic contests, are from this lan- 
guage ; and a very large proportjon of the prosecutjons for 
'assault and. battery,' ought, in all fairness, to he charged 
on tbe inconvenient strength of the vernacular. The Latin, 
we apprehend, much to its credit, is veiy rarely implicated 
in these unpleasant broils, although it often has a sly way 
of insinuating the very same things without giving such 
deadly offence. Again, in giving expression to invective, 
we naturally seek the most energetic terms we can employ. 
These, as already said, are tbe terms which arc the most 
special in tlieir meaning, and the bulk of such words are 
Anglo-Saxon, particularly those which denote the outward 
modes of action and the personal peculiarities indicative of 
the qualities that serve either to excite or express our con- 
tempt and indignation. Once more, the passions often 
seek a more energetic expression in metaphor and other 
tropes ; but then such figures are always sought — and 
necessarily, considering the purpose — in mean and vulgar 
objects, and the majority of the terms which denote such 
objects are Anglo-Saxon. The dialect of the scullery and 
kitchen alone furnishes our newspaper writers with a large 
portion of their figurative vituperation, and it is hard tc 
say what they would do without 'scum,' 'dregs,' 'oiF- 
scouring,' ' filth,' and the thousand other vaiieties supplied 
fi'om such sources. Similar observations apply to the Ian 
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guage of satire and humor. The little weaknesses, the 
foibles, the pettj vices, the meanaesses, the ludicrous pe- 
culiarities of character, with which these are chiefly 
cerned, as well aa the modes of speech, dress, action, 
habit, etc., by which such peculiarities are esteraally in- 
dicated, are for the most part Anglo-Saxon. Here, too, 
as in giving expression (o invective, the speaker or writer 
is anxious for the sake of energy to secure the utmost 
speciaUty of terms ; while the metaphors and other forms 
of figurative expression, to which he is prompted by the 
very same reasons, are uecessatijy drawn from the most 
familiar, ordinai-y, and often vuigar objects. As to the 
language of familiar dialogue and colloquial pleasantry, we 
kttow it is always in a high degree idiomatic both in the 
terms and phrases employed, and in the consti'uction, and 
iliis is a principal reason why the comic drama in every 
language — and we may say the same of satire — u so diffi- 
cult to a foreigner. 

"Lastly, it may be stated as a general truth, that while 
our most abstract and geaeral (erms are derived from the 
Latin, those which denote the special varieties of objects, 
qualities, and modes of action, are derived from the Anglo- 
Saxon. Thus, move and motion are very genei-al terms, 
and of Latin origin; but all those terms for expressing 
nice varieties of bodily motion, enumerated some time 
since, as well as ten times the number which might be 
added to them, are Anglo-Saxon. Sownrf is peihaps Latin, 
though it may also be Anglo-Saxon, hut to huiz, to hum, to 
elask, to rattle, and innumerable others, aie Anglo-Saxon. 
Color is Latin, but lokite, black, green, yellow, ^lue. red, 
hrown, are Anglo-Saxon. Crime is I^tin, but murder, 
theft, robbery — to lie, to steal, are Anglo-Saxon. Mernbei 
and or^om, as applied to the body, are Latin and Greek, 
but ear, eye, hand, foot. Up, mouth, teeth, hair, finger, nos- 
fyil, ai'e Ajjglo-Saxon, Animal is Latm, but man, cow, 
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s\eep, calf, cat, are Anglo-Saxon. Number is immediately 
French, remotely Latin ; but all our cardinal aad ordinal 
numbers, as far as million, are Anglo-Saion, and tbat 
would have been so too, if it had eyei- entered the heads 
of our barbarous ancestors to form a conception of such 
a number." 

How, then, can it be doubted, after this beautiful sum- 
mary of the words, inflections, grammatical influences, aad 
advantages, that we have derived from the Anglo-Saxon, 
that the most certain and shortest method of arriving at 
a thorough and correct comprehension of the English is 
by the study of its moet important and powerful element? 
What chemist would think himself acquainted with the 
properties and characteristics of water, who did not know 
the virtues of oxygen ? What mineralogist could lay claim 
to a knowledge of the granite rock, who knew not the 
properties of mica, or feldspar, or quartz ? His knowledge 
would extend no further than that of the daily laborer, 
whose life is spent in hewing the rock into shape — or of 
the South American water-carrier, whose estimate of the 
properties of his commodity is regulated by the supply 
and demand. How often has it been repeated that 
study of the classics is important, because it enables us to 
understand more thoroughly and employ more correctly 
English words ! And yet we do not derive one half the 
number of words from the Latin and Greek together, that 
we do inherit from the Anglo-Saxon ; and, as we have 
before shown. In the still more important influence on the 
construction and character of our tongue, the classical 
languages hear no comparison with the Anglo-Sa\on. 
Indeed, with the exception of some synonyms, and some 
few more liquid and poetical derivatives, our Teuton breth- 
ren, the Germans, have acted more wisely in making their 
language aO-sufficient for itself, and in forming their techni- 
cal and scientific compound woi-ds from elements pre- 
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existing T y 

to res to d a d u 

their n h dm tap y p es d w 

avoid d p d d h 

they a '^ P <^ ^ nk rs 

amply ppdhwrdpes d 

tions i G m n d m d m 

mte dfi Id liinhd 

of the G k ea h ai g j ji ^ das tu> j, h y 
are given the same information under tlie far more expres- 
sive and idiomatic words ^dheschreibung and Slemkunde ; 
instead of relying on the Latin for venesection and amputa- 
tion, they are equally skilful with the good old Germau 
oompounds Aderlassen and Absclemtdmig — words which, 
compounded of elements already existing in the language, 
are far more forcible, because the components themselves 
bring to our minds ideas independently of their connection, 
just aa play-fellow, sweet-keart, and love-letter, speak more 
directly to the feelings than companion, mistress, and billet- 
doux, and as thwader-holt, earOi-qwake, and whirl-pool, aarey 
destruction in their very sound. 

We would not wish to be understood as denying that 
our tongue has derived greater variety, more elegance, and 
in some cases more aptness of expression, from the inter- 
mixture of Latin and Greek words. There can be no 
doubt that to these languages we are indebted for many 
invaluable synonyms, for many beautiful and sonorous 
words, and for some modes of expression that we would not 
willingly part with ; but in most oases, their assistance has 



« We aro awate Ihat Bome of the late Gorman writers, hankering 
after foreign idiomB, have adopted the French syuouyma of soien- 
'Hc words derived fnni tlie LaUn and Greek, iiistend of their own 
compounds, and, like Cartyle, have only marred the beautiful origi.ml 
\iy their unnecessary use of words crhied from other languagas. 
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been rendered at the expense of vigor and vividness. 
Slreagth. has been sacrificed to beauty, earnestness to ele- 
gance. Still less would we wish to be understood by 
what we have said as inculcating an entire neglect of the 
study of the classics. No one can delight more in dwoll- 
ing on " the linked sweetness long drawn out," of the in- 
comparable Homer; no one can enjoy more keenly the 
beauties of Vit^l, or laugh with more real heartiness over 
the comedies of Terence; no one can appreciate more 
fully, or feel more forcibly, the strength, the beauty, and 
the taste displayed in the immortal orations of Demosthe- 
nes and Cicero than we have ever done. We would not 
have them n^lected or disparaged. But if they are to 
be read and studied for the purpose of acquiring a more 
correct and intimate knowledge of our own langut^e, how 
much more does the Anglo-Saxon merit the attention (rf 
the English, or American, or German student ! If they 
ore not to be neglected, and if so much time is spent in 
their acquisition by our youth, how mach more of the 
student's time ought to be devoted to the great fountain of 
his mother tongue ! We would liave every one of our 
youth make himself acqumnted with the character, con- 
struolion, and vocabulary of this language. Deep schol- 
arship in Anglo-Saxon we do not expect. That must of 
course be a rare commodity in any countiy — rai'er in ours 
for re-asons already assigned; but a general acquaintance 
with the language we firmly expect and sincerely hope to 
see a very common and ordinary acquirement at no remote 
period — a period when, indeed, it will be considered dis- 
graceful to a well-bred Englishman or American — "utterly 
disgraceful to a man who makes the slightest pretensions 
to scholarship, to be ignorant as multitudes — otherwise 
well informed — now are, of the history and structure of the 
English tongue ; and above all, of the genuine relations of 
moderu English to that ancient dialect of the great Teu- 
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toiiio family, which has over been and still is incompavablj 
the most important element in its composition." 

But to tliose who ispne to fee cratoia oi poets thn studj 
reoimraends itself w th pecuhar foicc If the speaker is 
desirous of appealing to the pissions — rf aiousing the 
inmost feelings he miist resort to those words which pre- 
sent most strongly and vividly to the mind the ide\ he is 
endeaionng to impress And surely those words whioh 
aie most sptcifiL — those e\piessions which are assocuted 
with oui eirhest and tenderest feelin^b— those phiaaea 
which bnng to mind our clc-est ties are such as are beat 
calculated to met oui ittention and cballengL our s^mpa 
thy And all su^ A words are is we ha^e iheady said, 
native Saxons It the poet would poui forth a song 
framed to dran the tear fiom the manl} eje if he would 
bind tog ethei '.tinzis that should fire us with feelings of 
indignifion or itouse us to deeds of * ilot he must seek 
fot tendei tssocutions oi for stiong and energetic lin 
guage m the suggestne words derived fiom the Anglo 
Saxon Examine the ■speeches if 'I O'.e English or Amen 
can ot^tois who bate been the most effective ind powei- 
fu] in iddiessing an asstmblj — who hiie been beat able 
to play upon the feelings sue nsus esscnt mu\endi sive 
lachryraao imlyze those English nationil songs which 
haic electrified whole bodies of men and stirred up to 
unparilieled exution aimits cf solditis and ste whethei 
three fouiths of the wotds in both are not S^son as it 
weie to the minner bom ' On the attention ot the 
divine the philosopher and the philolcgist it urges its 
strongest cUima in being an important and interesting 
hnk m the chain ot ethnogiaphj The htest md most 
astonishing discoveries in modern science — the most im 
proved fheojies of light — ihe reiehtions of geolog} — the 
chronologj of the Chinese— the citj f Pttii — -ill fhit at 
Gret aeemed to wage war with the Mosaic cosmogonj kaa 
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only tended to confirm the sacred a 
doubt that the further inquiries and researches of sucli 
men as Wiseman, the Younger Adelung, and William von 
Humboldt, will place ethnography among the first ot 
sciences, as showing conclusively that all the various 
languages, dead and living, were derived from one original 
common parent. The study of the Anglo-Saxon will fur- 
ther this result ; and therefore must its introduction be 
acceptable to the friends of the Bible. 

In the following pages, the Author of the Anglo-Saxon 
Grammar (so far as the writer of this Introduction is en- 
abled to judge, or lias had an opportunity of examining) 
has brought together all that is valuable and known in 
i-egiird to the structure and grammatical accidents of the 
language. The sources from which he has had to draw, 
and the materials with which he was obliged to construct, 
are well known to all scholars, to be limited indeed ; and 
we feel that we are but doing sheer justice, and not step- 
ping aside from propriety, when we say thus in advance, 
that he has made the best and most advantageous struc- 
ture possible out of such scanty niateiials, and has wisely 
and jndiciously drawn fram such limited sources. This is 
the only complete Grammar of the language with which we 
are acquainted, and certainly the only Anglo-Saxon Gram- 
mar published in this country. We hope, therefore, that 
it will not need to be stamped first with the seal of Euro- 
pean approval, before it can be received into favor in our 
own country ; but that it will at once, as it certainly de- 
serves, meet with its proper reward, and be adopted as a 
text-book in our colleges and high-schools. To that pur- 
pose it will be found adapted, no less from its size and 
cheapness, than from its real worth. At the same time 
that it contains all that is necessary and valuable on the 
subject, it is not encumbered with labored references to 
collateral languages, which are thought to exhibit great 
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research in Lhe compiler, particuhih in n-ference to a lan^ 
guage but liule known. From this the luthcr (ivjth all 
the learning tliitt we Itnow him to possess) has judiciously 
abstained, even at the espense of not being considered so 
good a linguist as )ie actually is 

Taking an interest in the subject with the permission 
of the author, we have written these pages in tlie iiope 
that they may serve, in some slight miosure to awaken the 
attention of the American public to the impoitance of the 
study of the Anglo-Sason, and miy aid by thit means in 
increasing the admiration whicli we ought to tntertaiii for 
our noble and sonorous language ao tint e(i,ry one may 
realize the praises bestowed upon it by old Ciinden, who, 
in his quaint "Remains," assuies us th t Whereas our 
tongne is mixed, it is no disgraci. The Italian is pleasant, 
but without sinews, as a, still, floating water. The French, 
delicate, but even nice as a woman, scarce daring to open 
her lippes for fear of marnng her countenance. The Span- 
ish, majosticall, but fulsome, running too much on the o, 
and terrible as the devil! in a play. The Dutch, manlike, 
but withal very harsh, aa one ready to pick a quarrel. 
Now we, in borrowing from tJieni, give the strength of 
consonants to the Italian ; the full sound of words U> the 
French ; the variety of terminations to the Spanish, and 
the mollifying of more vowels to the Dutch: and so, like 
bees, we gather the boney of their good properties, and 
leave the dregs to themselves. And thus, when substan- 
tialnesse combineth with delightfulnesse, fullnesse with 
firmnesse, seemlinesse with portlinessc, and correctnesse 
with stay'dnesse, how can the language which consistctli 
of all these, sound other than full of all sweetnesse f 

0. 11. 

BiLTiuoRE, Mn., April 1, 1849. 
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PART l.-ORTHOGRAPHV 

CHAPTER I. 

THE ALPHABET AND PBOITUNCI ATION. 

§ 1. The Anglo-Saxon Alphabet contains tweiitj-three 
letters, which we give with their proper representatives in 
the Eoman character, and with their correct sounds.' 





nSFKSBENTATIVE AND SaUND. 


h 


be 


s in fat. 
bad. 


c 


M 


cot. 


d 


de 


dU. 


e 


e 


" met. 


f 
g 
h 


ffhe 
he 


find. 

got. 

hut. 


1 


le 


" pin. 
" lamb. 


m 


me 


me. 
neat. 








not. 


P 


pe 


" pence. 


t 


fe 


term 


th 
th 


the 

edh 


tki^. 
" smooth. 


w 


■we 


full, 
vnlU»v. 


X 


ei- 


" six. 


7 


y 


" It/rical.' 
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§ 2. a is prouounced like a m fute ; e, like e in mete, 

' See Appendix A. 

' O. Oh and tch, hare in many instances auoeeeded to this letter, 
either single ordoubla,iu the formation of the English; thus,"Bild," 
a citild; " wrecca," a wretck. A similar transition has taken pkco 
in Swedish from the Old Norse, and in Italian from the Liitin, bnt 
witliout a change of orthography. K, wliich expresses the psenliar 
sound of a, has also been adopted ; as, "cjng," a king. Sc has yery 
often passed into sh; as, "'fiac," a fish; "biscop," or 'bisceop," a 
bishop, naturalized fi'om the Greek "hhtsaos." 

It is probable that c nas soaiatimes prononno 'd like k tollowed bv 
y consonant, rspecially before the soft vowels, a sound si II had 
cart, carve, and a few other words ; as, " csalf," pron un ed ky If 
Sc follows the same analogy, and was souaded like «i a oc on lly 
heard, in shy. See slso Note 5. 

' JB. JB hefort a, o, had the sound of y oonsonant as o I 

" E4dward," " eow," pronouutsd yorl, Yadward, yow, whence jt ap- 
pears lo be inserted aftsi c and g. It is also omitted after theipe two 
letters, and sometimes interchanged with 2. 

* P. F at tho end of a syllable, or between two vowels, liad prob- 
ably the sound of b, which ia further evident from the snbslJtulion of u 
ill its place in many instances. 

' O. O follows the analogy of c, but It seems also to have had a 
IJiM BOnnd, tliat of y, when placed between two of the letters e, i, y, 
or ae, and not unlikely at the end of words. It had the sound of y in 
the Moeso-Gotbic, a sister dialect of the Anglo-Sason, and easily 
passed into that letter in Bnglieb; as, " geSr," a yeari " daeg," a day; 
" laegl," a tayl, and by a further change, tail Cg is usually written 
for gg; as, " licgan" for " liggan," la lie doiitit. 

It is probable thot the liquid sound of c and ff did not exist in 
the earlier period of the language. Subsequently other consonants 
aequirad the same sound before li, as now heaid iu pure, lime, etc. 

• K The sound of A was yei'y hard, as in " haord," a lierd. At 
tlie end of a word or syllable, or united with another consonant in 
closing a syllable, it was guttural, as is plain from tho later and 
stronger orthography, "thurb," through; "leolit," light; "dohtor," 
a daughter ; in which gh has taken the place of simple k. 

WewillhereobBerve,thatthejrmight very properlyberejectedfroni 
such words ns throiigh, light, might, right, dcmghter, giving them the 
forms, throuh. <ir Ihruh, Uht, mihi. riht, danhter. .Their present 01- 
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(, lilic I in pii\£ ; ■&, like on m cool ; and y. like y in lyre, 

tbography is neither Eiiglieh aiii Saxon, but belongs to tlia IcaiiBilkm 
stale of the latter language, and the barijarons period of the formar. 

It is to be regretted that hi English there has been a tranepositioo 
of the h, when naturally coming before the mj, as, "hwit," vikilt; 
"hwaer," Mifierc; " hwS," laW The Moeso-Gothio contfuns a dis- 
tinct character for this coinhiiiatioji of 5ound, which is, indeed, one. 

' /. / haa the soiind of y consonant befbre « or u, as in " iett," yei ; 
" iagoth," yauth. Hence, it ia said, Iho inMrfion of g in the present 
tense, and in the indefinite participle of all verba in -iaii ; aa, "ic 
Infige" for "io lufio," I lave; "iiifigende" for "lufiende," loving, from 
" lufian," to love. But see further, tj 403. 

' P is the samo as the Rnnic thorn. D ia the Roman D with a 
email hyphen to make it dialiuctlve- These two <^araciers are often 
confounded by writers. Sob also Foalscript, Note 1. 

J) toproEeiita the hard, and J) (he soft sound of ih. The former U 
generally used at the beginning, and the latter at the end of woids and 
syllables. Rather than retain these two characters, aa is usually done 
m adopting the Roman, wo have distinguished the tite from the edl 
by two dots under the th, which rBpresenta It ; aa, th. 

The English sometuiieo has the soft sound of tk where the Anglo- 
Saxon has the hard one, as ia this, there; and vie?, versa. 

' V. U before a vowel has the sound of n. 

" X. This letter is but seldom used. Its constituents c3 are preferred. 

" y. The Bound of Ihis leller originally approached nearer thai of 
the French M or (he German u, than any which we hare in Eiiglicili. 
Ths i-sound, however, mnsi have taken its place at a very early period. 

" Such are the inilial sounds of the consonants. The Jinal, or 
■medio-final would severally be, eh, ek, ed, ef, egh, eh, or ckh, gut- 
tural, el, em, en, ep, er, es, et, em, or ett; edh is strictly th final. 

That this system should he carried into English as far as prac- 
ticable, there can be no doubt. We would no longer then hoar the 
teacher tell the child to say, be a lie, but be a ed, bad ; not, lie a be, 
but de a eh, itah; nor what is still worse, aitch a le, but he a et, hat; 
nor, double v. (which is pardonable, but wh£' ^hal! wo say of donble-u ?) 
j ie, but we i et, wit; nor loi t es, but ye ■■ ei, yea. It ia evident 
that in such a case, ch, ph, si, th, and even vih, would nooossurily bo 
considered distinct eonnds, which they are in reality, while a proper 
expression would bo given to lU and y aa vowpls. We are weli aware 
cflhn difficulties of such a system, as well asof tho modiiioationB with 
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Ae has the sound of a in i/hid, and with tho accent, oa« 
somewhat broader and more diphthongal.' 

§ 3. The letters y, k, q, v, and s, are not found ingenuis. 
Anglo-Saxon. Cwas used for k, as in Latin, and rfj, or cm, 
for q. V was only employed as a "calligraphic -r.riation 
of M,"' while the pw per soft sound of z was never heard. 

§ 4. The Anglo-Saxons used the following abbrevia- 
tions : for " anb," and, -J and 3^ ; for " ])ac" and " J>aec," 
that, p ; and for " oS%e," or, and " -lice," -/y, i. To de- 
note the omission of m likewise, they made a short stroke 
over the preceding letter; as, "J)a" for "Jj^m," to the; 
"j>6nne," tken, they wrote "J^on." 

§ S. The only signs or notes of distinction which they em- 
ployed, were one dot at the end of each sentence, or of eao! 
line of a poem, and three at the close of a complete discourse, 

§ Tie Aci,entuat'on will be found wanting for the 
most pait in the pruted copies of Anglo Saxon works, 
and in some it is altotfether omitted By the older trans- 
cribers it was geneially either neglected or capiicioualy 
applied Tl e student will perceive how necessary it is to 
the propel pronunciat on of the Hnguige as well as ii. 
fixing the signification of words. Comparison with the 
Friesic Lowei Geimin Dutch, Icelandic, and English, 
throws much light uptr tht subject. 

wh ch t eho Id be attends I modidcutioiis which will readily eugges 
the naelvBs lo vorj ra nd 

Ae s net down h% eome as a distinct letter, as the Anglo- Saxoii' 
never admitted diphthong, and such it must always be conaideref 
Oe is seldom mot with. It was mtroduced by the Scaadinavians, bir 
never adopted to any extent. Its sound is tliat of i. 

' Henco the peculiai form of our w, in Old SiiKon written ua. But 
the Anglo-Saxon chitacter ia Runic in its origin. 

' The grave, clrcu^ex, and acute accents have all three beeh 
Nometinies employed, but we think tliat the lest alone is suiScient foi 
dl practical putposea. It is now imposi^Ne to determiae the nice 
shades of pronunciation in the laneuage 
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CHAPTER II. 
CHANGE OF LETTERS. 



§ 7. The student will observe many irregularities in the 
Anglo-Saxon language. These proceeded from the variety 
of writers, their little acquaintance with each other, the 
inevitable changes inti-oduced by the lapse of time, and 
other causes. Irregularities must obtain to a great extent 
in the early stage of every language.' 

The Anglo-Saxon writers very often confounded some 
letters, and used them indiiferently for each other. They 
transposed, substituted, and inserted or added both vowels 
and consonants. The following are some of the principal 



1. With rei/ard to Consmanls. 

§ 8. 5,/, and i(, before a vowel,' are often interchanged ; 
as, "beofer," "beber," a heaver; "ifig," "iuig," iij ; 



' Many of the Tariaiis Tornis of words that we meet with evidently 
owe their existence to the careleiisness of transCTibers, while otheiB 
belong to a diflbrenoe of dialect. The Angio-Saion in its parast days, 
though in its oarly stage, was a highly cultivated tongue, with all the 
elements of indefinite improvement within itself.— See AppencKi B. 

" The changes or petmulations which letters, especially the vowels, 
undergo la the derivation and tnilection of words in Anglo-Saxon, are 
very numerous. These will be belter learned as tliey appear in their 
proper places. 

' Also p. " In ail languages, and eepecially in tlia dialects of cog- 
uale languagee, the letters employing the same organs of utterance are 
ooniinually iulerchnnged." 
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§ 9. C interchanges wi'tli g, k, and q ;' as, " tlioaces," 
"thonges," of thanks; "cyth," "'ky\h," kitulred ; "cw€a," 
" qu^n," a wyman, wife, qumn. It also, either single or 
double, frequently becomes h before a or ih, and especially 
before t; as, "ahaan," for "acsian," ov "asian," to ask; 
"(he) sehth," for "(he) s&nih," {ke) seeks, from"secan," 
to seek; " (lii) strehton," for " (hi) Btrecton," (ihef) stretch- 
ed, from "streccan," to stretch. 

§ 10, D and ( are often used indiscriminately for each 
other ; as, " (he) mette," for " (he) metde," {ke) met, from 
"metan," to meet. 

§ 11. ff ischaaged into h in many eases ; as, "dahuni," 
for "dagum," wilk days; "burii," for "burg," a town. 
It is added to words which cad with i; as, ■' hig," for "hi," 
they; and omitted in those words whicli terminate in -ig; 
OS, "dri," for "drig," dry. It is also omitted before d and 
tk; as, " maedn," ioT " maegda," a maiden ; " maeth," for 
"maegth," jjower; and before n, it is either left out, or ffn 
becomes jm, or is transposed to n^'; as, "waegn," "waen," 
a wagon, wain ; "tbegn," "then," "thaegen," "theng," 
a servant, thane; "regn," "ren," "reng," rain. Ng is 
likewise changed into nc and ngc. Or itcg ; as, "sang," 
" sane," a song ; " ring," " ritgo," " rincg," a ring. 

§ 12. ^is sometimes changed into jr; as, "(he) tliSg," 
for " (he) tbdh," {he) grew, from " the6n," to grow. It is 
also found added to monosyllables ending in a vowel ; as, 
"freoh," for "{rt6," free. 

§ 13. i is written doable or single indiscriminately at 
the end of monosyllabJes, but tbe reduplicalion ceases 
when, in lengthening the word, a consonant follows ; as, 
"well," or " wel," ^eeU ; N. "eall," A. "eal-ne,"a;/ It is 
also frequently aspirated; as, "blutan," for "liitan," to boa. 



' K and q in later Saxon. Q camUning odb u-^oiiad ia itself, i* 
MoH-sd hj lliJB letter instead of re, when substituted Tor c. 
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g 14. M sometimes interchanges with /; as, " emne- 
theow," " efne-theow," a fellow-servant. 

§ 15, iV follows the same Jaw in regard to reduplieadon 
as/. 

§ 16. R is often transposed in words; as, "forst," foi 
"frost," _/rosi; "gaers," for "graes," grtxss. Like f, too, 
it is aspirated; as, "reod," " hreod," a reed; "reol," 
" hre61," a, reel. 

§ 1'7, Xis frequently supplied by w; as, " neorcsen," for 
"neonten," quiet ; or it is changed into sc; as, "tusc," for 
" tux," a tusk or tuks. 





2. With regard to 


the Vowels. 




%VS. At 


md ae interchange as 


! follows :— 




A and oc. 


■ as, "apl," "aepl," i 


2n apple; "aecer," "ace 


aJUU. 








A', OS; ai. 


, ai, ed, and ^; as, " a 


,c,""aac,"" 


aec," an oc 


"&d," "aad 


1,- a heap; "afer," 


"ar," "6r,' 


■ ere, befo 


"&a," "aen. 


." "ean," "aio," (me 






A and e; 


as, " arc," " ere," m 


lark; "eine 


:,""alne," 


ell. 








A and fl. 


particularly before ra in a short 


syllable ; 


"mann," "i 


nonn," a mam; "sand," "sond," 


mnd; "o 



'■ ob," 
"ab," a beam. 

Aeande; as, "aeft," "eft," again; "egsa," "aegsa," 
fear. 

Ae &n& oe; as, "aeghw^r," "oeghwfter," everywlitre. 

Ae and y ; as, "aelc," "ylc," each one. 

§ 19. M, ea. and eo, as follows".— 

M, ae.anAei; as, "ege," "aege," "eige," tenvr. 

Ea, e, a, ai, and eo; as, "ceast«r," "cester," a fortified 
town; "call," or "eal," "al," "ael," all; "eard," "eurd," 
earth. £!&,i,&n& ai ; as, "edc," "^," "niec," o/joy "eij" 
"^"vrnter; eA and y, as, "eilk^ip," "j'thelie," 40^1* 
e& and «S ; as, " Eister,". ".E6ster,". Easte : 
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Eo, e, andy; aa, "seolf," "self," "sylf," self; eo.io. 

and M, especially after w ; as, "sweord," "swurd," a sword. 
E6 and «ti ; as, " eowti," " edwu," a evK. 

Note. — E is not unfrequeutly added at the end of words which do 
not require it, and omitted in many cafes where it naturally ticlougs. 
Its omission, though, eEpecially before another vowel, and when be- 
longing to declenaion, should always be denoted by the apostrophe, if 
not supplied in the letter itaelH 

§ 20. / is interchanged with e and y; as, "igland," 
"egland," "ygland," (igland, egland, ^gland?) an island; 
and likewise goes into ie and ii; as, "il," (il?) "iel," 
" iil," a hedge-hoff. I' and y also interchange ; as, " hi," 
"hy," tkey. 

§21, is changed into e, i, u, and ji, besides a; as, 
"on," "an," "en," "in," in; "pearroc," "pearriio," a 
park; "ofer," "yfer," a shore. 

§22. U is sometimes converted into eo, o, and y; as, 
"scucca," "sceooca," "scocca," a demon; "ufera," "yfera," 
higher. 

§23. F is changed into e,o, I'e, and i; as, "yip," "elp," 
an elephant; "yrf," "orf," "ierfe," "erfe," eaH^e; "ylo," 
"'Aa," same. Abo y, into e6 and ii; as, "yrre," "edrre," 
ire, anger ; "^tra," "litra," outer. 

§ 24. The forms which the same word often assumes, 
are various ; as, " sae," " s6," " se6," " saew," " s6we," 
"aiew," a sea; "hwom," "hwem," "hwaem," "hwamm," 
"huomm," "waem," a comer ; "stare," "staer," "steam," 
"staern," a thrush; "rinan," "renian," "regnan," "hreg- 
nan," to rain; " forod," " forad," " forud," " frod," old, 
debilitated.^ 



' The most of the forms coming under our notice in the mOection 
of words, will be givca for lbs conveBience of the atudtnt. 
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PART 11.— ETYMOLOGY. 



CHAPTER I. 

PARTS OF SPEECH. 

§25. There are nine Parts of Speech: the Article, 
Noun, Adjective, Pronoun, Verb, Adverb, Preposition, 
Conjunction, and Interjection. 

§ 28, These are divided into declinable and indeclinable. 

The declinable Parts of Speech are, the Article, Noun, 
Adjective, Pronoun, and Verb : the Adverb, Preposition, 
Conjunction, and Interjection, are indeclinable.' 



I 27. There are two Numbers in Anglo-Saxon, the 
Singular and the Plural ; as, " smith," a smith, " smithas," 
smiths. A Dual form, however, evidently exists in the 
pronoun of the First and Second Persons; as, "ic," /, 
"wit," we two; "thii," thou, "gyt," ye two,' 

* All words in Anglo-Saxon wore undoubtedly Rt one time dscli' 
naWe, and eucli a thing as au indeclinable Part of Speecli woa on- 
known to tho grammar of ihe language, as will plainly appear from 
the sequel. See also Anahcta d'lgla-Suxoaica, JVo/es, passim, with 
Glossary. 

' " Wit" and "0t," aa Duals, are also found in llie Moeso-GoOiic. 
One might suppose them to he tho remains of a Dual thai obtained 
generally in an earlier stage of the Teutonic dialects than the one In 
which they first appear to us, allhoiigh not required by thoir coiinoo- 
lion with the Indo-Germanic range of languages. Compare the Latin 
with the Greek in that rsspect. But is uol " wit" contracted from 
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§ 28. Nouiis follow the declension to which they helong 
with regard to tlie formation of their plurals. But some 
are the same in both numbers ; as, "cild," child, or chil- 
dren ; "wif," a wife, or wives; "word," a word, or words. 
Others are used only in the singular; iis, "gold," ffold; 
"seolfor," silver; while many names of nations aie found 
in the plural alone; as, "Dene," the Danes; "Angle," iAe 
Angle-3. Irregular plurals also exist; as, " boc," a hooh, 
"bee," hooks; "mils," a mouse, "rajs," mice; "aeg," an 



§ 29. The Cases are four, the Nominative,' Genitive, 
Dative, and Accusative.' 



§ 30. There are three, the Masculine, Feminine, and 
Neuter. 

Tbo Masculine and Feminine genders are often assigned 
to things without life. Hence there are two ways of dis- 
covering the gender of nouns; 1. By the Signification; 
2. By the Termination. 



' The Anglo-Saxon is one of tliose languages which settle tha 
qoesliou whstlier the Koniinativa should bo considered a ease, as wo 
very often find it dlsliact fiem the mere name, or expressed idea in 
genera!; as, "amine," Jie sun, " sun-beam," a eun'beam; " Idgu," 
Inie, "lah-mann," or "Ug-maiin," a law-iaan, oi laieyer. Soo Glass, 
to Anal. AnglB-Sax,, Inlrodaction, f XV. 

' The Ablative case evidently once obtained throughout the Anglo- 
Saiion, but its placo at length became occupied by the Dative, with 
the exception of a few archaic forme preserved for the moat part in 
the poetry of the language. What remains of it, therefore, may very 
properly be termed the Old Ablative. 
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1. By the Signification. 

g 31. Tlie names of all animals of tin? male kind are 
masculine, and those of tlie female kind are feminine, what- 
ever the final letter, or syllable may be. 

2. By ike Termhiatioa.' 

§ 32. The Masculine terminations are: — 

-a; -el, -ol, -ul, or -i ; -els; -em; -end; -ere, or -er; -et, 
or -t ; -ing ; -nath, -noth, -ath, or -oth ; -scipe, or -scype. 

The Feminine are : — 

-d, or -t; -en, or -yii ; -esse, -isse, or -ysse ; -estre, -istre, 
or -ystre; -ele; -nes, -nis, or -njs; -raeden ; -u, or -o; 
-ung, or -ing; -uth, or -th. 

The Neuter are:— 

-ed, -od, or -et; -em; -incle; -ling.' 

Note 1. — " Sunns," the sun, ia feminine, and " mona," tkt moon. 



§ S3. There are three Declensions, the First, Second, 
and Third, distinguished by the ending of the Genitive case 

' These rules for delermiuiiig tbe gender of nouns from (he Haal 
syllable can be only general. The beet mode of HBccrtaining it, is by 
comparison with the Icelandic and the German. 

» Sea further, { 75, Note I, 
The same is the case in mnny other languages. 
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General Buletfor the Declensions. 

§ 34. The Dative case singular is either like the Geni- 
tive, or it is formed from it by rejecting the s, when the 
termination is -es. 

The Accusative singular is always lite the Nominative, 
except when the Genitive ends in -an ; it then takes the 



In al! the declensions, the Genitive phiral ends in -a ;' 
the Dative in -um, or -on ;' and the Accusative is like the 
Nominative. 



THE ARTICLES. 



§ 35. The Anglo-Saxon has two Articles, both definite: 
"se, se6, thaet," and "tlie," tlie. The former 13 declinable, 
snd put before proper as well as common namea : the lat- 
ter is indecliaablo, and often used for all the cases of "se, 
ae6, thaet," especially in adverbial and other like expres- 
sions, and in corrupt forms of the language in its declining 
stage. 

§ 36. " 8e, seo, thaet" comprises tiie three genders, and 



foauil moat); in adverbial and other expressions of the kind, dating 
from remote periods in the liiittory of the language. Indeed -au and 
-an IhemseJves are elriclly arehaip. 
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BTYUOLOaY. 



thaes 
thAm 
thone 


ttaere tliaes 
tiaere tWm= 
fcM tiaet 

Plural. 


of Ike. 

to, for, with the. 

the. 


N. 
G. 
D. 


m.f.n. 

tMra 0/ (As. 
ttam to, for, : 


with the. 



r the oii^n of the Article, see § 119. 



fa6, theit, 
let s—thais, 
ngular and 
h efly in ad- 



tiy thaero thy. 

As, " mid U17 litiie," ui(A fte oath. Eipieas forms ii 
Bosm iJ ba inatrumtntal. 

It will be obsorjed that " th;^" is very often used in olh 
the Ablative slugular, and appaienlly then m the place ol 
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CHAPTER HI. 

NOUNS 

§ 37. Ifoiina are divided into Proper and Common, bott 
declinable. 



G. -es -es -es. -a -a -a (-ena.) 

D. -e -e -e. -um -um -um (-on, -an.) 





m. /. 


n. 


m. /. B. 






N. 


-a -e 


-e. 


-an -an -an. 






G. 


-an -an 


-an. 


-ena -ena -ena. 






D. 


-an -an 


-an. 


-um -um -um | 


[on. 


-an.) 


A. 


-an -an 


-e. 


-an -aa -an. 







.(-o«,..n.) 
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DEC LENS ION OF NOUNB. 

jFirsl Declension. 

§ 39. This Declension is characterized by the Genitive 
singular in -es. It includes a large part of the Anglo- 
Saxon nouns: almost all masculines ending in -dom, -end, 
-ere, or -er, -els, -ing, -erd, -drd, -est, -nath, -noth, -ath, 
■oth, -etb, -scype, or -soipe, and generally those in -1, -m, -n, 
and -r; also neuters in -e and -incle, those ending in one 
consonant or more, dissyllables in -el, -ol, -id, -en, and -er, 
and the terminations -ed, -od, -ud, -et, 

§ 40. Nouns ending in a consonant, add -es to form the 
Genitive, while those in -e take -s alone, as :' — 

"se smith," the smith. 

Singular. 
N. se smith the smith. 

G. thaes smith-es' of the smith. 
D. tMm smith-e to, for, mlh the smith. 

A. thone smith the smith. 

Plural. 
N, tha smith-as' the smiths. 

G. thdra smith-a of tJie smiths. 

D, tliam smith-um to, for, with the smiths. 
A. tha smith-as' ike smiths. 

' The English Possesdva or Genitive ia derivod from the Genitiva 
singular of this declenBiun, the e being omitted and the apastrophB 
taking its place; aa, " AbrShameB God," Abraham'! 6o4, or, Jfte Gai 



but ill both cases only ui that coufniktn (if 
Y- Anal. AH^o-Sa^., Intrit4., J 7a 
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Singular. 
H". se end-e the end. 

G. tiaes end-es of tlm end. 

D. thim end-e io.foi; mth ike end, 

A. thone end-e ike end. 

Plural. 
N. thd end-as (Ae eniis. 

Q. th^ra end-a o/^ iAe ends. 

D. tMm end-um to, for, wHk the ends. 

A, thi end-as* (Ae enrfs. 

§ 41. When monosyllables having ae' before a aingla 
consonant, or before sc, st, assume another syllable with 
a, o, or M, the ae is changed into a, as : — 





"se 


staef."' tke letter 
Sinffular, 


N. 


se staef 


the letter. 


G. 


etc. staef- es 


of the letter. 


D. 


staef-e 


to.fm; with the letter. 


A. 


staef 


the letter. 



With regard lo the Nominative ntid Accusative plural of noutia in 
-ende, see also 4 81, Note !. 

• Ende, aende, go-eiide. 

' It will be observed that nouits \a .e difter from those ending with 
a consonant as the foregoin^r, in the Nominative and Accnsative singu- 
lar only. 

' Not Of, which remains unchanged, although the rule is not elrictty 
observed by writers or tranecrihers. 

• Staef, staf, ntpf. 
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Plural 

N. tLi staf-as ike letters. 

Q. etc staf-a of the letters. 

D. staf-um to, for, with ike letters. 

A. staf-as ike letters. 

§ 42. Neut nd g n a %1 ad ubi n nant 
have the Nom at nd A u t e gul d pi ral 

ill! alike, whil th nl dtp ddbyaht 

vowel, and n t f li und th nil n § 43 u ally 
double these ! tt n th tli as tl ugh they a 8 
sometimes foa d d ubl n th N m nat gul a — ■ 

th t d rt d 

N. thaet word the imrd. 

G. thaes word-es of the word. 

D, tbA,m word-e lo.for, with (he word. 

A. thaet word the word. 



N. 


th4 word 


th^ words. 


G. 


thAra word-a 


of the words. 


D. 


tMm word-um 


to, for, with the reordt. 


A. 


thAword 


the worde. 



■ " gewill," a will. 



K. 


gewi], or gewill 


a will. 


G. 


gewill-es 


of a wUl. 


D. 


gewill -e 


to, for, with 


A. 


gewil, or gewill 


a will. 
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Plural. 
N. gewil, or gewill vnlls. 
Q. gewill-a of mils. 

D. gewill-um to, for, with -wills. 

A. gewil, or gewiU wills. 

§ 43. But neuter monosyllables having ae, or ae, dissyl- 
lables of the same gender ending in -el, -ol, -ul, -1, -en, -a, 
-er, diminutives in -iticle, and likewise neuters in -e, make 
the Nomioalive and Accusative plural in -u, (-o,)' as; — 

" thaet faet,"' the vat. 

Singular. 

N. thaet faet the vat. 

G. etc. fa«t-e3 of the vat. 

D. faet-e to, for, with Ike vo(. 

A. faet the vat. 

Plural. 
K. t^d fat-u the vats. 

G. etc. fat-a of the vats. 

D. fat-um to, for, mth the vats. 

A. fat-u the vats. 



§ 44. Dissyllables in -el, -oi, -ul, -1, -en, -n, -er, -r, -ed, 
-od, -ud, -et, are often contracted when a vowel follows. 
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KlTMOLOar. 




"thael 


i tangel /" the star. 
Singular. 


N. 


thaet tungel 


the star. 


G. 


etc. tungl-es 


of ike star. 


D. 


tungl-e 


to, for, with the star. 


A. 


trnige] 


the star. 
Plural. 


N. 


th& tungl-u 


the .stars. 


G. 


etc, tungl-a 


of the stars. 


D. 


tungl-um 


to, for, with the stars. 


A. 


t«ngi-u 


IJie stars. 


45. 


Proper names i 


n -na, introduced into the h 



from the Latin, sometimes follow the general rule in form- 
ing the Genitive, and soiaetiiaes undergo no change ; as, 
N. "Remus," Bemus, G, "Rerauses," Jiemus's ; N. "Mat- 
thSus," Matthew, Q. " Matthfeus," Matthew's.^ Others of 

' Tungel, tungol, luiigul, fnucgol. 

Another happy change lu English ortliography would bo the HnbaOtu- 
tion of the analogical termuiation -el, oi -ol, as the case may be, for 
that of -1e, a barbariEtn anperinduccd upon the language in a period not 
far back, through a French inHuence ; aa, cradel, for cradle; needel, 
Cocneedlei apostol, for apoalle. The change of aaimi]arbarbaristn,-re, 
lo -er, has already become quite general. The forms -le and -re suit 
a language in which the e, and, in soma nieasure, even tho I and the r 
aro clipped off in tho onunciatiou, but do not unswer for the manly- 
spoken English. Indeed, -ne for -en would be just as reasonable. 

In adjectives ending in -ie and -ile, derived from the Latin, those 
terminations might very prpperiy give place to -il ; as, venerabil, for 
venerable; Aoslil, for Koelile. 8a also -iae would become -iu ; as, 
infantin, for infanline. 

' The Anglo-Saion writers seem lo liave observed no rule with re- 
gard to the inflection of proper names in -us of foreign origin, naturally 
combg under this declension. Thus we Rnd, N. "Justus," Justus, 
G. " Juetj," D. " Juato," the Latin inflection of the name ; but N. " P6- 
*m«," Ptttr, G. " P^lras," D. " PStre." AgnJu, we have N. " Ptolo- 
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64 ANGLO-SAXON GRAMMAR. 

foreign origin conform to the inflection of common nouns, in 
every respect. 

§ 46. Some nouns of this declension transpose thar con- 
sonants in the plural; as, "disc," a table, "dixas," tables. 

Second Declension. 
§ 47. The Second Declension, which includes all mascu- 
lines in -a, all feminines in -e, -estre, -istre, or -ystre, some 
neuters in -e, and proper names, especially those of men 
and women, in -a, has the Genitive case singular in -an, 





"witega,"" a prophet. 


N. 
G. 
D. 
A. 


witeg-a 
witeg-an 
witeg-an 
witeg-an 


Singular. 

a prophet. 

of a prophet. 

to, for, with a prophet. 

a prophet. 

Plural. 


G. 
D. 

A. 


witeg-an 
witeg-ena 
wlteg-um 
witeg-an 

"SCO 


prophets. 

of prophets. 

to, for, mth prophet*, 
prophets. 

tunge," the tongue. 
Singular. 


N. 
G. 
D. 
A. 


se6 tung-e 
thffere twng. 
thaere tung- 
iha tung-an 


the tonffwe. 
an of the tongue. 
an to, fiyr, with the tongue. 

the tongue. 


« " Ptolom^o." 
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Plwral. 

N. th& tung-an the tongues. 

Q. tiira tung-ena of ike tongues, 

D. tiam tung-um to, for, with the tongues. 

A. tha tung-an the tongues. 

§ 48. !Neitters of this declension, as all others, make the 
Accusative singular like tlie Nominative, as : — 



N. 


thaet efir-e 


the ear. 


G. 


etc. e&r-an 


of the ear. 


D. 


edr-an 


to, for, with the ear. 


A. 


eftr-e 


the ear. 
Plural. 


N. 


tU eir-an 


the ears. 


G. 


etc. e4r-ena 


of the ears. 


D. 


ear-ura 


to, for, mth the ears. 


A. 


ear-ai. 


the ears. 


49. 


Proper Names. 






"Attila,"^m7a. 


N. 


Attil-a 


Altila. 


G. 


Attil-an 


of Aitila. 


D. 


Attil-an 


to, for, with Aitila. 


A. 


Attil-an 


Attila. 
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"seo Anna,"' Anna. 

d Ann -a Anna, 

i. Ann-an of Anna. 



to, for, with Anna. 
Anna. 



I 60. Names of countries and places in -a, naturally fall- 
ing under this declension, are sometimes found undeclined ; 
as, N. and A. "Sicilia," Sicily, Again, they are inflected 
as in Ladn; as, N. "Europa," A. "Eur6p3m," Europe, 
the Gen. and Dat. being "Eur6pe," for "Europae," like 
" Italie," for " Italiae," and " Kjime," for " Eomae," if the 
termination -e in such instances is not derivable from the 
same in the Nominative unchanged for the other cases. 

§ 51. The Genitive plural is not unfrequently contracted; 
as, "Myrooa cyning," king of the Mercians. 



Third I>edension. 

§ 62. The Third Declension is known by the Genitive 
singular in -e. It includes only feminine nouns, and those 
feraininea which end in a consonant, or in -o, or -u, with 
the terminations -ung, or -ing, -nes, -nia, or -nys, and -uth.' 

I 53. Nouns ending in a consonant make the Genitive 
plural in -a alone, as ; — 



' i. e. the vsoman Anna, or the said Anna. 

' The namea of women terminating in -burh, and the like, u 
g«noral1y nliich end iu a consonant, come under this den 
as, N. " Eadbarh," EaUbarh, or Eadbarga, G. " EUdbur 
" Mildred," Mildred, G. " Mildroda." Also tliose in -u ; as 
gifu," Endgifa, or Eadgifa, G. " Eadgife " 
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"wyln,"' a female servant. 







Singular. 


N. 


wyln 


a female servant. 


G. 


wyln-e 


of a female servant.. 


D. 


wyln-e 


to for, with afemalt servant. 


A. 


wyln-e 


a female servant. 
Plural. 


N. 


wyln-a 


female servants. 


G. 


wyln-a 


of female servants. 


D. 


wyln-um 


to, for, -mith female servants. 


A. 


wyk-a 


female servants. 



§ 5i. Those in -u, or -o, have the Genitive plural in 
la, and sometimes the Accusative singular in -u, as : — 







Sinff^lar. 


K. 


den-u 


a dm. 


G. 


den-e 


o/ai,n. 


D. 


den-e 


to, for, with a den. 


A. 


d.n-e (u) 


a den. 
Plural. 


N. 


den -a 


dens. 


G. 


den-ena 


of dens. 


D. 


den-im 


to, for, with dens. 


A. 


den-a 


duns. 



% 55. Those which end in a single consonant after a 

' Wyln; wyJeii. the original, mioontraeted form Noqiib of Ihia 
docloiisioLi ill -el and -en are oftsii contracted in Iha Nominative, and 
thee? will] others In -m, almost always in the oblique cases 
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short vowel, double the final letter in the Genitive, and in 
all the other oases formed according to it, as : — 



G. 


syn-ne 


of sin. 




i). 


syn-ne 


to. for 


, with sir. 


A. 


sj-n-ne 


sm. 





Q. 


syn-na 


ofm. 


1). 


sjn-nura 


10. fo 


A. 


syn-na 


sin.^. 



§ 56. Nouns in -rmg and others sometimes make the 
Dative singular in -a;' as, " fortrdwunga," from "fortni- 
wung," presumption. A few also are usually found with 
the Accusative like the Noininativo; as, "hand," a hand; 
" jniht," ^wer ; "tid," lime; " woruli," the world.* 

Irregular Nouns. 
§ 57. The few names of nations which are used only in 
the plural and terminal* in -e, are thus declined:' — 



' Si/n, sin, Bynu. 

' This termination is nrchaic, and Is met with as the Old Ablative, 
especially iu words uBsd in later limea as adverbs, either singly, or in 
phrases. For this declenEioii generally, see also Poataoript. 

» Woruid sometimes has the Genitive in -es, as if masculine and he 
'onging la (he first declension. 

■ To which must be added all such lemiiiiatlous as end in -e ; as, 
byre, -sD^te, -ware, and the like. See also j 69, and § 75, Note 1. 
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" ttS. Romane," the Romans. 
N. tM Rdman-e ike Romans. 

G. etc. Himan-a of the Romans. 

D. E6man-um to, for, with the Romans. 

A. R6man-a ike Romans. 

§ 58. Those masculines which end in -u, are declinei 
the following manner :-»- 



of asm. 

to, for, witk a son. 



to. for, . 



§ 59. Nouns terminating in -or, -er, or -ur, and denoting 
relationship, whether masculine or feminine, are declined 
for the most part as follows : — 







" br6thor, 


" a hrotker. 






SinguUr. 


N. 


br6th-or 




a hrotker. 


G. 


br6th-or 




of a hrotker. 


D. 


breth-er 




to, for, witk a brother. 


A. 


br6th-or 




a brot/ier. 



' Brilhar, hiithel, aad brathur 
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N. br6tli-ra* brothers, or hretkren. 

O. br6th-ra of brothers, etc. 

D. broth-rum to, Jbr, with brothers, etc. 

A. broth-ra' brothers, et«. 

§ 60. Some nouns, chieSy moiw^ylkbles, oontaiaing the 
vowels a, 6, H, and w, change these vowels in the Dative 
angular, and in the Nominaiive and Accusative plural. 







Singular, 




H. 


maun 


a mar 


I. 


G. 


mann-ea 


o/a« 


lan. 


D. 


men 


to. for 


; with a num. 


A. 


mann 


Flural 




N. 


menn' 


mm. 




G. 


mann-a 


of me, 




D, 


mann-um' 


to. for 


ywith men. 


A. 


menn* 


mm. 





' Brotkra, briithru, and gebr6thra, gebrdtbru, gebrdlhro. Tlieso 
nouns are very irrogular. " Sweoelor," "Bwyeter." a sitter, anali^i- 
cally has " Bwyeter" in the Dat. or Abl. with the Nom. and Ace. plnr. 
'sweoatra," or " geBweofitta," while tlie Dat. or Abi. of " modor," 
" moder," " modur," a mother, is " meder," with " modiu," or " rao- 
dra" in the other cases nientioned. 

but Bometiines '■ manuan" and " mnnnan" in the latter, as if from 
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! t6th," (Ae tooiA. 


H. 


se toth 


the tooth. 


G. 


etc. t6th-es 


of the tooth. 


D. 


t6th 


to, for, with lh4 tooth. 


A. 


toth 


the tooth. 
Plural 


N. 


tb& Utb 


the teeth. 


G. 


etc. t6th-a 


of the teeth. 


D. 


toth.um 


to. for. with the teeth. 


A. 


t^tli 


the teeth. 
Singular. 


N. 


oii 


a cow. 


G. 


Cli-fl' 


of a cow. 


B. 


ej- 


to, for, with a ixw. 


A. 


Cli 


PluraJ. 


IS. 


cy 


ems. 


G. 


cii-na 


of cows. 


D. 


cy-n(?) 


to, for. with cows. 



"sb6 bnrh," the city. 
Singular. 
N. se6 burh the dly. 

G. etc. bu(^-e of the city. 

D. byrig' to, for. with the city. 

A. burh the city. 

• Cti,, (TUU8. 

' Bgrig, byrih, byrg, byrh, hitg, berif. 
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Plural. 
N. fcia byrig* the cities. 

Q. etc. bui^-a of the cities. 

D, burg-um to, for, with the cities. 

A. byrig* the cities. 

§61. So also "b6c," a hook, "br6c," breeches, "fot," 
a foot, " gos," a goose, " liSs," a louse, " mils," a mouse, 
"turf," a turf, "sulh," a plow, ^ make in the Dative singu- 
lar, and in the Kominative and Accusative plural, " bee," 
"hrka," "f6t," "g6s," "lys," "mj^s," "tyrf," "syJh,"' 

§ 62. " Faeder," a father, is indeclinable in the singular,' 
but the plural has the regular forms of the first declension. 

§ 63. Nouns in -eo, or -e6h, preserve the 6 through all 
the cases except the Genitive and Dative plural, being 
commonly found without the A as fe6 (feoh ) cattle, 
money. Gen isbf D it fe6 etc But such a"! have 
-k, or -&h, while the Gemtiie usually has hei when the 
noun belongs to the fiist declension ippear cither with or 
without the k m the other cises both singuior and plural ; 
as, "fdh," a foe Gen fahes Gen plur fahra or 
"fira," Those in 6 or 6h have tlie Genitne in oa as, 
"h6,"or"hoh the heel or hough Gen h6s 

§ 64. " 8ae a sea ae law and ea viaie are not 
declined in the singular except m the Genitue which, 
especially in composition makes saee*! saes and eds," 
in the case of those two nouns 

§ 65. Some nouns m -u change this letter into w, or ew. 



' Sulh, Bul, sulg. 

' Sylh, Byl, sylg. 

' " Faederes" is eometimea fonnd aa the Genitive. 

' " Ei" has"od." in the Nominative and Accneative plural, 
" eiii" in the Dative; "aae," " nofea," with "saem," in the 
cases. " Ao" would eeem to he underlined even in Ihs plural. 
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in tLe oblique cases ; as, "searu,"' a dtvice. Gen. "seare- 
■Bea," or "searwes," etc, "E6wu,"' a ewe, has " eoTCa" 
in the Genitive singular, and " e6wa" in the Nominative 
and Accusative plural, with "e6wena" in the Genitive, 

§ 66. "Feld,"' a field, has -a m the Dative or Abla- 
tive, while the Genitive terminates in -ea; and "sumer,"' 
summee, " winteiv" winter, and some other nouns, both -e 

§67. The Dative, or Ablative, of "dura," a door, is 
"dura," and "duran," besides the regular form "dure." 
"Ta," « toe, has the Genitive, et<;,, "tian," or "t^n;"and 
" be6," a bee, " he6an," " bedn," or " heon," with the Geni- 
tive plural, " be6eiia," or " be6na." 

§ 68. "Freond,"' a friend, and "feond,"' an enemy, have 
"frynd" and "fjnd" in the Nominative and Accusative 
plural. 

I 69. The termination -warn, the population of a place 
collectively, has -a, {-e,) -as, or -an in the Nominative plural. 

§ 70. The inflection of names of men formed from fem- 
inine substantives, is according to that of their primitives. 

I 71. Some nouns are indeclinable throughout; a^ 
"aethelo," ruthility. 



§ 72. Nouns may be divided into Piimitive and £ 
iry. 
% 73. All Primitive Nouns in Anglo-Saxon are 



' Ediou, Bilwa, iwe, both wliich forms hava -an in the Genitive 
lingular, wilh the regular declensiou throughout 
' Feld, feald, fild. 
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syllatuc in tlieir nature; as, "wer," a man, "&,q" an oak, 
"mod," mind. 

% 74. From these Primitive Nouns were originally formed 
many adjectives and verbs, which gave hirth in turn to 
other nomis. It was also by combining two or more words 
that many ^ere made. These either appear with their 
constituents m lull or they present one complete word or 
more, together with the fragment of another having a defi- 
nite signification 

§ 73 The Secondary Nouns were formed : — 
1 By the union of two or more primitive nouns; as, 
"6c corn, ' an acorn, from "ac," an oak, and "corn," a 
corn, at nut ; " win-treow," o wW, from "win," wine, wA 
"treow," a tree; "e^land," an island, from "ek," water, 
and "land," land; but it will be observed that island 
owes its peculiar form to "eas," the Genitive of " ek," oi 
rather to the Genitive of the corruption " ie," and " land." 

Note. — Sometimes the first noun may be rendered as an adjeclivp ; 
as, " eortli-eyning," an earthly king; " morlh-wiorc," deadly teork. 

2. By adding significant terminations, wJiich are in fact 
other nouns, to primitive nouns, and to words already com- 
pounded, or derived ;' as, " cildliad," childhood, from " cild," 

■ The following are the meet of the IwmiuatioaB with definite 
luoaningB, which enter into the compoeitloii of common nouns ;-— 

-a, denoting a person, an agent, or aclor, and sometimes, an in- 
animaie abject. It would seem also to ho, in many caBOS, merely 

-byre, from "byr," nson, signifying descendants, sane. 

-d6m, expressive of authority, properly, right, o^ce, gtialily, state, 
or conditioa : Eng. -dora. 

-o, denoting either « person, or an inanimate ohjeci, and aomotimea 
merely disiinctivs. 

-els, -ylB, -Is, causatioe. 

-end, denoting the agent. 

•en, -an, .un, -eii, with the \iea oi poastasion, oi aubjectiort. 

-en, -vu, -in, -n, belonging to nouns wliich denote /einaies. 
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a child, and tbe terminadon -hkd ; " saedere," a sower < 
seeder, from "sued," seed, and -ere; "sangiatre," asongslre. 



-ere, -er, fiDni " wur," a man, and signifying a person, or an agent i 
Eng. -er.,-yar.— Obs. tliat in -era, (he radical part of the tormiDatiou is 
-er, ivilh -e disliactive, added. 

-em, from " aern," a hJiuse, or room, denoting place. 

-eslre, -ietre, -ystre, either a complete word or the fragment of a 
word, once probably signifying a iBoinan : Eng. -streeB, -cbh. 

-bAd, which eiprcEaes person, form, sex, quality, slate, or con- 
dition ; Eng. -hood. 

-iug, -iiigc, -iiiog, -ine, -eng, -ng, -ngc, -ncg, -ig, -eg,-g, denoting, 
I. ori'g'ii'. and us such forming palront/mics ; 2. ocfioii, in tliU case 
used for -nng, ds in the sequel. Note. — The plnral -ingae, -inga, 
-ingiim, signifies the inhnbitanla of a coantiy, as descendants o] 
those who preceded them on the soil : Eng. -ing. 

-esse, -isse, -ysse, softened from "ides," "idese," o/enia/e.- Eng 

-ie^l, -lyal, iniiilying inferiority, or dejiciencij, 

-ling, -lingc, denoliug, i. a state or condition; 3. an image, ex- 
ample, and forming diniiautives, beadea seeming very often lo imply 
contempt: Eng. -ling. 

-nee, -iiis, -nys, -naas, -nlas, -nyss, -es, -is, -ys, signifying quality, 
or state, and forming abstract nouns: Eng. -uess. 

-raeden, denoting, 1. i state or eonditiun; % the manner, reason, 

-Ac, as a termination, expressive of iJomEnion, otpoacr; Eng. -net. 

-ea^te, -saltan, -saetas, inhabitants, ditJetlers, settlers. 

-BoipB, -scype, signifying etate, office, or dignity ; Eng. -flhip. 

-ster, denoting gaidnnce, direction, from " BtaOr-e," id. 

-ung, -ungo, -unog, -nuc, -ong, denoting action, or passion. See 
fnrlher " -ing." 

-waeiha, denoting a leader, or chief. 

-wHt!!, from " wer," a man. See again § G9. 

Besides these there are others, the signification of which caimol 
well be defined, but which seem to denote acCian, condition, quality, 
endomment, or the like. They are, -ed, -od, -ad, -ad, -yd, -d, -et, 
etc.; -el, -ol, -ul, -yl, -il, -I; -el-e ; -em, -om, -urn, -ym, -im, -nij 
-on,elo.; -er, -or, -iir, -yr, -ir, -r; -et, -ot, -yt, -it, -t; -d, -t, -th ; 
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or soiiff-woman, from "sang," a son-f, and -istre; "c^r- 
leSsnjs," carelessness, from " oii'leds," careless, and -nys. 

3. From verba, or more correctly speaking, from the 
same root or formation as the verb in any case ; e?, " git- 
sung," desire, from "gitsian," to desire; "h&lgung," a 
kaUomnff, comecralimi, from "h&lgian," io Itallow, come- 
erate ; " swutelung," a manifestation, from "swutelian," lo 

4. By employing primitive nouns 'without any change in. 
a variety of fig-urative senses; as, "cniht," a youth, and 
also a boy, servant, attendant, disciple, client, and soldier, a 

5. By the union of significaiit prefixes to primitive nouns, 
and to others already formed in any way ; as, "Bih,"yeaee, 
concord, " unsib," discord, enmity ; " rihtwisnes," rigkteous' 
ness, " onrihtwisnes," unriffhteousness ; " cenning," hirth, 
"edcenning," regcnerationj' 

-nftth, -nolh, -nyfl), -nitli, -nieth, -nih, -oth, -ylh, -eth, -th ; -u, -a, 

' The prefixes being more or lees common to dilfereut parts of 
Bpeoch, we deem it best to give them all in this place- They are : — 

a-, ae-, negative, dcierioraiivt, or oppeaitional. But a prejixed to 
verbs especially, iii many cases either doet not alter the meaning, or 
it adds same little force or intensity to the original Bignifieation ; 
Eng. a-, GometiniGB iu the latter sense. 

aef-, af-, of-, implying dement, and also deierioratinc. 

■eg-, ag-, oeg-, ac-, a-, and sometimes ge-, from " aele," each, 
entry, and signifying every, anited with pronouns and adverbs. 

Bel-, al-, all-, eal-, eall-, signifying alt : Eng. all-, at-. 

afer-, expressing prwri(y. 

and-, ant-, an-, a-, ond-, on-, denoting opposition. 

be-, bl- ; this prefix is used in varioua ways: I. it is privative,' 

3. it denotes nearness, intensity, or excess, and perhaps should then 
have the accent ; 3. it osualty gives an active signification to verbs ; 

4. it seems to add noihiag to the meaning: Eng. be- in wms eaiei. 
•d-i ngnifying again. 
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6. By the union of an adjective with one noun or more, 
in & modifying but not a qualifying sense; as, "eald- 

efen-, efen-, ern-, efiie-, ema-, einne-, em-, expressing equalily, 
eveaneas! Eng. from the Latin, co-, con-, com-, cor-. 

eft-, implying iaet, hack again ■• Eng. from the Iifltin, ra-, rotro-. 

elt-, el-, ele-, ael- acle-, denotes what is foreign. 

for-, fore-, fer-, is either tho prpposition for, or it gives the Idea of 
prioalioa, or deterioration, and sanietimes eveu implies afiandance ; 
the word in each case probably iiaviiig a different origin .• Eag. for-; 
fore-, very, which indeed is derived from " fore," as the Old Abl. o! 
Ihe txpressed idea "[or." 

fiSre-, fiSr-, implying precession ; Eng. fore-. 

[i^-, expiessiag almiidanee, or exeesa ; £iig., from the Latin pre- 

ge-, ie-, is employed in different ways like be-; 1. it forniB a sort c) 
collective ; S. it often eeems rmid of ■meaning ; 3. it gives verbs an 
active signification, or changes them from literal to Jigaratiue, 
4. it ifl a mere augment. 

mid-, myd-, mgnifylng with .■ Eng. from the Latin, co-, com-, con-, 

mis-, mys-, denoting a defect, an error, evil, anlikeness: Bag 

n-, negative : Eng. n-. 

on-, in-, an-, either privative, or signifying in, on, upon, but some- 
times, (ike be- and ge-, apparently teitlioat meaaing : Eng. in-, nn-, 
or in, on, upon, detached. 

6f-, ord-, denoting wAal is original, cMeftancy, sapeiiority, excess. 

olh-, signifying from, out, out of; hut sometimes like Snd., and 
again deteriorative. 

regen-, regn-, ren-, denoting intensity, or signifying very, chief. 

Earn-, either signifying half, or, when used as the RkI member of 
"sflmod," together, implying conjunction — In llie latter case, it 
should have the accent. 

sin-, e^preamug continuance. 

to-, either to in Englisli, or with the idea of delej-iornlion. In the 
former case it should he written witli the accent, in the latter, with- 
out it. 

tir-, raeauingpuHier/uIiy, superlnlivcli), exceeding, very, 

UU-, on-, BH-, in-, denoting privation, deterioration, or opposition 
It is Apposed either to be allied to the German " ohne," Viithoul, or 
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faeder," a patriarch, a ffravdfaiJier, from " e.ild," old, and 
"faeder," a father ; " heah-setl," a throne, iroxa "lieah," 
hiffk, and "sell," a seat; "he^h-setl-wealdend," ruler cf 
thrones, from " heah-setl," and " wealdend," a rjiler. 

7. Sometimes nouns, especially the names of countries 
and places, are really compounded, although the first may 
be in the Genitive either singular or plural ; as, " cumena- 
hiis," a ffufst-ltouse, an inn, lit, a home of eomen, or stran- 
ffers ; "Romana-burh," Rome, lit. the city of the Romans; 
"Asian-land," Asia, lit. the land of Asia. Again, the first 
noun is only the radical portion of the word ; as, " luf- 
tacen," a love-iohcn ; " Fr ysland," Fricdand. 



I 76. The names of men and women as well as of places 
among the Anglo-Saxons being significant, are frequently 
compound ^¥ords, Those of individuals appear to have 
been mostly the effect of caprice or the effusions of vanity; 
but without doubt many were received from the illnstrioua 
in the early history of the race, and perpetuated from one 
generation to another,' 

to be derived form tlie pre&x which follows. It is vory probable that 

nth-, wulh-, implying any thing mystieal. 

wail-, won-, from " waua," viantwg, lacking, and implying a de- 
ficiency. 

wither-, do noting oppojii ion. V. Anal. Angta-Sax,, Glass., pnas. 

' The Anglo-Saxons sometimss uddcil distinctive app«tIaliona to 
their original nameB. These were taken either from some peculiarity 
of appearance, or from residence, office, tiade, possession, or affinity. 
Not nnfrcqneiitly, too, the addition expresses the name of the indi' 
tidnal's father. Thus we find " Wul&io, ee bldoa," Wulfa'e. the 
BMe, or Pale ,- " Eidric, se hwfta," Eadrie, the While, or periiaps, 
(Ae Wkite-haired, us also "se blacu," the Black, or Black-haired f 
" Aellric aet Sealtwuda," jlf(/Wc living at SaZtieood; ■' LeOfwyn, 
Balderman," Leo/wyn, an ElUrrman or Senator; " Swelgen, Scyld- 
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e Gxamples of compound proper names. 



Aetbehviilf a noble wolf. 

Egbert bright eye. 

Duast^ii a Twmntain stow. 

Sigfred the peace of victory. 

EAdiic* kappij and rich. 



EAd^fu a blessed gift. 

Aelfgifu an elf favor. 

VVerbiirh a fortified city. 

Mildred^ mild in counsel. 

3. Names of places;' as, 
Cynges-tiin the iinff's lawn, KingsUm. 

Cyric-burh the church city, Clitrbury, 

Waering-wic a fortrens'dwelliiii/, Warmck. 

wyrhta," or Sieeigen, a Shieldiaaier ; " Aegelpig, TAaiiae," AtgeU 
pig,aMiinli! " EM wig, liis mseg." Eadieig, liis Friead or Kijw- 
man; " Aeiia&e, AdHriccB aanu," Atlmaer, Aelfrie'e Son ; "Wulfrig 
Madding," Wulfrig, the Son of Madd, or MaddsoH. Hauce the 
names of the Blakes, WMle), Blacks, Cligorde, BugMom, Alder- 
mam, Coots, Sinithi, Caiiont, Friends, Johnsons, Eppiaga, and 
the tike, and those nrhicli owe their origiu to ridlcnle or deri«ou, 
and to other causes. But it was not until aftei tlie Norman cou- 
qiiesC, that surnames became geiif rally cfituUlished in England. 

' " Ric" is nsed in the conipesitiou of male names both as a prcfi^c 
and as a termination. 

' There are some words which ara frequendy met with as termina- 
tions in (he names of men and women among the Anglo-Saxona : aa, 
"beam," son, issue; " lieorht," bright; " bnth," a cily, fortress, 
which, very common in the names of the fair sex, is equally exprea- 
riie, and gives us an insight into the Saxon estimate of the femalo 
character; "hoort," Aeari; " ullli," rfor/ng', ioW; " wald," a ruler, 
lord; " wuJf," a inolf, besides the others adduced above, and Iho like. 

* There are some (ormiEulioin which are co:n;non to iinmea ol 
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CHAPTER IV. 
ADJECTIVES. 

I 77. Adjectives in Anglo- Sii-von have variable termina- 
tions, to correspond with the nouns which they describe. 

§ 78. They have two forms of declension, t!ie Indefinite, 
and the Definite. 

§ 79. The Indefinite form is used when the adjective 
stands alone with its substantive : (he Definite, when it is 
preceded by an article, or by a demonstrative, posaes^ve, 
or personal pronoun, even when the last ia goveraed in the 
Genitive. 

§80. Synopsis of Hie Declensions. 

IndefinUe TfiTninatimK. 

Singular. Plural. 



places, as, " biirh," a city; " idn," a ioicn ; " ceasler," or " cealet,'* 
from the laliii '■ cafitnim," o fortified camp, cities so oaliad being on 
eiicli eitee; "-uric," tba present -vjcli, us welJ u9 -wick, a daellivs, 
tlatioa, village, casilc, or hay, according to the luluiitioii of the places ; 
"buroB," a brnolc, strenm, ioarn, used also as a ]m!fi)(,aU(i iiow appoat- 

aiid Brau-; "i6n,"avallei/f "holm," a hntiii, or riaei -island ; " hylb," 
a tkore; "hELiu," "hdm." a home, likewisa a prefix, oud othcTs 
* The distinct lermiiiationa for the Ablative singular are : — 
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Definite Terminations. 
Singular. Plural. 



,,(-on,.™.) 



DECLBNSIOB C 

Indefinite Adjectives. 

§ 81, All AdjectucB of one syllable, except those which 

contain ae before a single consonant ; also those ending in 

-e, participles in -ende,' -od, -ed ; dissyllables in -e), etc., 

n the following manner: — 



N. gM 

G. g6d-es 
D. g6d-w 
A godm 


" g'5d," good. 

Singular, 
f. 

g6d g6d 

; god-re g6d-es 

n g6d-re god-um 

g6d e g6d 


good. 

of good. 

to, foi; with good. 

lood. 


' Indofiuile Part 


Giple^ geiietallj have ri 


t nistead of tbls lerniiua- 



liou. 

' NounB in end nearly related to Indefinite Participles, and de- 
noting the agent are declined aa before stated, according to the 1st 
declens on and aliould never be confounded with the participles Itiem- 
selveSF, The Anglo-Saxon writers always made the distinction. 

It will be observed, however, that in many instancea tlie Nomina- 
tive and Accusative piural of such noans take the participial ending 
-e, instead of -as, wliile in others, those cases are like the same caaeB 
singular ; as, " wigend," a utBmor, N. and A. pinral, " wigeiide," or 
" wigeud," or, ae the latter form Hhonld very often be tnitten, " wl- 
(end'."— See § 19, Note. 
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N. g6d-e good. 

Q. g6d-ra cfgood. 

D. g6d-uni to, for, with good. 

A. g6d-e good. 

§ 82 Monosyllables ending in a single consonant pre- 
ceded by ae, wbene\er the same consonant is followed by 
a e o 01 «, in the course of mfleclion change oeintoa; 
and these, as well at. polysjllabic adjectnes lormed by the 
dernatne terminations, ful, ig, isc, leas, lie, -sum, etc., 
and paiticipies ptssivo of the 2d and 3d conjugations in 
en, make the Nominative singular feminine and the Nomi- 
natne and Accusati\c plural muter in u,' as — ■ 



' het, " late 




Singular. 

N. laet lat-u laet 
Q. lat-es laet-re lat-es 
D. lat-um laet-re lat-um 
A. laet-ne lat-e laet 


late. 

of late. 

to, for, with late. 

late. 


Pluml. 
IB./. 
S. lat-e lat-u lak. 
Q. laet-ra laet-ra o/iite. 
D. lat-um lat-um to,/or, mtk late. 
A. lat-e lat-u late. 


g 83, Adjectives ending in -e, drop the e in declining, as: — 



' Adjectives formed by derivative terminalioiia, aud participli 
-en, ors found, however, witliout the femiiilna in -a, while the ni 
[ilural tormmBtQs jii -e. Uniformity as to the change of ae into a 
must not ]ie ^^tpecteij, 

* Laet, lat. 
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"mwe, new. 



§ 84. Those whic 


h end in a single consonant afl«i- a 


short vowel, double 


tlie consonant in declining; but one 


consonant is omitted before -ne, -re, -ra, as : — 




" gnm," severe. 




Singular. 




f. 


S. grim 


grim grim severe. 


G. grim -me 


s grim-re grim-mes of severe. 


etc. 


etc. etc. etc. 




Plural. 






N. 


grim-me severe. 


G. 


grim-ra of severe. 




etc. etc. 


§ 85. Dissyllables 


, when the inflection be^ns with a 


vowel, are often contracted, as : — 




"hAlig," hoi;,. 




Sinyular. 




/■ 


N. hAlig 


halig halig My. 


G. hilg-es 


hfilig-re halg-es of holy. 
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I'lural. 

m./.n. 

If. hdlg-e holy. 

G. h41ig-rft of holy, 

etc, ete. 

Definite Adjectives. 

§ 86. The inflecUons of Definite Adjectives are tlie same 
as those of the second declension of nouns. 

§ 8j. The definite termination of the Nominative singu- 
lar mascuUne, is always -:l, and that of the feminine and 
neuter, -e, as : — 



"segoda. seo 


gfide, thaet gdde 
Singular, 


," lae goo-. 


N. ee g6d-a 
G. thaes god-an 
D. thdm gdd-an 
A. thone g6d-aii 


thaere god-an 
thaerc god-an 
tliA g6d-an 

Fluml. 


thaet g6d-e. 
ttaes god-au 
iikxa gdd-an. 
thaet god-e. 


N. 
G. 
D. 

A. 


mj.n. 

tha god-an. 

tidra god-ena. 

thSra god-ura. 

. tha god-an. 




§ 88. In all cases, ae hefore a single consonant 13 changed 
into a in accordance with the ruie given in § 82. 


' The peculiar form met 
"thy, thflfere, tty," as :- 


. with for the Ablatii 


re singular, famadB by 


thy g^-an 




thy gi5d.an, 
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6 late, thaet la 



K. se lat-a 

G. fcliaes lat-an 

D. ihim lat-an 

A. thone lat-aa 



th^re lat-an 
th^re lat-an 
tM lat-an 

Flural. 

m. f. n. 
thi lat-an. 
thdra lat-ena. 
ihija lat-um. 
fcha lat-an. 



thaet lat<e. 
thaes lat-an, 
th^ni lat-an. 
thaet lat-e. 



§ 89. Some adjectives, t 
Jicienl, wanting, "wraecca," 
form of declension, even when used 



waedla," jpoor, "wana," de- 
•■tched, have only the definite 



COMPARISON o 

I 90. There are three degrees of comparison, the Posi- 
tive, Comparative, and Superlative, 

§ 91. The Positive becomes the Comparative both defi- 
nite and indefinite by anneaing the termination -ra for the 
masculine, and -re' for the feminine and neuter; as, "smael," 
small, "smael-ra, smael-re," smaller, indefinite, and "se 
smael-ra," " seo, thaet smael-re," the smaller, definite. 

S 92. The Superlative is formed from the Positive indefi- 
nitely, hy adding the termination -ost or -est, and defi- 
nitely, by adding -esta for the masculine, and -este' for the 

' " Wana" eometimea appears uudeelined. 

' The termination -or, aometJmoa -ur and -ar, through which -la, 
-le, are obtained, is never used but adverbially. 
' Instead of -oal, or -est, wa eoinetimea find -uet and -ael, and in 
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feminine and neuter; as, 
smal-eata, se6, iliaet smal-e 



Qial-est," smallest, and ' 
" the smallest , 



Irreyular Ccmparisona. 
. The following list contains the most of these t — 



Fos. 


Comp, 


Superl. 


afer, (adv.y 


aera 


aferest. 


formerly, ere 


earlier 


first. 


eald 


yldra 


yldest. 


old 


elder, older 


eldest, oldest. 


feaw 




feawost. 


few 




fewest. 


feor, {adi;.) 


fyrra 


fyrrest. 


far 


farther 


farthest. 


geong 


gyigra 


gyngest. 


young 


younger 


youngest. 



the place of -esta, -este, not unfrcguentty -osta, -oste, we meet with 
-iela or -yela, -iele or -yete. 

' Vanationfl iii ih'ia aud tiie following compaiiEoDs:— 

^er, tli, aar, nix, 6t ; a'era, aerra ; a'eresl, aeiost, ^rest. 

eald, aeld. 

/('SIT .' properly a DeriniUve Fionoun. Seo f lOT. 

fe^r, reorr. 

geon^, geoncging, giung, giing; gyngra, Eeongra. 

belera, batra ; 4c(s(, betost,— both formeij regularly from the old 
poffllive "bet," good. 

keai, heilg, heich, bed ; hyrra, hyra ; Ajiif, hehst 

laag, long. 

loetf; laeeeet, romned regularly from the old positive "laes," littlt; 
whence also the EnglJEh lesser. 

tuyccl, mice! ; mu'eil, m£st. 

neah, ne^g, nih ; ayhat, neahst, ticcat. 

leeort, seort. 

((rang', etrong, Bireng, Btraeng. 

ayrst; wyrreat, wyrest, formed originally from the old posliva 
" wear," had. 
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Pot. 


Comp. 


Svperl. 


g6d 


betera 


betat. 


good 


letter 


best. 


]iedh 


hyrra 


]iyhst. 


high 


higher 


highest. 


lang 


leDgra 


lengest. 


long 


longer 


longest. 


lyt«l 


laessa, 


laest. 


Utile 


less 


least. 


mycel 


mara 


m^st. 


much 


more 


most. 


neah 


nearra 


nyhsl., 


sceort 


scyrtra 


soyrtest. 


short 
Strang 


shorter 
strengra 


shortest. 
strengesl, 


strong 


stronger 


strongest. 


yfel 


wyrsa 


wyr^t. 



Some form the Superlative by 
'mafest," most, as: — - 



-mcst, -myst, from 



ros. 


Comp. 


Superl. 


aeft«r, {adv.y 


aefterra 


aeftermest. 


behind 


after 


aftermosC. 


forth, (adv.) 


furthi'a 


fyrmest. 


forth 


further 


foremost. 


inneweard 


innera 


innemest. 


inward 


inner 


inTTiost. 



' Aefltr, efter, aeft, eft, aefte ; aefterra, aoftera ; aeflermeH, aef. 
termyst, aeftmest, aefternyst. 
fyrmest, formeat, fyrest, fyrst, first. 

itmcKeard, inneward, inweard ; innemest, innemyst, innaat. 
latt, Ut, SB olceady given ; laetmeat, UetniyBt, laetenuBt. 
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Pot 

laet 
late 


Camp. 
laetra 
later 


laetmest. 
?alest. 


miAA 

middle 




middlemost. 


nitheweard 


nythera 
lower 


nithemest. 
nethermost. 


northeweard 
northward 




norihmest. 
norlhemmost. 


uppeweard 

ilteweard 

andfte 

outieard 


ufera 
upper 
litra 
and ytera 


ufemest. 
upmost. 
iltemest 
and ytemest. 
outmost. 


sitli 

late 


sithra 
later 


siilimest. 
latest. 



§ 94. Adjectives in Anglo-SaxoQ owe their origin either 
to nouns or verbs. 

1, They are nouns used in a descriptive sense; as, 
" hige," diligence and diligent ; " 14th," enH and pernicious,' 

1. They are nouns with meaning terminations added to 






, " gold," gold. 



" bl6d," 



nititweard, nytheweard, nylhewerd ; nythira, neolhora, ueothta ; 
nitJumeet, njUimest. 

tithmest, sithesL 

appeweard, upweard ; vfera, nfora ; ufimeai, uferaj-sl. 

uUvieard, dtewenl ; ■Aira, dteca, aterra, nttera, W.ia ; and, 

^l«:, :fl.,.. 

' In the course of limo slight changes were made m many InMtancw, 
for the puqK>s0 of dis^Dguishiog the odjectiTQ from the noun. 

' The following are these lerminationa: — 

-bier, -baere, -bor, having Ch^ eignltication a{ producing, and re- 
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hlood, "bl6d-ig," Moody; "wer," a man, "wer-lic," man- 
like, manly; "waestm," /rat/, "waestm-baer," /Mi!(/v<?; 
"faeder," a_/ct(Sw, "faeder-leAs," /aiAwfesK; " sia," a law, 
" &-i&esi," fixed in the law, reliffvms. 

lated to the root of " beran," ta biar, pntdace, which also probably 
comes from the Teulonic "bar,"/rMif. Obaerro that -baara itself is a 
coiiipDUixl, being formed from -baer with the -b disltnotive. So also 
with regard to -ende below. 

-cund, denoting a kind, origin, or likenees, from " eynd," id. 

-e seems to be merely diallnctjve. 

-ed, -ad, -od, -ud, -yd, -d, -t, probably tho {wrfect par<ici[de of a 
lost verb, and siguifyiiig/urnisierf m provided with. Adjectives and 
participles thus formed usually have ge- prefixed la ihem, and sue!) 
words may bo considered as belonging in every iiiBlaiice to tho latter 
class. Eng. -ed, -d. 

-en, -an, -yu, and -u, from " iiiinaii," to give, grant, and done 
Uiig addition. See farther § 408. Eng. -en. 

■ende, -yude, possibly from tho same verb, the torminalion of parti- 
ciples indefinite. 

and denoting Imnarda a place. Eng. -ern. 

-faest, -faDl, signifying/nsJ, very, perfectly, effectually. It is also 
used as a prefix. Eng. -fast 

-full, -fnl-, -foi, expressive of fvbices, cempletenesa, or perfection. 
It is also a prefix. Eng. -ful. 

-ig> -eg, -g, -i- -ic> -ec, -ich, -ech, -ie, -ug, -og, -eog, signifying addi- 
tion, probably from the radical part of " rcHii," *" "ie, add. Eng. -y. 

-iht, -eht, the same. 

-jsc, -esc, -sc, denoting the external quality of a sabjcci, like 
Eng. -ish. 

-leis, denoting prsBatioa. It is also used as a prefix. Eng. -less, 

-tie, -lie, -leo, -laee, -Ic, -11, exprcsBivo of similitude, or likeness 
Eng". -like, -ly. 

-ol, -ul, -el, -bI, nsttaily denoting a incntol quality. 

-or, the same. 

-sum,-Bom, signifying diminuliim, from the prononn "sum," soma 

siluaiioa, direction. Eng. -ward. 
cr taist, or ttie radical part of " wfse," a wise, manna 
V. An»l. A„glo.Sax., Gloss., passim. 
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3. They ave formed from nouns as well as fi-om othei 
adjectives by significant prefixes;' as, "mod," mind, "ae- 
m6d," out of mind, mad; "geleaflic/' credible, "un- 
gele&flic," incredible; "mihtig,"' powerful, " tir-meahtig," 
exceedingly poiaerful. 

4. They are formed by the union of nouna and numerals ; 
as, "Sn-e&ge," one-eyed, from "Sn," one, and "e4ge," ««. 
eye; "twy-feald," twofold, double, from "twy," ''w, and 
"feald,"' a fold. 

5. They are formed from participles; as, "bebe6dend- 
lic," imperative, from tbe indefinite participle of the verb 
"bebe6dan," to command, with the termination -lie; or 
they still present the participial form alone ; as, " berende," 
fruitful, from "beran," fo bear. 

6. They present compound forms from simple adjectives, 
or from simple adjectives and participles; as, "ylpen- 
bfienen," made of ivory, from "ylpen," belonging to an elt- 
phant, and "baeneii," formed of hone; " ethel-boren," 
noble-horn, from " ethel," nohle, and " horen," boj-n. 

'I. Tliey are further formed from pronouns and adverbs 
with significant terminations ; as, " lire-lendisc,"' of our 
cminU-y ; "lite-weard," outward, external. 

8. The increase of the same adjective from the Positive, 
is by moans of Eignificant endings.' 

' Soe I, 75, Note 2. 

* Mihiig, from milit, meaht, m 

' An-feald, twy-feald, etc., are 
that case, " feald" beuomea a, ' uumoral tarminatioii.' 

" -leudisc, -lacndisc, -landixc, ua a termitiatlon compounded of 
" land," land, a country, aiid -ieo, eigLiifiea belonging to a country. 

' The teriniiialion of Iho coniparalivo is from " sir," befart, iitat 
with respect to timt, and theu, to qaality ; that of the superlative, 
flora " liflBl," " &t," abundance. Eng. -ei, and -eat. 
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CHAPTER V. 
FRONOONS. 



g 95, Pronouns in Anglo-Saxon are divided into Per- 
Bonal, Adjective, Definitive, Relative, and Interrogative. 

1. Personal I'ronouns. 

§ 96. These are "ic," "tM," "he," "lie6," "bit," with 
their plurals "we," "ge," "hi," and the duals " wit" and 
"git." 

8 9T. Declension of the First Person " ic," /. 





Singular, 




Plural. 


N. 


ic /. 




N. we we. 


G. 


min of me. 




a. lire of us. 


D. 
A. 


me to, for, * 


vilk n 


le. D. us to,for. 
A. us m. 

Dual. 




N. 


wit 


■we two. 




G. 




er of us two. 




D. 


unc 


to, for, with us two. 



' Tlio following diSereiit funiia are found under the deolenBion o) 
this pronoun :— 

Did, Dat. and Ace. mec, meh, mek, laecli, mecic, poetic ; — Hre, asefi 
*wre ;— us, Dat, aud Ac;., usic, uaig, usih, oaich, but, !iko the pre- 
ceding forms of " iiic,"' tiseii chiefly by the poela ;— uji(, wyt;— une, 
Dat and Ace, ungc. 
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§ 98. Declension of the Second Person " thii," thou 



Singular. 

N. t^ii thou. N. 

Q. thfn o/tkee. G. 

D. tli6' to./or, with thee. T>. 

A. th6 t!i£e. A. 



r of you, 
to. for, « 



K. git 
G. incer 



ye or yow (wo. 
of yov. two. 
to, for, with you two. 
■you two. 



I 99. Declension of the Third Pereon " he, he6, hit," h., 
she, it. 

Singular. Plural. 

M". he he. 
G. his' of him. 
D. him to, for, with him. 
A. hine him. 



N. he6 sSe. 

G. hive of her. 

D. hire to, for, ■with her. 

A. hi her. 

M. hit iV. 

G. his of it. 

D. him .lo,for, with it. 



N. hi they. 

Q. hira o/^ /A#to. 

him to,/or, with them, 

hi them. 



' lie, Dut. and Ace, tlioc, thoh, used by the poets ; — cower, eowi 
iowar; — eow, Dat. and Ace, eowic, eowih, iowih, posfiq, iow, ii 
geow; — gil, gyt ; — incer, iDOete, inca; — inc, Dat., iiicg, lucrum ; — in- 

' his, hys; — ism, hyni, hion ; — iine, liyne, hieno ; — ieo, ^i^i, naS 
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§100. '•SjU,"'seIf, is declined like "god," and added 
to personal pronouns in tte same gender and case, as fol~ 

Singular. Plural. 

N. ic-sylf / myself. N. we-sylfe we owaelves. 

Or. min-sylfes of myself. G. ilre-ayjfra of ourselves. 

etc. ek. etc. elc. 

N. fchd-sylf thyself. N. ge-sylfe ye yourselves. 

Q. fhin-SYlles of thyself. Q. eowar-sylfrA of yourselves. 

etc. elc. etc. etc. 

N. he-sylf he himself. N. hl-sylfe thej/ themselves. 

G, his-sylfes of himself. G. hira-aylfra of themselves. 

etc. etc. etc. etc. 

N. he6-sylf she herself. K lii-sylfe they themselves. 

■ G, hire-aylfre of herself. G. heova-sylfra ofih 



"N. hit-syJf itself. S. lii-sylfe iJiey themselves. 

G. bis-sylfes of itself. G. hira-sylfra of themselves. 



§ 101. "Sylf" sometimes takes the Dative, or perhaps 
nore properly speaking, the Ablative, of the personal pro- 
loan before it; as, "me-sylf," myself, "tlie-sylf," thyself. 



also for " lie" and "h!," especially in pootiy, hid, BCfie ; — Aire, hyre, 
hiere; — hit, Nom. and Aoc, hyl, it; — his, hys; — him, hym. 

hi, Nom, and Ace, liig, hie, hy; — hira, hyra, heora, hiora, hiora. 

Note. — " He" and "he.6," when represonling a maseuliue or fem- 
inine noun Which denotes an inenimate abjeet, are piopeily readu«l 
by it in English, 

' Sylf, sllf, self, aaelf, Boolt 
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" hira-sylf,'" htTnsel/. It is also annexed to nouns; as, 
"Petrus-sylf," Peler's self, " Crist-sylf," Christ hifHself. 
But when used definitely, it signifies the same; as, "se 
sylfa mann," the same man.' 

2. Adjective I'ronoum. 

g 102. The Adjective Pronouns are only the Genitive 
cases of personal pronouns taken and declined lite the in- 
definite form of "god." They are "min," my, "thin," 
thy, "uncer," our-two, "incer," your-two, "lire," our, and 
" eower," yimr. The personal pronoun of the third person 
has no declinable adjective pronoun, but the sense of the 
same is always expressed by "his," "hire," "hira," the 
Genitive cases of the primitive forms, 

§ 103. To define the reciprocal sense in "his," "hire," 
"hire," more accurately, the word "Sgen,"' own, decUned 
like "g6d," is added; as, "T6 his Agenre thearfe," to his 
<yvm neeesdty. This sense the poets also express by " sin ;" 
as, " Ofsloh brothor sinne," shw Ms own brother, 

§ 104. Declension of " min," my. 



-ne ram-e 



of my. 

lo, for, with mi/. 



,1, see Anat Anglo-Sax., Part I.. 



' For (he real nature of this 
Section IV., ^ 50, Notes. 

* In poetry ws often find the definite form used for the indefiaito 
with the personal prononns proper ; as, " ic sylfa," / mytelf; " hwl 
^Ifo," she herself! etc. 

' Agen, igan, dgn, obgn, igien, aswen. 
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min-ra' of my. 


D 


mln-um to,for, with my 


A 


min-e my. 


105. Declension of "uncer," our-two. 




Singular. 


m. 


f. 


, UQc-er V 


nc-er unc-er our- two. 


. unc-res' u 


nc-re unc-res ofour-two. 


. unc-rum « 


nc-re unc-rum to,/or,mlh 


. uno-erne u 


nc-ro uncer our-lwo. 




Plural. 




M. /. B. 


N. 


u nc-re our- two. 


G. 


u„Ma 0/o.r-Mo. 


D. 


unc-rum to./or, with our-twc 


A. 


unc-re our-hno. 


106. Declension of " lire,'" our. 




Singular. 



' Minra, m^nra. 
' Tho conlraction 
table ofinSecttoi; 



f the Possessive Pronouns in -er, wlien tbe syl- 



r, but chiefly poetic. " User" has a distinct bill 
irrepular fimn of dsclensjou, as follows ;— 
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Plural. 



m.f.n. 



Of our. 
to,for, 



3. Definitive Pronouns, 
§ 107. The Definitive Pronouns are those which detmo 
r point out either classes or individuals. The following 
re the most of them :' — 

aegther^ either. aelc each. 



' Olhets are, '* feuw." " fow," "fea," few, with (he Gon. ■' fcawa," 
Dat. " feawum," and " fela," " faola," " feala," " feola," much, many, 
many a one, indeclinable, botli in like manner agreeiag with nouns, 
and beini; used as diatribntiveB with the Genitive plural; "man," 
"moB,"eae, they, employed only in the Nominative singular; and 
" ttyelio." " thislio," like " thyllic," sack, of this mrt, this like. 

' Otlier forms of these pronouns are : aegther, cgtlisr ,—aelc, ealc, 
elc. — aeais, aeneg, aeui, aleng, aeniht, i.u\, ^nig, ^neg; — aenlypig, 
aenlipig, a^nlipug, flenlypic, aeiilep l—^hl, Qht, auht, awlif, con- 
tracted from "awiht," " awnlit," augments of " wiht," " wuht," b 
thing, creature ; — «n, aeii, ain ; — athor, anther, awther; — hegea,ae 
under llifl declansion of the word J 109 ;— eoH, eaj, acl, al!, al, aoall, 
geall;— fi-noA, gen6g, ndh ;— mani'g', maneg, mani, inaenin, maensg, 
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any. 


n&ht 


nothing. 


each. 


n^n 


no one. 


anylkiiiff. 


nSthoi 


neither. 


one. 


other 


other. 


either. 


sum 


some. 


loth. 


smlc 


such. 


all. 


aes 


tkU. 


enough. 


tiyllic 


mch. 


mmy. 


unmanig 


few. 


none. 


ylc 


same. 



gen6h 



naemg 

§ 108. All these, with the exception of "hegen" and 
" thea," follow the inflection of iadefinite adjectives. " Be- 
gen" and "thes" are declined as follows. 

§ 109. Declension of "begen," both. 

™. /. «. 

N. b6gen' b4 both. 

Q. Ug-ra b^g-m of both. 

D. bam b^ to, for, with both. 

A. bi ba both. 



WBeiii, mtmig, moneg, meoig, weneg, meni ; — nainig, uaeneg, nftiig ; 
— naht, ned.ht, oauht, nawht, n6hl, contracted from "nitiuht," 
"ninwaht;" — nan, iiaen n^u ; — natJior, nauther, nawther; — nthcr, 
oCiijt; — (um, Eom; — mBilc, awylc,.swelc, and the compoiiad " atsuicg" 
all S!ich;—th(s, see ^ 110;— iSsflic, tli;^lfc, thyle, thillie, thiliec; 
— amnanig, unniaueg ; — yic, ilc. 

' The followiog variatioos are met with ill this inonouu : begen, 
b^ggen, faeSgen, bagmi ;— 6o, both Nom. and Ace, bU i—begra, 
b^gea, b^ga ; — bara, bffem- A compound farni also appeu^ ; as, 
"bi-twV "bfl-ti," "bii-lS," "ba-twU," " bd-lwlr," "ba-tSr," 
literally, ]ioth J./te tiBB. Thua wo have " Bi-twa Adam and Eae," 
ildfwn and Bvp both (ogetKer. 

'~'B^m," iot^, aad "svm,"sie»''fyii>gmim, about, us, "sume ten,'' 
tome or about ten, are usually regurdad as numerale, tike "liufeald," 
elc. In^Hjd ",aam," "*aH," and other pronouns of the kind, m^bt 
very properly he fi-^]fA indefimU tmmernU. Thft mini ber combined 
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g 110, Declension of "fches," this. 
Singular, 



N. 


thes 


theos' tliis 


(Sis. 


G. 


this-es 


this-se this-es 


of this. 


D. 


this-uin 


tiis-se this-um 


to, for, with IkU. 


A. 


t^is-ne 


tiSs this 
Piural. 


thk. 




K 


thaa these. 






G. 


thi3-83 of these. 






D. 


this-uni to, for, i 


mth these. 




A. 


thds (A«£. 





§111. The Definite that is expressed by "se, sec, 
thaet." 

4. Bclative and Interrogative Pronouns. 
§J12. The Articles "se, seo, thaet,'" and "tie," are 

w[th " sum," in most cases, is put in the Genitipe ptuial. See further 
Anal. Anglo-Sax., Fart I., Sec. V., § 35, and § 98, Notes. 

' Tbe variations [ii this ptooomi are : ihtos, thids i—this Nom 
and Aec, thys ; — l\ises, thisees, thyraes, thesses ; — thhse, tliysse, 
thissere, tbyssece, in the Gen. and Dat. both ; — tlfisum, dng. and pIuT., 
ttysmn, thissum, thyssum, thooaBuni, and the archaic forms thison, 
thyaon ; — thiaac, tbysne ■, — ihissa, thissera. 

The express farm met with for Ihe Ablative singular ia -. — 

tliise thisae tliise. 

We wilt here ohserve that "tlies, thede, this" may sametiiites be 
properly and forcibly rendered byiiis .... here, or this very, and by 
thi* .... now, or this very. The neuter " tliis," loo, ia often used 
i^matically for " thaet," and vice cersa. 

' " Thaet" ia sometimes used idiomatically for " sa" and " seC," 
and thus becomes (he origin of that for who in Engleb- 
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BTIMOLOBT. 



generally used for the Relatives, wlio, which, that. The 
InteiTogatives "hwA," w/mj? "hwaet," what? are thus 
declined : — 



H". hwi' who. 
Q. hwaes whose. 
D. hwdm to, for, 



ith whom, hwai 



A. hw, 



e whom. 



: what. 

i of what. 

1 to, for, with what. 



hwaet what. 



§113. "Hwaet" is sometimes used idiomatically for 
"hwa;" as, "Hwaet is thea," who is this? "Hwaet is 
thes Mannes Sunn," who is this Son of Man? In all such 
cases, it may be rendered what one ? 

§ 114. Like "hw&, hwaet," are also declined: — 



whoever. aeghwaet 

elles-hw^ who else ? elles-hwaet what else ? 

gehwa whoever. gehwaet whatever. 

swS-hwa-sw4 whosoever. swd-hwaet-swi whatsoever. 

§115. "Hwylc,"' who? which? or what? and "swd- 
hwylc-swa," whosoever, whiclisoever, or whatsoever, are de- 
clined like indefinite adjectives. 

g 116. " HwyJc" and its compounds, except "sum- 
hwylc," some one, are often used in a definitive sense, signi- 
fying each, every one, etc. 

' Inthispronoun we find ; iuiu, huil, wad ; Aiuiiin, hwaem ; htcoiii, 
hwaeno. 

The distinct form appearing for the Ablali™ singular is:— 

hw/f or hwf. 
' Aeghtci; Bhwi, a/It/ one. 
' Hwylc, hwilc, hwelc. 
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100 ANGLO-BAXON GBAMMAR. 

§ 117. "Hwaether" and " swa-efker,"' whether ? wUchif 
the two? and " sw4-hwaether-swd," ■which, one soever that, 
have the same declension as "hwyic," and its compounds. 

§ 118. Be who is expressed by "se-the," " bhe-the," 

"ae tJ^e," "tte... , the, aad occasionally by "he.. . . 

the." 

ORIOIH AND FOBMATION OP THB ARTICLES ANIl PBONOUHS. 

§ 119. Pronouns, as well as the Articles in Anglo- 
Saxon, have been supposed to be derived from nouns and 



1. "Se," "se6" are said by some to come either from 
"saegan," to say, or from "se6n," to see, and "thaet" and 
"the," from "thiogan," lo take. 

2. "He," "he6," "hit," have likeivise been considered 
as owing their origin to "hdtan," lo call, name. 

But what is the origin of "ic" and "thii?" 

The derivation of the Articles and of the Pronouns of the 
third person from verbs we think not only very improbable 
and far-fetched, but unnatural. 

"Se," which esohanges the sibilant for (A out of the 
Sominative feminine, is in English, "the;" in German, 
"der;" in Dutch, "de;" in Danish and Swedish, "deu;" 
while the initial of the kindred word in other cognate lan- 
guages or dialects, with the exception of the Moeso-Gothio 
■which has "sa," is either th, or d.' We therefore consider 
"the" and "theo" to be more ancient forms than "se" 
and " seo,"' 

Any one closely observing the sound of "the," will per- 

' SiDUetker, swaethcH-, Givathor. 

' 'o, 'ij, TO, the definite article in Greek, was probably at one timo 
n, TV, Tt, 01 mora aocienlly do, Sn, 9ai. 

' " So" B Bvidantty a. softened form ot " the," and so with Ji^ard 
to the MoesD-Gothic " ea." 
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ceive that it ia original and arbitraiy, and in itself definite 
with regard to another person or thing.' 

"Ic," in English, "I;" in Dutch and Moeso-Gothio, 
"ik;" in German, "ich;" in Daiiiah, "jeg;" in Swedish, 
"jag;" in Icelandic, "eg," "jeg;"' in Latin, "eg-o;" in 
Greek, "ly-ii;" in Slavonic, "az;" in Lithuanian, "asz;" 
in Hebrew, as a postfix "I;" in Zend, "az-era ;" in Sam- 
krit,' " ah-am ;"* in Malay, " ek-o," all indicate a common 
source and an original aound pointing to the individual 
speaking in his own person. 

" Thii," in English, " thou ;" in Dutch, German, Danish, 
and Swedish, "du;" in Moeso-Gothic and Icelandic, "ttd;" 
in Latin and Hindustanee, "tu;" in Greek, " ai," "tu;" 
in Slavonic, " ty ;" in Lithuanian," " til ;" ia Hebrew, " at," 
" atta ;" in Armenian, " te," " to ;" in Persian, " tu," 
"to«;" in Zend, "tfl-m;" in Samkrit, "tu-am;" and the 
like in other languages and dialects either nearly related, 
or far removed from each other, is arbitrary in its nature, 
and leads the mind to the person addressed iuid in prox- 
iuily. 

"He," from which " he6" and "hit" are formed by a 
slight modification, in English, " he ;" in Dutch, " hy ;" in 
German, "er,-" in Danish and Swedish, "han ;" in Ice- 
landic, "hann;" in Hebrew, "hi," seems to be simple and 
primitive, and to have reference to the person sp(^en of as 
absent.' 

' Obsorvo Ihe difference between " thafer," there, and " h^r," kere, 
in the organs omployod to eiptess them: the former in its sound tleter- 
minato with regard lo another place ; the latter, wilh regard to that 
where lbs peraou is speaking. 

' J ill Dauisii, Swedish, and Icelandic, is pronounced like y in 
English. 

' r. Aaal Anglo-Sax., Inirod., § 4, Note 3. 

" In the Yorkshire dialect of England, " ah." 

' The same difference ia perceptible in the pinral of these ptoniUM 
in all the pereons, as well as in the oblique cases. 
9* 
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This view may be fanciful, but it is at least very plausi. 
ble. 

3. "Sy]f,"ae^, is probably deriyed from "sawl," "saul," 
the soul, and "lif," t/ie life, as pointing the most determi- 
nately to the individual. " Sjel," soul, was used in. Old 
Swedish in the place of the modern " sjelf," self, and the 
Hebrew "nephesh" was likewise employed to express 
either idea. 

4. "Agen," ovm, appears to be no other than the per- 
fect participle of the verb " agan," to have or possess, to 
own ; or iu its form " iigan," it may be the infinitive of the 

5. " Thes," this, in its sound, seema to be definite with 
respect to something near. Compare it with "thaet," 
that. 

6. "Hw^," wiiol seems to be arbitrary, and to contain 
the interrogative within itself. 

7. Some of the Pronouns are compounded; as, "maenig," 
many, from "man," one, they, and the termination -ig; 
"naenig," rm one, from"ne," not, and " denig," any one, 
and "aenig" itself, from "afen," one, and -ig; "hwjle," 
which? from "hwS," and "lie," like; "swylc," suck, from 
"swa,'" so, and "lie." Other examples might be given. 
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EITMOLOOY, 



CHAPTER VI. 

THE NUMERAL 



§ 120. The Numeral combines the Subsfantiye and the 
Adjective, and ought to l>e treated as a distinct part of 
speech. It is divided into Cardinal and Ordinal Numbers ; 
as, "kn," one; "se forma, se6, thaet forme," the first. 

I. Cardinal Numbers. These are: — 



2 tw^gen, twd, twa two. 

S thry, three, threo three. 

4 feower four. 

5 fif /«. 

7 seofon seven. 



' The following are some of the variations of the Cardinal Numbers. 
It ia deemed uoneoessary to give IhoBo of the Ordinals, as an idea 
may be formed of tliem from llie others. 

an, Eoe under § 131 i—tieegen and thry, nnder 4 121, 1, and § 121, 
2;— /eomer, feowr, fowr, fewer, fe6r, ii^r, father, ffitbyr;— si», eyjt, 

eyfon, BBofa, Beouen, sibuii ',—eahla, ehta, aehta, ahta ; — nigon, nygon, 
nigaii, nigen, nyga ; — ti/n, ten, tin ; — cndlufon, endleofua, aendlofen; — 
feaietrtyiie, feowertine, feowerteUB ^—fiflyne, fiflene, fiften ; — sixtyne, 
BJxtetie; — seofoittyne, aeofoutiae; — rtigonit/oe, nigootiiie, niganline, 
nyganlyne; — Ivsenlig, tweontig, twenta; — thriltig, thrilig J— /eouier- 
Hg, feowrtig; — sixiig, aixleg, sexlig. " Seofa," " uyga," and " Iweu- 
ta" would seem to be Gentlives of dialectic forme "eeofo," which is 
indeed found, " nygo," u:id " twciite." Compare § 123. 
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10 tyn 


ten. 


11 cttdlufon 


eleven 


12 twelf 


twelve. 


13 thveottyne 


tUrienH, 


14 feowertyne 


fQurtecn. 


16 fiftyne 


fiftem. 


16 siKtyne 


sixteen. 


17 seof-Mityne 




18 eabtatyne 


eiffh^n. 


19 higontync 


nineieen. 


20 twentig 


twenty. 


21 An and twentig 


one and twmtg. 


etc. etc. 


etc. etc. 


30 thrittig 


tUrty. 


40 feowertig 


forPa. 


50 fiftig 


m- 


SO sixtig 


siity. 


VO huud-seofontig 


seventy. 


80 huiid-eahtatig 


fighty. 


90 Inind-nigonlig 


nimty. 


100 hund-teontig, [»■ hiind 


a hundred. 


110 hund-endlufontig 


a hundred and ten. 


120 huiid-fwelftig 


11 hundred and twenty. 


200 twa-hund 


t/ico hundred. 


1000 thiisend 


a thousand. 


(itc. 


etc. 


2. Ordinnl Numbors, 


These are :— 


l9t se forniii 


the first . 


2d se other 


the second. 


Sd' sethridda 


the third. 


4th sefe6rtha 


tliefmirlh. 
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Bth 


sefifta 


the fifth. 


6th 


se sixta 


the sixth. 


Vth 


se seofotha 


the seventh. 


Bth 


se eahtotha 


the eighth. 


9th 


se nigotha 


the ninth. 


10th 


se teotha 


the tenth. 


11th 


se endlyfta 


the eleventh. 


12th 


se twelfta 


the twelfth. 


1 3th 


se thrytteotlia 


the thirteenth. 


14th 


se feowertcotha 


the fourteenth. 


16th 


se fifteotha 


the fifteenth. 


16th 


se sixteotha 


the sixteenth. 


ITth 


se se of on teotha 


the seventeenth. 


18th 


se eahtateotha 


the eighteenth. 


19th 


se nigoiiteotlia 


the nineteenth. 


20th 


ae twentugotha 


the twentieth. 


2l9t 


he Sn and twentugotha 


the one and iwentielh. 




etc. ete. 


etc. etc. 


30th 


se thritligotha 


the thirtieth. 


40th 


se feoweitigotha 


the fortieth. 


50th 


se flftigotha 


the fiftieth. 


60th 


se sjxteogotha 


the sixtieth. 


70th 


se hund-seofontjgotha 


the seventieth. 


80th 


se liund-eahtatigotha 


the eightieth. 


90th 


se hund-nigontigotha 


the ninetieth. 


100th 


se hund4eonfigotha 


the hundredth. 


110th 


se hund-eadlufontigotha the hundred and tenth. 


120th 


se hund-twelftigotha 


the hundred and twentieth. 



% 121. "An," one, is declined like "g6d,"' "Tw^gen, 
twa," ((*o, and " thry, tLieo," three, axs declined in the 
following manner : — 

' When fltanding definitely si a pronoun, il aignifies altmt 
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1. " tw^gen," two. 

m. f. x. 

N. tw^gen twa tvio. 

G. tweg-ra tweg-ra. of two. 

D. tw4ai twam to, for, ttitk two. 

A. twegen twa' two. 

2, " tTiry," three, 

m. f. n. 

N. thr^ threo three. 

O. thre6-ra t^re6-ra of three. 

D. thrym thrym to, for, with three. 

A. tlirjr threo' three. 

§ 122. "Feower," /<""■' makes the Genitive "feowera;" 
and we sometimes find "fifa," "sixa," "aeofona," as the 
same case of " fif," fve, "six," six, "seofon," seven. When 
used absolutely, " tyn," ten, makes the Nominative and Ac- 
cusative "tyne," and the Dative "tynum:" also "twelf," 
t-wehe, the Nominative "twelfe," the Genitive "twelfa," 
and the Dative " tweifum." 

§ 123. "Twentig" and the other numerals in -tig, are 
thus inflected : — 

m. /. n. 

N". twentig twenty. 

Q, twentig-ra of twenty. 

D. twentig-um to, for, with twenty. 

A. twentig twenty. 

' In Ihe deoleusion of " twdgen," wo have iuid, IQ, tui, tnu, twih, 
K twfg, tufg, tw;^, either in the Norn, and Ace, oc in both ; — Iwigra, 
tw^gsra, tw^ga ; — liBim, Iwaem, 

' In " ttry" likowise -, — (iry, thri, thrig, thryiw, t]jl^ ; — ^^trt6, 
tJirifl ;-^(iryin, thrirn. 
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§ 124, All these numerala in -tig, nre used in the Homi- 
native and Accusative, both as nouns which govern the 
Genitive plural, and as adjectives which agree with nouns 

I 125. "Hwnd" and "hundred,"' a hundred, and "thii- 
Gund," a thousand, are treated in their inSection as nouns 
of the first declension. 

§ 126. All the Ordinal Numbers with the exception of 
"se other," the second, are declined definitely; as, "se 
forma, seo, thaet forme," the first. 

§ 12?. "Healf,"' lialf, when used as a numeral, is gen- 
erally placed after the cardinal, or the ordinal which agrees 
with it, and which it diminishes by the one-half of a unit ; 
as, " six healf marc," five marcs and a half ; " thridde 
healf," timi and a half? 

§ 128. Distributives are made by a repetition of the 
Cardinal Numbers ; as, " six and sis," six and six, by sixes. 

§ 129. The Anglo-Saxons also expressed numbers by 
the different positions of the letters I, V, X, L, E, and CD,' 

ORIGIK AND rOaMATION OF TUB NUMERALS. 

§130. 1, The Cardinals "in," " twegen," "thry," 

' " Hundred" is, properly speaking, a noun with (tie sivnification of 
etnturia In Latiii ; it uot only meana the uumber hundred, but it in 
applied to a division of a county; aHj'*junau hia handredo," foiMm 
his hundred. It is compouuded of " hund," and " red," a word sup- 
posed to mean a stroke or tine, " it b^ng the ancient custom to count 
or number by strokes or lines." 

' Healf, half. 

' For the eiplanatiou of this idiorn, see Anal. Anglo-Sax., Part I., 
Seo. v., 5 18, Notes. 

' It would seem that the letters J, X, E, Cp, were first assumed to 
represeut the decimal uumbers 1, 10, 100, lOOU, and then by bisecting 
tlie three last were given V (U) 5, L 50, and D 500. After that, 
nothing more was wantiug iu order to complete the system than to 
place the diifarent letters in additive aijd subtractive posilioigjr. 
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"feower," " fif," "six," "seofoii," "eahta," "nigon," are 
more or less simple. 

2. " Tyn" appears to be a contracted form from " twA," 
two, and " hand," a hand ; signifying both the hands, or the 
(en Jingers, the common way of counting in the early stage 
of mankind, aa always with children. 

3. "Endlnfon," and "twelf," are compounded from"dn," 
and " tw6gen, tw4," and "lifan," to leave} " Threottyne," 
"feowertyne/' "fiftyne," "sixtyne," " seofontyne," "eahta- 
tyne," " nigontyne," owe their origin to "tyn/' and the 
simple numbers "An," "twegen," etc. 

4. "Twentig" is compounded of " twa," " tyn," and the 
termination -ig, and signifies /!*o tens, or tiviee two lutnds 
added logether. 'ITie same fohnation obtains in all the nu- 
merals which end in -tig. It is true that from seventy to n 
hundred and twenty inclusive, "htind" is prefixed, but 
more as a refinement than any thing else, since it is some- 



times omitted when the same word. 


used to express a hwn- 


dred, goes before 


I. In a ■ t r 


"h 





h 


im, but its meani 


ogwas ft w d 


t nd d t tei tm 


t 


S. The tens ai 


■e incre d by plat 


gth 


mt fi t 


tl 


"and," and, but 


, after h d 


h nd 


; th m 


11 r 


number is set last, whil 


V 


t d ■Hh 


th 


Smaller number i 


s placed b f h 


d 


t d t 


1 


plication. Thus 


"an a d t t 


m 


dt entj 


i 


hnnd wintra and tliritt 


h 


d d d tJ 


i^ 


years. 










6. "Tlnisend, 


" a tko> id tl 


ght 


t b n 


1 ■ 


than the more 


complef M C 


fl 


t hu d 


r 


" t^huns hund," 


ieniim }u d 1 


B t 


hd 


t 


is doubtful. 










1. Ordinals ar 


e form d f tl 


d 


I^ mb 




"svs." six; "se 


sixta, s th t 


t th 


tk 






' See Apiienrfix C. 
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CHAPTER Til. 

VERBS. 

§ 13!. Verbs in Anglo-Saxon may he divided into two 
orders, the Simple and the Complex ;' and also subdivided 
into Conjugations and Closes. They are likewise Mixed 
and Anomuious. 



§ 132. There are three Conjugatitms, the 1st belonging 
to the Simple order of verbs, and the 2d and 3d to the 
Complex order. Under each of these are arranged three 



J. These are four, the Indicative, Subjunctive, Im- 
;, and Infinitive. 



§ 134. The Tenses are onlj' two, the Indefinite and the 
Perfect; the former being predicated either of the pres- 
ent time or of a future period, and the latter, of any past 
time, accordii^ to the relation in which the sentence con- 
taining the one or the other stands.' 



' The Pferfoct lenae in Anglo-Saxoii may be tendered by llie Im- 
perfeet, the Perfect, or the riuperfect in English. Uke the Latii) 
Imperfect, it ii hIbo used to donote lehal if in the habit efbeittg dine 
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NUMDERS. 

§ 135. There are two Numbers, the Singular and tha 
Plural 



§ 136. Each number contiuns three Persons, the Ist, 
2d, and 3d. 



§ 137. There are two Participles, the Indefinite and the 
Perfect. 

GEHUND. 

§ 138. The Gerund, termed by some a Seemid Injinitive, 
is always preceded by the preposition " to."' With the 
verb of existence, it has a passive signification, or expresses 
what ought to be done.' 

CONJUOATION OF VERBS. 

1. The Simple Ordei: 
§ 139. This Order is distinguished by having the Per- 
fect tense of two or more syllables, with the termination 
■ode, -ede, -de, or -t«, while the Perfect participle ends in 
-od, -ed, -d, or -t,' as : — 

1st Conjugation, 
a. Inf. -Per/. Per/. Pari. 

1 luf-ian, to love, luf-ode, loved, luf-od, loved. 

2 baern-an, to bum, baem-de, burned, bacm-ed, burned. 

3 syll-an, to give, seal-de, gave, seal-d, given. 

' This particle is never found before the Intinitive En Anglo-SaxoTi, 
as in Eii^ii^. 

> The Gerund combiiieB the nature of the noun with thai of the 
verb, just as the Participle unites the properties of the adjective aitJ 
of the verb. 

' The difference between the endings -de and -to, and -d and -t, 
depends allogethor upon the hardness, or the softness of the preceding 
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§ 140. Inflection of the verb "lufian," to love, 1st Class. 

Indicative Mood. 

Indefinite Tense. 

Singular. 

1 io luf-ige / love. 

2 thu luf-ast thou lovcst. 

3 he, he6, hit luf-ath he, she, it lovelk, or loves. 

Plural. 

1 we luf-iath' we love. 

2 ge luf-iath ye, or you love. 
S hi luf-iath they love. 

Perfect Tense. 
Sitiffulof. 

1 ic luf-ode' / loved. 

2 thii luf-odest thou lovedst. 

3 he, he6, hit luf-ode he, she, it loved. 

Plural. 

1 we luf-odon' ^Be loved. 

2 ge luf-odon ye, or you loved. 

3 hi luf-odon they loved. 

' Lafialh, lufige. The form of the first person aiogular is used for 
the plural wlieiiSTer tho proiiouu follows the verb, as ill asking a 
qiioBtioii ; and in accordance with thia rule, the second person plural 
of the Imperative, which is always like the plural of the Indeiiuile 
IndicaUve, DEBumas tho sams form ; but never wlieii the Nomhiative 
is omitted. 

SometimSE, howover, we find Che peculiar termination of the plural 
enphonioally retained ; as, " magon ge," are yt able ? 

' Lufade, Infede, and so also with regard to the plural. 

• Lufodon, lufode, upon the same principle as in Nolo 1, bat verj 
wldom occurring. For -on we also find -an, -en, and -uu. 
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112 anolo-saxok obammah, 

Sdbjuhctivb Mood. 
Indefinite Tense. 
Singular. 

1 io luf-ige / love." 

2 till luf-ige Ikou love. 

8 he, he6, hit luf-ige he, she, it love. 

Plural. 

1 we luf-ion' toe love. 

2 ge luf-ion ye, or you lovt. 
S hi luf-ion they love. 

Per/eel Tense. 
Singular. 

1 ic luf-ode' / loved. 

2 thd luf-ode thoa loved. 

8 he, heo, hit luf-ode he, she, it loved. 

Plural 

1 we luf-odon we loved. 

2 ge luf-odon ye, or you loved. 

3 hi luf-odon they loved. 

Imperative Mood. 

Singular. 
2 luf-a thu love thou. 

Plural. 
2 luf-iath (ge) love ye, or you. 

* A conjuncUou such aa " gif," if, " thaet," that, " theih," thoHgh 
accompanies the SiibjuucliTe lODod. 
' liofioB, luliaa, lu&en. 
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Infinitive Mood. 

Indefinite Tense. 

iuE-ian^ to love. 

Participles. 
Jttdef. luf-igende' loving. 

Perf. luf-od' loved. 



Indef, to luf-igenne,^ to love, abcml to love ; of, in, and 
to loving, and to fc l<wed. 

§ 141. Inflection of the verb "baeman," io hum, 2d 
Class. 

Indicative Moon. 

Indefinite Tense. 

Singular. 

1 ic haern-e I bum. 

2 tliii ba«rn-3t thou bumest. 

3 he, heo, hit baera-th ke, she, it burnetii, or burns. 

Plural. 

1 we baein-ath' we hum. 

2 ge bii«in-ath ye, or you burn. 

3 hi baern-ath they hum. 

' Lujiaji, lufigeail. For -an we sMnotimes find -en. 
'' Lujige-ade, lufiende. 
. ' Lufod, gelufod, gelufad, gelufed. 

' Lufigtant, lufieniie. — For the insertion of llie g in such cases ai 

" lufige," " Infigende," " lufigoiine," see again ^ 1, Note 7, with 1) 40a 

' Baernath, baerae ; — iaenton, baernaa ; — iaernan, forbaeroali, 

Dubaernan ; — haeriiaBiie, baernenne. 

10* 
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perfect Tense. 
Singular. 

1 ic baern-de I banted. 

2 ttii baern-dest thou humedal. 

3 he, lie6, hit baern-de he, she, U humed. 

Plural, 

1 we baem-doa we burned. 

2 ge baern-don ye, or you bumed, 

3 hi baern-doii they burned. 





SUBJUHCUVB 


Mood. 






Indefinite Tense. 






Sin.jula' 




1 


ic baern. 


-e 


I bum. 


2 


thii baern-e 


thou bum. 


3 he, he6, 


hit baern-« 


'le, she, it bum. 






Plural. 




1 


we baer) 


n-on 


we bum. 


2 


ge baerr 


i-on 


ye, or you bum. 


3 


hi baern 


-on 


they burn. 



Perfect Tmue. 
Siligular. 

1 ic bearn-de / bumtd. 

2 thii baem-de thou bui-ned. 

3. he, he6, hit baern-de he, she, it burned. 

Plural. 

1 we baern-don tee burned. 

2 ge haern-don ye, or you burned, 
S hi baein-don they burned. 
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Impbbativb Mood. 

Sinfftilar. 
2 beam tlid bum thou. 

Plural. 
2 baern-ath (ge) hum ye, or j 

iKriNiTiVB Mood, 

Indefinite Tense. 

baera-an to bv,m. 

Pabticiples. 
Indef, baem-ende burning. 
Perf, baeni-ed burned. 



Indef. t6 baern-aiine, lo burn, about to bum; of, in, and 
tu burning, and to be burned. 

§ 142. Inflection of the verb " syllan," to give, 3d Class. 

Indicative Mood. 
Indefinite Tense, 



Singular. 

1 ic syll-e I give. 

2 tlid syl-st Ikou ffivest. 

3 iie, heo, hit syl-tl h q 


th. or gives. 




■ Syitk, aillh s—syllatk, sy e 
■fllan, geEyllan ; — seald, geaea d 

Wo will liere obseri-e Uia a 
inetances, on-, aud to-, are iud S 




ges 
n By 

e 

nd t- 

rf 

enolm 


ohaiigeably pr 
irticiples; ge- 
iwilhimheir 


ellaii, 
lav/ 


lo verba, espeoially io perfect 
perfect teu»e is miivetaal. Some 


etbsa 


otlia 
iiDipla 
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Plteral. 

1 we ayll-ath we give. 

2 ge syll-ath ye, or you give, 

3 h! Syll-ath' t}iey give. 

Perfect Tense. 
Singular. 

1 ic a«al-de I gave, 

2 ib.ll Beal'dest tkow gavest. 

8 he, }ie6, hit seal-de he, she, it gave. 

Plural 
1 we seal-don lee gave, 

3 ge seal-don ye, or yffu gave, 
3 h( seal-don Ih^ gave. 

SuBJUBCTivE Mood. 

Indefinite Tense. 

Singulaf. 

1 ic syll-e J give. 

2 thi syll-e thou give. 

3 he, heo, hit syll-e he, she, it give. 

Plural. 

1 we syll-on we give. 

2 ge syll-on ye, or you give. 

3 hi syll-on they give. 

state, but only occur with these prtfiiiea. Very often irnJead lliey 
nlfect the signification of the ^mple word- 
It is evident that in the earlier stuge of the language, the distltictiva 
fbrcee of the fotagoing prefixes, naturally iwherenl in them, Invariahly 
obtained. At a later period, ge- especially, began to be used more for 
«npliony than for any thilfg else, wliite the peculiar intensities of the 
Others ill niauy oases gradually disappeared. But see again i 75, 
Nsle 3, and also Anal. Angh'Sax., Gloss., eub vocibua. 
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Perfect Tense. 
Singular. 

1 io seal-de I gave. 

2 thii Beal-dest thou gavest. 

8 he, he6, bit seal-de Jie, she, it gave. 

Plural. 

1 we BCEil-doii we gave. 

2 ge seal-don j/e, or yow gave. 

3 hi Eeal-doQ tkeg gave. 

Imperative Mood. 
Singular. 
2 syl-e ttii give thou. 

Plural. 
2 syll-atli (ge) give ge, or you. 

iBFiKinvE Mood. 

Indefinite Tense. 

ayll-an to give. 

PAETlOIPLBe. 

Indef. syll-ende giving. 

Per/, seal-d ffiven. 

Indef. to syll-anne, to give, about to give; of, in, and * 
giving, and to he given. 



ft the Isi Conjugation. 

1, The Ist Class contains all verbs in -ian. 

2. The 2d Class comprises those which are derived fiom 
iioims, adjectives, and other verbs. 
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3. The 3d Class incl d h wh h have the Perfect 
tense of more than on jll bl Ik he rest, and which do 
not belong to the othL w la. 

2. Tk C I X der. 

§ 144. This order makes the Perfect tense a monosyl- 
lable, with a change of vowel, and the Perfect participle in 



2(/ Conjugation. 

CI. !«,/. Indef. Perf. Ferf. Part. 

1 et-an, to eat, et-e afet et-en. 

2 laat-an, to let, laet-e let laet-en. 

3 far-an, to go, fav-e f6r far-en, 

g 146. Inflection of the verbs "etan," to eat, "lafet 
to let, and " faran," to go. 



Ibdicakve Mood, 




Indefinite Tense. 




Singular. 




1 ic et-e laet-e 


far-e. 


2 thil yt-st laet-st 


faer-st. 


3 he, he6, hit yf lafet 


faer-th. 



Plural. 

1 we et-ath laet-ath far-ath, 

2 ge et-atU laet-ath far-ath, 

3 hi et-ath laet-ath far-ath. 

*yt, yH;—ttath, ete i—laitath, l^te ■,-—faTal!i, (are -.—laitan : 
oulaelan, to continue ;~fara-B, Tearrau, gefaran, gefBeian: afaraa 
afeBrrinil, ta go out of; on-faran, tg go on .- W-faran, to go loi—^len, 
ge-oten \—fareii, ga-faren. 
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Perfect Tense. 
Singular. 

1 ic aet let f6r. 

2 fctii Mt-e kt-e Kr-e. 
S he, be6, hit aet let f6r. 



1 we aet-on let-on f6r-on. 

2 ge Mt-on let-on f6r-on. 

3 hi aet-on let-on for-on. 

Sdbjdnciive Mood, 

Indefinite Tense. 

Singular. 

1 io et-e laet-e far-e, 

2 thii et-e Ijfet-e far-e. 

3 he, heo, hit et-e lifet-e far-e. 

Plural. 

1 we et-on laet-on far-on. 

2 ge et-on laet-on far-on. 

3 hi et-on laet-on far-on. 

Perfect Tense. 
Singular. 

1 ic £fet-e let-e for-e. 

2 fchti ^t-e let-e f6r-e, 

3 he, heS, hit aet-e let-e f6r-e. 



2 ge ifot-oi 

3 hi aet-oi 
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Impeha^ive Mood. 



Plural 




2 et-ath 1a;et-ath far-ath 


(ge.) 


iNFiumvi Mood. 




Indefinite Tense. 




et-an Isfet-an 


far-aM. 


Participles. 




[ndef. et-ende laitt-ende 


far-ende. 


Perf. et-en la«l.-en 


far- en. 



Gerund. 
Indef. tb et-anne laet-aiine far-anne. 

§ 146. Remarjcs on the 2d Conjugation. 

1. The 1st Class contdns those verbs whieb liave a loinj 
e or t before a single characteristic. 

2- The 3.d Class includes those which have a short e and 
short eo in the Perfect. 

3. The 8d Class comprises those .>rhich form the Perfect 

Sd Ci^uffatitm. 

CI. ■ Inf. Indef. Perf. P^f. Part. 

1 byrn-Mi, (o bum, byrn-e barn bum-en. 

2 -writ-an, to write, writ-e wrat writ en. 

3 sceot-an, to shoot, sce6t-e aceat seot-en. 

§ 147. Inflection of the verbs " byman," to bum, " wri- 
tan," to write,, ,&nA "see6:tliJ>j" to shoot. 
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Indicative Mood. 

Indttfiiiite Tense. 
Singular. 

1 ic byrn-e writ-e sce6t-e. 

2 till bjrn-st writ-st, sc;{'t-st, 

3 he, hu6, hit byrn-th writ sc;j't. 

Plural. 

1 we byra-ath' writ-ath sce6t-ath. 

2 ge byrn-ath writ-ath sce6t-ath. 

3 hi byrn-ath writ-ath sce6t-ath. 





Perfect Tense. 






Singular. 




1 ic 


barn wr&t 


sce&t. 


2 thii 


burn-e writ-e 


scut-e. 


3 he, heo. 


hit barn wrat 
Plural. 


sceiit. 


1 we 


burn-on writ-oti 


BCiit-on 


2 ge 


bum- on writ-on 


scut on 


3 hi 


bum-oil writ-on 

SuBjUBCTivK Mood. 

Iftdefinite Tenw. 

Singular. 


scut on 


1 IC 


byrn-e writ-e 


scefit-e. 


2thA 


bjrn-e writ-e 


8ce6t-e, 


3 he, he6. 


hit byrn-e writ-e 


sce6t-e. 



' Bymath, bynie; — taritath, write; — seeotath, sceiilB j — tarn, 
rn; — Tsr&t, gewrSt ; — byman, gebyrnan, forbyman ; — toHion, ge- 
■ilan : awrilan, tn write ok*; — sceilnn, eo6tan, be-BOOiiUn ; — 
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1 we 
2ge 
3 hi 


Plural. 

byrn-on writ-on 
bym-on writ-on 
bym-on writ-on 


sce6t-on. 
sceot-on. 
sce6t-on. 


1 ic 
2tbii 
3 he. 


P^fect Tense. 

bura-e writ-e 

burn-e writ-e 

be6, hit bum-e writ-e 


scut-e. 
scut-e. 

scut-e. 


1 we 

2 ge 
8 hi 


Pluril. 
burn -on writ-on 
burn-on writ-on 
bum- on writ-on 

Imperative Mood. 


scut -on. 
scut- on. 
scut-on. 




Singular. 
2 bym writ sceot th;i. 




Plural. 
2 byrn-ath writ-ath sce6t-ath (ge.) 



Indefinite Tense. 
byrn-an writ -an Bce6t-ai 



Iniif. byrn-ende 
Ptjf. burn -en 



writ-ende 
writ-en 



sCe6t'6Dd«. 
Bceot-en. 



Indef. t6 byrn-anne writ-a 
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§ 148. Remarks on the Zd Conjxigathn. 

1. The 1st Class contains those verbs wbieh have a 
short i (y) before mb, mm, mp, nc, nd, ng, wa, rn ', a short 
a (o) in the Perfect, and m in the Perfect participle : also 
those which have a short ew eo before gA ; hi ; Id, If, Ig, 
II, Ip, It; re, rf, rg, m, rp, rs; sc, st ; ea (ae) short in the 
Perfect, and o in the Perfect participle. 

2. The 2d Class comprises those which have a hard i 
(I) in the Indefinite, and a in the Perfect. 

3. The 3d Class bears a near resemblance to the 2d. 

rOUMATIOH OP THE DIFFBREKT PAIi-TS 01' THE VBKB 

I 149 Impetatue Mood — This part of the verb is 
formed from the Infinitive by rejecting the termination 
-an , but if the final consonant of the root be double, one 
of the (.onsonanta is also thiown away, and e put in its 
place Verbs in lan malie the Imperative in -a. Thus, 
" baern-an," ' baern ' " '.jU an," " syl-e ;" " luf-ian," 
"lufa ' 

§150 Indfjimte Paitiaple — This Participle is formed 
by rejecting the Infinifne ending -an, and adding the ter- 
mination ende, as "b<»einan,"' baern-ende." 

I 151 Geiund — The Gerund appears to be the Dative 
case of the Infinitive declined is a nonn, the a of the ter- 
mination an bemg sometimes changed into e ; as, " writ- 
an " ' writ anne ," " haern an,' ' baem-enne," 

g 152 The Peifect tense and Perfect participle, and, to 
some extent, the Persons, are formed differently in the 
Simple, and in the Complex Verbs 

I Simple I libs. 

§ 163. Perfect Tmse.~^T\\a Perfect (ense rejects the -an 
or -ian, and adds -ode, -ede, or -do to the loot ; as, " luf- 
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ian," "luf-ode;" "segl-iao," "segl-ode," or "segl-ede." 
The form -de, which is a contracted one, belongs mostly to 
verba having d,f, g, I, m, n, r, s, w, and th before the In- 
finitive termination; as, "baern-an," "haern-de;" "alys- 
an," "alys-de." 

§ 154. Verbs which end in -dan or -tan preceded by a 
consonant, do not take art additional d or t ; and those 
having either c or cc before the termination -an, change 
the c or cc into k whenever ( follows; as, "send-an," 
"send-e;" "pliht-an," "pliht-e;" "recc-an," "reh-te." 

§ IS5. In many cases the letters t, p, e, h, x, and », after 
another consonant, and preceding the Infinitive -an, not 
only contract the Perfect tense, but also change the d into 
t; as, "dypp-an," "dypp-ede," "dyp-de," "dyp-te." 

§ 156. Perfect ParlicipU. — The Perfect participle is 
formed by changing the -an or -ian of the Infinitive into 
-ed or -od. It is also frequently contracted like the Per- 
fect tense when (, p, c, h, x, or s, preceded by another con- 
sonant, terminates the root of the verb, while d passes into 
t. Sometimes the root itself is changed, and the e of the 
-ed rejected. Thus, "baem-an," "baem-ed;" "luf-ian," 
"liif-odi" "dypp-an," "dypp-ed," "dyppd," "dyppt," 
and "dypt;" "syll-an," "seald." 

§ 157. The syllable ge- is not uncommonly prefixed to 
the Perfect participle in both orders of verbs ; as, "lufod," 
"gelufod;" "faren," "gefaren." See also § 142, Note, 1. 

§ 158. Persona. — The First person singular of the In- 
definite Indicative is formed from the Infinitive by changing 
the termination into -e, the Second, by changing it into -st, 
-ast, or -est, and the Third, into -th, -ath, or -eth ; as, 
"baem-an," "baern-e," "baern-st," "baern-th," etc. All 
the persons of the pluial end in -ath, but -an with a vowel 
before it makes -iath; as, "baern-an," "we, ge, hi baern- 
ath;" "luf-ian," "vi-e, ge, hi luf-iath." 

§ ISO. Verbs in -dan and -san have -t in t.he third per- 
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son singular instead ot the aspiiate tli, iihile il before -an 
also makeb the second petaon m tst, though dst is some- 
times found Vetbs in than and tan do not receive th 
additional in the third peison Thus, ' fed an," "fet;" 
" raes-an," "raust ," " send an," " sontst ," " cyth-an," 
" cyth ," " hdt-an," ' haet " 

§ 160. Whenever a verb has a double consonant, one is 
always rejected in forming the persons in case another fol- 
lows ; and where it would malie too harsh a sound to 
add si or th fo the bare root, an e is usually inserted. 
Thus, " spill-an," "spil-st," "spil-th;" "nemn-an," "uemn- 

§ 161. la the Perfect tense the second person singular 
adds st to the first, and the third is like the first. The 
plural rejects the final e of the first person singular, and 
puts tm in its place. 

§ 163. In the Indefinite Subjunctive all the persons of 
the singular are like the first person of the same tenso 
Indicative, while the plural adds -on, -an, or -ion, -ian, as 
the case may be, to the root of the verb. 

g 163, The Perfect tense is like the Perfect Indicative, 
except that it does not add st to the first person singular to 
form the second. 

2. Oompks; Verbs. 

g 164, Perfect Tense and Perfect Participle. — The Per- 
fect tense is formed by rejecting the Infinitive termination, 
with various changes of the radical vowel : the Perfect 
participle usually modifies the root in the same way, and 
converts its verbal ending- into -en, 

§ 165. Verbs, the roots of which present a monosyllabic 
fonn with a or ea after the reject n of tl e Infinitive end- 
ing, frequently change the a int and m t mes into eo, 
and the ea generally into eo, t f m th P feet tense, 
while in forming the Perfect p t pi n other change 
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takes place than that of ika termination ; as, " stotid-an," 
"stod," "gestand-en;" "be^t-an," "beot," "beat-en." 

§ 166. Verbs having e or eo before II, If, Ig, It, rf, rg, rp, 
and the hke, make m, and in some cases ae, in the Perfect 
tense, and o in the Perfect participle; as,"delf-an,""dea!f," 
" dolf-en." 

§ 167. Verbs having i befoie gn, nn, ne, ni, ng, mb, mp, 
etc., often change this vowel into a in the Perfect tense, 
and into « in the Perfect participle ; as, " sinc-an," " sane," 
" sunc-en," The same change of vowel fakes place when i 
occurs before a single consonant; as, "nim-aii," "nam," 
" numen ;" but i becomes d in the tense, and i in the parti- 
ciple; as, "alit-aa," "sl4t,'' f'sUt-en." 

§ 168. Those verbs which have either fi or co in the In- 
finitive, make the Perfect tense in d, and the Perfect parti- 
ciple in o; as, "cliif-an," " cleaf," "ciof-en;" "hre6w- 
an," "hreaw," "brow-en." 

§ 169. Persona. ^-The Personal terminations are usually 
like those in verbs of the Simple Ordei-; but while in the 
Indefinite Indicative the persons of the plural retain the 
vowel of the first person singular, the same is not unfre- 
quently changed in the second and third. Thus, a becomes 
ae, and occasionally, e, or «/ ; e, ea, and w, are converted 
into y, or i; 6, into i; and A, or aS, into y ; as, " Ic bac-e, 
thii baec-st, he, &c., baec-th," " we, ge, hi bac-ath ;" " Ic 
standre, thii stent-st, he, &o., stent," '^we, ge, hi stand- 
ath;" "Ic et-e, thu yt-st, he, &c., yt," "we, ge, hi et-ath;" 
" Ic sceot-e, thii soyt-st, he, &c., scyt," " we, ge, hi sce6t- 
ath." 

§ 1'70. The termination of the third person singular in 
verbs ending in -dan, -san, -tan, etc., follows the same 
rules as those given in § 159; as, "rid-an," "ic rid-e, he, 
&c., rit, or rid-eth ;" " et-an," " ic et-e, he, &c., yt ;" etu. 

§ l7l. In the Perfect Indicative, the second person 
singular commonly ends in -e, and gives form to ali the 
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persons of the same number in the Perfect Subjunctive ; 
as, "Ic st6d, thii st6d-e;" "ic, thii, he, &c., st6d-e." 

§ 172. Verbs taking either m or o in the stem of the 
Perfect participle, in most cases have ii in that of the 
second person singular and of all the persons of the plui-al 
in the Perfect tense, while the third person singular is like 
the fii-st; as, "crung-en," &c., "io crang, thii crung-e, be, 
&c., crang," " we, ge, lii crung-on." 

§ 173. Verbs having i in the radical part of the Infini- 
tive, and i in the Perfect participle, with A in the first and 
third persons singular of the Perfect tense, make i in the 
second, and in all the persons of ttie plural ; as, " ar!s-an," 
"aris-en," "ic, he, &c., ar4s," "thii aris^e," "we, ge, hi 

§ 174. Contracted verbs of one syllable having the Per- 
fect participle in -gen, terminate the first and third persons 
singular of the Perfect tense, and the second person singu- 
lar of the Impeiative mood, in -h, besides always inserting 
this letter before -st, and -th ; as, " thweS,n," " fchwcg-en," 
"ic, he, Ac., thwoh," "thweAh tbii," "tliii tbw^h-st," 
"he, &c., thwih-th." Those which terminate the root of 
the Infinitive in ff, in general follow the same rule, con- 
verting the ff into k ; as, " stig-an," " thil stih-st," " ic, he, 

(fee, EtS,ll." 



§ 17o. There are, properly speaking, no verbs in Anglo- 
Saxon which ean lay claim to this peculiar character, as 
those which have been regarded as such, do not convey 
the idea of time, especially future time, except seemingly 
and in rare instances, but rather of possession; affirmation, 
or existence; volition, obligalitm, command, and tiecemly. 
They are, " habban ;" " wesan," " be6n," and " weorthan ;" 
"willan," " sceal," " magan," "cunnan," and "mot." 
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§ lie. Conjugation of the verb "habban," to have, (J 
Con. 2 01. Irr.') 

Ikdicative Moon, 

Indefinite Tense. 

Singular. 

1 ic haljb-e' / have. 

2 t^d haef-st t/tou luxat. 

3 he, heo, l)it linef-tli he, site, it hath, or has. 

Plural. 

1 we habb-ath )«e have. 

2 ge habb-ath t/e, or you have. 
S hi habb-atli Ihj/ have. 

Perfect Tense. 
Smifti,lar. 
1 ic Iiacf-de / had. 

3 tJjii liaef-dest thou hadst. 

3 he.heo, bit haef-de he, she, it had. 
Pbiral. 

1 we liaef-doii ui: Imd. 

2 ge liiief-doii yc, or you had. 

3 hi haef-don theij had. 

' Tliia rerb, strictly speaking, unites two classes of the first Conju- 
gation, (lie 1st Biid 3d, from tlie iiiliiiiCiveE " habbati" uiut " hafian,'' 
different formations from tlie same root, as will cloatJy appear. The 
same niay be said of " Eybban" and " teolian," to liie ; •' hyogan" and 
" hogiau," to (li'iile; " Tyligaii" or " fyligiean" and " folgian," tafol- 
laio; and some otlie^. Snch are usuaily cmisidered irregular. 

There m also a ciass of verlia ivliich evidently form their diflerent 
parts from two or more distiuct roots. Those wiil appear iu the sequel. 

• Habhe, haobbe ;— Soe/ii, hafast ;— Sne//A, hafalh ;— AaiWi.ha- 
fiath;— AnMf, hafie ;— /.tWc, haeLbo ;—Su 6 fton, tiabban ;— AnJion, 
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SuBjUNCTivB Mood. 

Indefinite Tense. 

Singular. 

1 ie habb-e / have. 

2 tL.ii habh-e thou have. 

3 he, heo, hit habb-e lie, she, it havt. 

Plural. 

1 we hnbb'Oii we liave. 

2 ge habb-on ye, or i/ou have. 

3 hi habb-on Ihei/ have. 

Perfect Tense. 
Singular. 

1 io ha«f-de / had. 

2 thii haef-de ikou had, 

3 he, heo, hit haef-de he, she, it had. 

Plural. 

1 we haef-don we liad. 

2 ge haef-don ye, or you had. 

3 hi haef-don llm/ had. 

Imperative Mood. 
Singular. 
2 haf-a thii have thou. 

Plural. 
2 habb-ath (ge) have ye, or you. 
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Infinitive Mood. 
Jmhjtiu'e Tense. 



Indef. habb-ende havinff. 

Per/, haef-d had. 

Gerund. 
Indef. t6 Labb-anne, to have, about lo have; of, in, and 
to having, and to be had. 

I 177, Conjugation of the verbs "wesan" and "bedn," 
to be, (2 Con. 2 CI. Irr„) and " weorthan," to heconw, be, 
(3 Con. I CI. Irr.) 

Indicative Mood. 
Indefinite Tense. 

1 ic eom' be6 weorth-e. 

2 tbiS cart b;^-5t wyr-st. 

3 he, heo, bit ys by4h wyrtb. 

' Eom, earn, am ; — eart, earth ',—yB, is -—synd, sind, synt, syndoii, 
Bindoii ; — woes, wis ; — loa'eron, waereii ; — ey, sf, sfg, ee6 ; — syB, e!n ; 
— aeaaih, weso ; — iBesan, wiaaii, wosaii ;— laeSBii, goweaen. 

Bed, \n6, WSm, ben ;— 6i?3i, hkl;—b^th, bith !— tcdiA, bWtli, beU, 
bid ; — icon, bidn ;—6rD>i Jc, bidnilo ; — be6ni>e, biAnne, 

TV«of(Se, wurthe, wyrthe ;— ir^rift, wirtb, weorth, weortheth, 
wyrlheth j — iBiorihath, warlhath, wyrlhalh, wsortha, wurthe, wyrthe ; 
n-ucDrJAe, WBorth, weorthelh, woordeth ; — leeorlhaB, wurthau, 
ffyttJiHlt l-^wearllteiide, wnrthende, ivyrthende j— ioor<jBB, gewordsn J 
u-ieeorlianne, wHrliiaiiiie. wyrthniinc. 
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I we synd 
! ge synd 
t hi synd 


be6-th 
beo-th 
be6-th 

Perfect Tense 


woorth-ath. 
wcorth-ath. 
weorth-ath. 


1 ic waes 

2 thU waer-e 

3 he, heo, hit waes 


wearth, 
wurd-e. 
wearth. 




Plural. 




1 we 

2ge 
3 hi' 


wafer-on 
iFafer-on 


wurd-on. 
wiird-on. 

wurd-on. 




Sdbjunotive Moon. 




Indefinite Tense. 


Singular. 

1 icsj be6 

2 t\-& sy be6 

3 he, heo, hit sy beo 


weorth-e. 
weorth-e. 
weorth-e. 




Plural. 




1 we s^'ii 

2 ge syn 

3 hi s<fn 


beo-n 
beo-n 
beo-ii 

Perfect Tense 
Singular. 


weorth-on. 
weorth-on. 
weorth-on. 


1 ic waer-e 

2 thd waiir-e 

3 he, heo, hjt wafer-e 


mird-e. 
wuvd-e, 
wurd^e. 
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Plural. 
e waer-OQ wui'd-on 



2 ge wfter- 
8 hi wafer- 



Impbrative Mood. 
Sinffular. 



beo 
Plural. 
beo-th 



weorth-ath (ge.) 



Indef. wes-ende 
Perf. we3-en 



Participles. 
be6-n()e 



weorth-ende. 
word -en. 



Indef. wes-anno beo-nno weorth-aiine. 

§ lYS, Infipufion of the verba "williin," totvill,orbemlUn!/, 
(1 Con. 3 C]. Irr.,) and " sceal," s/iall, " magan," to he able, 
" cuiman," to Jtiioiw, know how, aitd " m6t," must, (Aiiom.) 



Indefinite Tense. 
Singular. 



1 icwyH-e' 

3 he, &c., wyl-e 



■HjpJs, wile •,— a>yVaih, ■mWai'a. 
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1 we wyll-ath sceal-on mag-on ciinn-on in6t-on. 

2 ge wyll-ath sceal-on mag-on cunn-on mot-on. 

3 hi wyH-ath sceal-on mag-on cunn-on m6t-on. 

Perfect Tense. 
Singular. 

1 io wol-de sceol-de mih-te cutli-e m6s-te, 

2 thii wol-dest Bceol-dest mih-test cuth-est m6a-test, 
-5 he, &c. woI-de sccol-de mih-te cuth-e m63-te. 

Plural. 

1 ive wol-don soeol-don mih-ton cuth-on m6s-toii. 

2 ge wol-don soeol-don mih-ton cuth-on m63-ton, 

3 hi wol-don aceol-don mih-ton cuth-on m6s-ton. 

Sdbjunotive Mood. 

Indefinite Tense. 

Sini/ular. 

1 io wyll-e scjl-e mag-e. 

2 thii wyll-e seyl-e mag-e. 
8 he, heo, hit wyll-e scyl-e mag-e. 

Plural. 

1 we wyll-on seyl-on mag-on. 

2 ge wyll-on scyl-on mag-on. 

3 lii wyll-on scy!-on mag-on. 

wf lie, wills 1 — wt/lle, wille ; — iBi/lton, willon, wylleii, wil[en ; — teyltan, 
wil!an; — tcyllcnde, willomle. 

Saal, BCeol, Bcal ; — scealon, sccoiaii, sculon ■,—scyU, ecils ;— scy- 



ividently coiilracted and r 
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Singular. 

1 io wol-de sceol-de mih-te, 

2 tLii wol-de sceol-de mih-te. 

3 he, heo, hit wol-de sceol-de mih-te. 

Plural. 

1 we wol-don sceol-don mih-toii. 

2 ge wol'doii ficeol-don miii-ton. 

3 hi wol-don sceol-don mill-ton. 

Impbbative Mood. 

Singular. 

2 wjI-B tLii, 

Plural. 

2 wyll-ath (ge.) 

Infimitive Mood. 
Itidef. wyll-an mag-an ciinn-an. 

Participi.bs. 
Indef. wyll-ende. 
Per). CUth. 



§ ITO. Hence, in strict terms, there can he neither Com- 
pound tenses, nor a Passive voice in Anglo-Saxon, Thus, 
in parsing forms like the foliowingr, " Io haehbe geset," 
I have set; "icmaegbeon lufod," I may he loved, ihe Part, 
"geset" agrees with the Pron, "io;" "be6n" is the Inf. 
governed by "maeg," aijd "lufod" agrees with "ic," as 
before.' 

' *■ rT&bbaa," there cau be na doubt, u not uutrequeutly oinplayed 
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§ 180. A participial foi'iti of taase exists as in English; 
thus, "ic eom baernende," / am burning; "ic waes lufi- 
geiide," / was laving. It denotes cmi&Kimnct ofaciioa. 

IMPERSONAL VBBB8. 

I 181. These are used only in the third person singular 
ivith the pronoun " hit," it, either expressed or understood, 
while in other respects they are like regular verbs ; as, 
"hit sniwth," »'( snows; "me thiihte," ii seemeii to nie, qt 
I ilwught. 

§ 182. "Man" corresponding to one and they in English, 
often gives the verb an impersonal sense ; as, " man dyde," 
one, or they did, it teas done.' 



§ 183. Verbs in Anglo-Saxon may be termed Mixed 
when they combine both Orders in a greater or less de 
A large number will be found to possess this charac- 
ter; as, "adrencan;"' p. "adrenc-te;" _p^. "adrenc- 
"adrunc-en," to immerge, drown; " bringan ;"* ^, "I 
te," "hrang;" pp. "gebr6h-t," " brung-en," to bring, pro- 
as a[i qaiciliary ; as, " hi hE^efdou lufod," tkey had lotted, though some 
grammarians would consider the participle in aach obbbs as " an nn- 
chaiigeahle supine." But is it the nature of Iho supine to agree ? 

Sometiniea we have the participle with "habban" agreeing with 
the governed word; as, "htne huefde ho geEetenne," him had he set, 
which ooiistruotion was probably at oue lime very general in the lan- 
guage, being more natural than uny other, and therefore more micleut. 

' Perhaps we ought to have introduced RaSexive verbs as a distinct 
class; as, "hi hi reetou," thty rested themselvQS, bnt BJch may not 
improperly be loghed upon as active-fruiBitlve, for although from thuir 
nature, (he subject and the object are the same in every case in which 
tlioy are employed, still there is a quaai transition, or, so to speak, a 
transition from the outer to the inner person always implied. 

' Adreneani adriucau, ^]so to qaeach, p. adranc ;— arireneed, 
Kijrunceij, adraenctj adroncl, adronceu, adrenc 

* Brinfan, htengan ; — gehioht, fcirOhl. 
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liuee ; " acwencan ;"^ p, "acwano; pp. "acwenc-ed, 
" acwin-en," to quench, extinguish. 

ANOMALOUS VERBS. 

§ 184. Anomalous verbs in Anglo-Saxon are such as 
cannot b« reduced to either of the two Orders. Besides 
those already inflected, we have the following : — 

§ 185. "agan,"' to own, deliver, restore. 

Ferf. Part, dg-en. 

Ind. Indef, ic ag-e he ah we ig-on. 

— Perf. io Ah-te we ah-ton. 

§ 186. "biian,"' toinhaUl, to ailtivate, 
Per/. Part, gebii-n, 
Ind. Jmirf. ic bii-e he bj-th, we bii-n, 

— Perf. ic bli-de we bii-don. 

§ 18Y. "dear," dare, presume. 

Perf. Part. — 

Ind. Indef. ic deai-,' thd dear-st, he dear, we durr-on. 

— Perf. ic dors-te, thiS dors-test, ho dors-te, we dors-ton. 
Sah. Indef. ic dun--e. 

— Perf. ic dors-te we dors-ton. 

§ 188. " don," to do, make, cause. 
Perf. Part ged6-n, 
Ind. Indef. ic do, tlid de-st, he de-th, we do-th. 



' Agan, ifegaii ; — agon, Sgan ; — ahte, aehte. 

' Biian, by an, bflglan. 

' D«or,d«or; Jeajs(, durro ; — (iorste, dunts 
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Jnd. Per/, io dy-de,' thii dy-dest, he did, "we dy-don. 
Imp. do tliii. 

§ 189. " dugan,'" to profit, care for, help, he good. 

Indef. Pari, dug-ende. 

Ind. Indef. ic de^li, thti dug-e, he deah, we dug-on. 

— Perf. ic d6t-te, tiii d6h-test, we doh-ton. 

§ 190. "gAn,"' to^o, imilh, happen. 

Perf. Pari. gd-n. 

Ind. Indef. ic ga he gile-th, we gA-th. 

— -Pej/. ic e6-de we e6-doii. 
Imp. ga thd. 

§ 191. "geman,"' rememher. 
Perf. Part. — 
/jM?. Indef. ic geman tJiii geman-st we gemiiii-oQ. 

— Perf. ic gemun-de we gemiin-doB. 

I 192. " thearfan,"' t<^ need, behoove. 

Indef. Part, theai-f-endc. 

Ind. Indef. ic thearf, tLd tlieurf-t. he tliearf, we fciurf-on. 

— Perf. ic thorf-te we thorf-ton. 

' Di/de, dide ; — dydest, didesl ; — did, dydo, dide ;— (Ji/(Jon, didan. 
' Dugan, digian; — deah, d^g, and from " digian," dige, dyge ;— 
A&iie, diihle. 

' Gdn, gangan l—g'in, giiiigeii \—gn, gauge ;—«■"(*, gi&th ;— jra, 

' Geman; " gemunan," " muiiaii," (o reniemter, reflect, has p 
" gemunde," pjj. " geraunen," belug a mixed verb. 

Oemaa, gemon ; — gentiiBoa, gemunau. 

We also Bud, " thii gomyst," for " thil gemyndest," thou retaevi' 
beredst. 

' Thearfan, tliiirfaii, thyrfan ;— (Aiir/on, thvrfon, thyrfen. 
j2* 
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§ 193. " witan," to know, wit, WOT,^. wisr. 

Indef. Part, wit-ende. 
Perf, — wit-en.' 

Ind. Indef. ic wat th.ii wa-st he wat we wit-on. 
— Perf. ic wis-te we wis-ton, 

Imp. wit-e tliii ; ivit-ath (ge.) 



§ 194. "unnan;"' ti) grant, give, bestow. 

Perf. Pari, ge-unn-en. 

Ind. Indef. ic an th& unn-e we ui 

— Perf. ic utli-e we ut 

I 195. "yrnan,"' to ran. 

Perf. Part -urn-en. 

Ind. Indef. he yrn-th. 

— Perf. ic am we u 



§ 196. The Anglo-Saxon has a few such forms, made by 
contracting the negative "ne," no(, with the verb. They 
ace as follows:— 

' Wilen, wilod; — wast, probMy uontracted from " walsl ;" — aitan, 
witan ; — teitte, wisste, wi^se ; — mieion, wisston, wieaoii. 

' I/nnan.' we have E;iveD this farm in preference to tlie fuller one 
'^ge-unilnli<"^Di1gh contrary toths pciuciple which we huve adopted, 
as will appear in other caaea. 

Vnnon, UUI1HI1, niiiicii ; — athe, formiid in the same way as " culhe," 
§ 178, from " nn-de." 

' Yrnam we have placed Ihia among the anomalous verbs.althoiigh 

only by the transposition of tlio r. The form " aemau," signifita U 
lei run. 
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§ 197. "nabbaii,"' not to have. 



Ferf. 
Ind. 


Fart. — 

Indef. ic nabb-e, tl.iii naef-st, be naef-th. 


we nabb-atb. 


_ 


Per/, ic naef-de 




we naef-don. 


Sub. 


Indef. ic naebb-e 




we naebb-oii. 





Perf. ic naef-de 




we naef-don. 


Imp. 


naf-a ttU 


iiabb-ath (ge.) 






|198. "ne. 


ora,'" am not. 




Per/. 


Part. — 






Ind. 


Indef. ic neom 


he nis. 




— 


Per/, ic naas tliii n. 


aer-e be naes 


we naev-on. 


Suh. 


— ic naor-e 




we naer-on. 



§ 199. "nS,gaii,"' not to ovm, or possess. 

Perf. Part. — 

Ind. Indef. he nAh we n^g-on. 

— Perf. ic n^!i-te, tliii ndh-teat we nah-ton. 
Sub. Indef. ic n4g-e. 

§ 200. "nitan,"' not to know. 

Indef. Part, nit-ende. 

Ind. Indef. ic ait thd na-st he nat we nyt-on. 

— Perf. ic nys-te, tbU nys-test we nys-ton. 

' Nahlan, for " no habbau ■;'-naeftk, nnfath ;— naiiolA, nabbfi, 
QBebbe; — naebhon, naebbeii. 

' Neom, for " lie eom ;"—"«. "ys- 

' Niigan, for " no ftgan." 

' Nitaa, for " iia witan;'' also nytaii ;— niienrfe, iieteiide ; — nytan, 
uytaii, DUton ; — nysle, ziyeae ; — xystest, iiy»sleBt, nostest. 
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§ 201. " njllan,'" Co he unwillhig, to nill. 

Per/. Fart. — 

Ind. Indef. ic nell-e, tliii nel-t, he nel-e, we nell-ath. 
— Per/, ic nol-de we nol-don. 

Sub, Indef. ic nell-e we nyll-on. 

Imp. ne]-e tliii. 



I 202, Tlie following avo the Comples: Verbs in Anglo- 
Saxon, in addition to those already given, with the inflec- 
tion and orthographic variations of the principal parts.' 



§ 203. " Arlsan,'" to ojrm, rise. 




3 Con, 2 CI. 




Per/. Pari, aris-en. 

Ind. Indef. k aris-e he aris-t, 
— Perf. io ar4a i 


ve aris-on. 


1 204. " asUdfin,'" to slide. 




3 Con. 2 01. 




Per/. Part. asHd-en, 

Ind. Indef. ic nslid-e he aslid-eth. 
— Perf. ic asM i 


ve aslid-on. 



' Nyllan, for "ne wyllan ;" also nillaii ;— neie, nyle ;— nelioiA, 
nyllalii ; — rteUe, nylle ; — ni/Uon, nyllan. 

> All the verba in thia liat about the dassjficalion of wliich we have had 
any doubt, will bo found marked with an aalerisk. It iii evidcut that 
any change in lliat respect would be predicated upon the removal, or 
the inipo»tion of the accent. 

' Arisan, riaaa. 

' Astidaa, aslydaii, sKdan. 
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§ 205. " Baoan," to hake. 
2 Con. 3 CI. 
Per/. Part, bac-en. 
Jvd. Indef. ic bac-e, ttii baec-st, he baec-th. 

— JPerf. ic b6o we b6c-on 

§ 206. " beitan," to beat. 

2 Con. 2 CI. 
Per/. Pari, be^t-en. 

Ind. Indef. ic beat-e he bedt-eth.' 

— Per/, ic beot we beot-oi 

§ 207. "helgan," to enrage, he angry. 

3 Con. 1 CI. 
Perf.Part. bolg-en. 

Ind. Indef. ic belg-e, thii biih-st, he bylg-th.' 

— Perf. ic bealg we bulg-o 

§ 208. "belifan,"' to remain. 
S Con. 2 CI. 
Perf.Part. belif-en. 
Ind. Indef. ic hel!f-e he belif-th. 

— Per), io beUf we belif-oi 

§ 209. "bellan," to bellow, roar, hark. 
2 Con. 2 CI. 
Perf.Part. bell-an. 
Ind. Indef. ic bell-e. 

— Perf ic bell we bel!-or 

' BtaMh, bfA. 

' Bylgth, bilhth -.—heulg, bealh. 

' Bdifin, bilifan, lifaii, l^faii -f—belaf, bsleif. 
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§ 210. " belUcaii,"' te shut up, lock up. 
3 Con. 3 01. 
Per/. Pari, heloc-en. 

Ind. Jndef. ic beliic-e he bel^c-th. 

-^ Ferf. io beleac we beluo-on. 

§ 211. "beodan,"' to command, offer. 
3 Con. 3 CI. 
Perf.Part. bod-en. 
Ind. Iiidef. ic beod-e he bebyt. 

— Perf. ic bead we bud-on. 

§ 212. "beorgan," io protect, avoid. 
3 Con. 1 CI. 
Perf. Pari, borg-en. 
ind. Indef. ic beorg-e, thU birh-st, he byrg-th.' 

— ■ Perf. ic bearh we burg-on. 

Imp. beorh thii. 

§ 213. " beran,"' to bear, suffer, excel. 

2 Con. 1 01. 

Perf. Part, bor-en. 

Jnd. Indef. ic ber-e he byr-th. 

— Perf. ic baer we bafer-on. 

' Bflucan, biMcan, Mean, iOcaii ; — hiUicen, belocyn, bilocen. 
> Beodan, b&lBii, and b6dian i—hedd, bid. 
' Byrglk, birhlh ; — bearh, beth. 

' Bfran, beoran; — bareii, borau, hoiai-^yrih, Wretb: bIbd " thft 
WiBsl," for " thil bercal ;" — iair, beiir. 
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§ 214. "berstan," to hurst, fail, fall. 
8 Con. 1 CI. 
Perf. Part, borst-en. 



Ind. 


Indef. 


ic beret-e 
ic baerst 




he byrat. 

we 


: t^nrst-OD. 




\ 


; 315. "bidan," to 


ntay, hide, expect. 










3 Con. 


2 CI. 




Perj 
Jnd. 


'. Part. 
Indef 
Perf 


bidden, 
ic bid-e 
iobad 




he bid-eth.' 


! bid- on. 



§ 216, " biddan," lo bid, heg 
2 Con. 1 CI. 
Perf. Part, bed-en. 

JM. Indef. ic bidd-e thii bit-st be bit.' 
— Perf ic baed 







§21V. ' 


'bindan," 
3 Con. 


' to bind, pretend. 
I 01. 




Perf Part. 
Ind. Indef 
- Perf. 


bund-en 
ic bind., 
io band 


I thd bin. 


d-st, he bint. 


i bund-on. 






§■ 


218. "bitan," to bite. 










3 Con. 


2 ci. 




Perf Part. 
Ind. Indef 
~ Perf 


bit-en. 
ic blt-e 
icbat 




he bit. 

V/e bit-on. 



■ Bidetk, bit i— bid, MS. 

' Bit, bitt, hyl-i—bi^cd, bofedl, byd ;— taSrfen, befiiloa. 

' Bindan, baondan i—band, bend. 
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I 219. •■hlkwAn,"' toblow.brmlhe. 

2 Con. 2 Ci. 
Per/. Part. blAw-en. 

/nd. Indef. ic blS.w-e he blaew-th. 

— Ferf. ic bleow we bleoi 

§ 220. " blican," to shine, dazzle, amaze. 
3 Con. 2 Ci. 
Perf.Parl. blic-en. 

Tnd. Indef. ic blic-e he blic-th. 

— - Perf. ic blao we biic- 

§ 221. "blinnan," to cease, rest, blin. 

3 Con. 1 01. 
Per/. Pari, blunu-eu. 

Ind. Indef. ic bUnn-e he blui-th. 

— Perf. ic blan' we blum 

§ 222. "blotan," to saoijice. 
2 Con. 2 CI. 
Perf. Part. bl6t^en. 
Ind. Indef. ic bl6t-e he blet. 

— Ppf. io bleot we bleo 

§ 223. "breciin,"' io break, vanquish, exeiU. 
2 Con. 1 CI. 
Ferf. Part, broc-eu. 
Ind. Indef. io brec-e tbU bric-st. 

— Perf. ic braec we br^i 

' "'Bliiwan,' to blosaom,\B Bonieliniea used ia Saion inBtn 
' bUwBii,' to blow ! and thus, ' bWwan' waa oceaeionally used b 
Sbxdiie asthe preeent English, io blow. We sa;, la blow a 
vtind, aud to blew, or hloasora as afoaer." — Bosworlh. 

' Blan, bton, blouu. 

' Brecan, bteacan, btacan 
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§ 224. "bredati,"' to braid, sehe, draw out, bend. 
3 Con. 1 CI.* 
Per/. Pari, brod-en. 
Ind. Indef. io bred-e be brit. 

— Per/, ic braed we brud-on, 

§ 225. "breotan," to hrum. 
3 Con. 3 Ci. 
Per/. Part, brot-en. 
Ind. Ind^. ic bre6t-e. 

— Per/, ic breit we bmt-on. 

§ 226. "bredwan,"' to brew. 
3 Con. 8 0). 
Peif, Part, bi'ow-en. 
Ind, Indef. ic bre6w-e. 

— Perf. ic bre^w we bruw-on. 

§ 227. "hnlcaii," to use, eat, discharge. 
3 Con. 3 CI 
Perf. Part, broc-on. 
Ind. Indef. thii bric-st, he bryc-tb, we brilo-ath. 

— Per/, ic bre^c we bruc-on, 

§ 228. " biigan,"' to bow. 
3 Con. 3 CI. 
Perf. Part, bog-eii. 
Ind. Indef. ic btig-e he byh-th. 

' Bredan, bregSau; — braden, brogdsu, bregden, braegd ; — braed, 
braegd; — hradon, brugdon, 

' Brieatk, btycath. 

' Biigan, b^geaii, badgan, gebQgan ; — bogen, bugen, bigen ; — b^hth, 
bilhih i—hedh, be*g i—bug, bah. 
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Ind. Per/, ia beAh we bug-on, 

Imj>. bdg tbil. 

§ 229. " Oeorfan,'" l^> cut, carve. 
3 Con. 1 CI. 
Per/. Part, corf-en. 
Ind. Indef. io ceorf-e he cyrf-th. 

— Per/, ic cearf we curf-on. 

§ 230. " ce6san," to choose. 
3 Con. 3 CI. In-. 
Pei/.Pari. cor-eii. 
Ind. Indef. ic ce6s-e thU cys-t be cys-t.' 

— Per/ ic ceas tbil cur-e wo cur-on. 

§ 231. "oeowan," to chew. 
3 Con. 3 CI. 
Per/. Pari, cow-en. 
Iwi. Indef. ic ce6w-e be cj'w-th. 

— Per/, ic oe&w we cuw-on. 

§ 232. " cidan," to chide. 
3 Con. 2 01. 
Per/ Part, cid-en. 
Jnd. Indef io cid-e. 

— Perf. ic cftd we cid-on,' 



' C^st, cist ;— ceas, caea. 

' Cirfon, cedun ; WBaleoharep cidd 
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§ 233, " climban,'" to cUmb. 
3 Con. 1 C!. 
Ferf.Part. clumb-en. 
Ind. Indef. ic c!imb-e. 

— Perf. ic clamb we olumb-on. 

§ 234. " cliifan,'" lo cleave. 
3 Con. 3 CI. 
Perf, Part, elof-en. 
Ind, Indef. ic cluf-e he clyf-th, 

— Perf. ic deaf we clnf-on. 

§ 235. "cnS,wan," tc haow, 
2 Con. 2 Ci. 
Perf. Part. cn4w-en. 
Iitd, Indef. io cnaw-e he cnSew-th. 

— Perf ic cneow we cneow-on. 

g 236. "crawan," to crow. 

2 Con. 2 CI. 
Perf. Part. crAw-en. 

Ind. Indef. ic crSw-e he craew-th. 

— Perf. ie creow we creow-on. 

§ 237. " cieopan,"' to creep. 

3 Con. 3 CI. 
P^f Part, crop-en. 

Xttd. Indef. he crjp-th. 

— Perf. ic oreap we crup-on 

' Climban, cWmaa ; — i; Jam i, olomm. 

' ClAfan, cleiifau, cleifau ; — clyflh, clyth 

' Credpan, crjpan. 
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§ 23S. " cringan," 


' tadif, 


mbmit, cringe. 








3 Con. 1 CI 




Perf.Part. 

Ind. Indef. 
— Perf. 


cning-en 
ic cring- 
le orang 






we cning- 


on. 




§ 239. ' 




1," to conn, happen. 








2 Con, 


3 CI. 






Perf. Pari. 


cum-en. 










Ind. Indef. 
- Per/. 


ic cum-e 
ic com' 






he cym-th. 


1. 



§ 240, "cwaethan,"' to say.provoke hy speaking, quoiH. 
2 Con. 1 CI. Irr. 
Perf. Part, cwaed-en, 
Ind. Indef. ic cweth-e, tiii cwy-st, he cwy-th, 

— Perf. icowaetli,tlticwafed-e,heowi(etlj,wecweied-on. 
Imp, cwaeth thii cweih-ath (ge.) 

§ 241. " cwelan,*" lo die, he Ulled. 
2 Con. 1 CI. 
Perf. Part cwel-en. 
Ind. Indef. ie cwel-e he cwil-th. 

— Perf. ic cwifel we cwael-on. 



' Cringan, crinean, Crangan. 

' C&m, cw6m, ctim. 

' CiBaeihart, ctcstban; — eieaeden, cwoden, gecweden. cwaed;-' 

taith, enaethe, cwaade. 

* Cvetdn, cwylan ; — acwelan, peihaps the more comman form. 
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§ 242. " Delfan,' (o dig, dblvb. 
3 Con, 1 CI. 
Per/. Part, delf-en. 
Ind. Indef. io delf-e he Uylf-th. 

— Per/, io dealf we dulf-on, 

§ 243. "defifan,"' io sink, dive. 
3 Con. 3 CI. 
Petf.PaH. dof-en. 
Ind. Indef. ic de6f-e. 

— Perf. ic deftf we duf-on. 

§ 244. " dr^an," to drag, draw. 
2 Con. 3 CI. 
Perf. Part, drag-en.' 
Ind. Indef. io drag-e he draeg-th. 

— Perf. ic drog we dr6g-on. 

§ 245. " die^gan," to do, work, drudge, bear, live. 
3 Con. 3 CI. 
Perf. Part, drog-en. 

Ind. Indef. ic dre6g-e, ttii dryg-ast,' he dryh-tb. 
— . Perf. ic dreal* we drug-on. 

§ 246. " drepan," to strike. 
2 Con. 1 CI. 
Perf. Pari, drep-en. 
Ind. Indef. ic drep-e. 

— Ferf. ic driiep we drafep-on. 

■ Dealf, dielf, dalf, dalf. 

' Deifan, durun, s^A^isxi, dilliiin 

Dragtn, draegen ; — drag, drdh. 

Vrpgasl, drigasl ; — diyhtk, drthlh ; — dragon, dragon. 
13* 
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§■ 247. " drifan,'" lo drive, 
3 Con. 2 CI. 
Peif.Fart. drif-en. 
liid. Indef, io drif-e he drif-tli. 

— Perf. ic Arki we drif-on, 

I 248. "drincan,"' lo drink, be drunk. 
3 Con. 1 CI. 
Perf. Part, drunc-eti. 
liid, Indef. ic drinc-e he drinc-th. 

— Perf. ie dranc we drunc-o 

§ 249. "dwinan," to pine, fade, dwindle. 
3 Con. 2 CI. 
Perf. Part, dwin-en. 
Iiid. Indef. ic dwin-e he dwin-th, 

— Perf. ic dwdn we dwin-or 

§ 250. "Fealdan," to fold, wrap vp. 
2 Con. 2 CI. 
Perf. Part, gefeald-en. 
Ind. Indef. io feald-e he fylt. 

— Perf. ie feold we feold-oi 

§ 251. "feallan," to fall, fail. 
2 Con. 2 C!. 
Perf Part. gefeal!-en, 
Ind. Indef. ic feall-e lie fyl-tli. 

— Perf. io feoll we feoll-on 

' Drifan, drjfan \-~dr&f, drflljf. 

' Driacan, dricaii ;— rfruncen, druncn ; — drinctk, drynoth. 

' Fyllh, fealth ;— feoll. feol. 
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§ 252. "feohtan," Ic fight. 
3 Con. 1 CI. 
Perf. Part, folit-en. 

Ind. Indef. ic feoht-e he fyht.' 

— Perf. ic feaht fuht-on^ 

§ 253. " lindan," to find, devise, determine. 
3 Cou. 1 01. 
Perf. Part, fund-en. 
Ind. Indef. ie fiiid-e, thu fin-st, he fiiid-etli. 

— Perf. ie fand,' thu fund-e we fund-on. 

% 254, "fle6g.an,"' tofiy,fiee. 
3 Con. 3 CI. 
Perf. Part, flog-cn. 
Ind. Indef. ic flwig-e lie flyh-th. 

— Perf. ic tleah we flug-on, 

§ 255. "fle6tan,'" to float. 
3 Con. 3 C!. 
Perf. Part, flot-en. 

Ind. Indef. ic fleot-e he llyt. 

~ Perf. ie fleSt we flut-on. 

§ 256. "ilitan," to contend. 
3 Con. 2 CI. 
Perf. Fart, flit-en. 
Ind. Indef. k flit-e he flit. 

— Perf io flat we flit-on. 

' Fyhl, fiht;— /cnif.faht. 

' Fand, foQd. 

' FUogaa, fliCgaii, fligBn; — Indef. Part. fleCgeudo, fiegendo ; — 
JUoge, fle6ho ;— ^jJy(A, flyeth, " Fle6ii, fliiiD," io flee, escape, and 
■clivBly, to rout, has " ic flert, flirt,"—" we fledfh, flirtth," in tlio hdtf 

' jP2eif;nn, flfltau: also flrtlian. /n.Je/. PrtJ(. fltltigende. 
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% 2S7. '■fl6wan,"' to flow. 
2 Con. 2 CI. 
Fer/.Fart. — 
Ind. Tndef. ic flow-c he flew-tli. 

— Per/, ic fleow we fleow-on. 

§ 258. " foil,"' to take, underiaJce. 
2 Con, 2 CL 
Perf.Part. fan^-en. 
Ind. Indef. ic fo thii feh-st he feh-tii, we fo-th. 

— Parf. ic feng we feng-on, 
Imp. f6h tihvi. 

§ 259, " forhekn ;"' to crnvxal, »^^osp. 
2 Con. 1 CI. 
Perf.Part. forhol-en. 
Ind. Tndef. ic forliel-e Ito forhil-th. 

— Peif. ic foili^l we forhael-on. 

§ 260. " forleflsan,"' to lose, let go. 
Z Con. 3 CI. \\v. 
Per/. Part, forlos-en. 
Ind, Indef, ic forlefis-c he forlys-t. 

— Pfrf i(! forieSs tliii foi'hir-c wg forhir-on. 

§ 2fil. " foreKriiicmi,"' to shrink, wither, 
n Con. I 01. 
PerfPuH. foi'scruuc-en. 
Ivd. Indef. ic forscriiic-e lie forecriiic-th. 

— Perf, ic foi'scvanc w(i forscrunc-oa 

' Fan, onKii, afdn, gefdn •,—faiige«, gefangeu, gefongen \—f6, fdh 

' Farhelan; helaii, (a coticr. 

' Forleosan, forWEan, forleftfiiii ;— ^firt-inMB, fortoren, ferloreu. 
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§ 262. "fretan," to fret, gnaw, devour. 

2 Con. I CI. 
Perf.Parl. fret-en. 

Ivd. Jndef. ic fret-e he frit.' 

— Perf. io frafet we fraet-on. 

§ 263. "frinan,"' io ask. 

3 Con. 1 C!. 
Perf. Part, gefrun-en. 

Jnd. Indef. ic frin-o lie frin-th. 

— Perf. ic fran we frun-on. 

§ 264. " Galan," to enchant, sing. 

2 Con. 3 CI. 
Perf. Part, gal-en. 

Ind. Indef. ic gal-e he gael-th. 

— Perf. io g61 we g61-on, 

§ 265. "gefeon,"' io rgoice. 

3 Con. 3 CI. 
Perf. Part, gefflg-en. 

Ind. Indef. ic gefe6, 

— Perf ic gefeah. 

§ 266. " gelimpan,'" to happen. 
3 Con. 1 CI. 
Perf. Part. go!ump-en. 
Ind. Indef. ic gelimp-e he gelimp-th. 

— Perf. ic gelamp we ge!ump-on. 

' Frit, fryl ;— /raiion, fr^ton. 

' Frinan; (he p[op«r form of ttiis verb, the form which more cor- 
rectly assigns it to the 3 Ccii. 1 CI., is frinan ; p. fraegii, frHeglii, 
fraeng ; pp. frugiieu. Sea also " bredan," ^ 924. 

' 6efe6n, gefedhan ; — gefagea, gefaogeii. We also find, gefihnn ; 
p. gefeili, or gcfih ; — pp. gefehen. 

' Cttlintpan, allmpan, limpan ; — gelamp, golomp. 
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§ 267. "gelpan,"' io boast, desire earnestly. 
3 Con. 1 CI. 
Perf. Part, golp-eti. 
Ind. Indef. ic gelp-e lie gylp-t'u. 

— Ferf. ic gealp we gulp-on. 

§ 263. "genesaii," to Mai, he saved. 

2 Con. 1 CI. 
Per/. Part, genes-en. 

Ind. Indef. ic genes-e lie genis-t. 

— Per/, ic genaes we genjfes-on, 

§269, "ge6tan," (o^Mr. 

3 Con. 3 CI. 

Per/. Pari, got-en. 

Ind. Inde/ io ge6t-e he gyt. 

— Per/, io gedt' we gut-on. 

§ 2T0. " gesce&tan," to/all to. 

2 Con. 2 CI. 
Perf. Part, gescedt-en. 

Ind. Indef. ic gesceat-e he gescyt-t. 

— Per/, ic gesceot we gesceot-on. 

§ 271. " gescrifaii,"' to shrive, enjoin penance, asslffn. 

3 Con. 2 CI. 
Pe}/. Part, gescrif-en. 

Ind. Indff. ic gescrif-e, 

— Per/ ic gescraf we geacrif-on. 

' Gelpan, gilpan ; — gylplh, gelplh. 

■ Oeit, g&t. 

' fftserifan, sorlfan ; — geserifm, geBcryfen. 
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I 272. "gese6n,"' io see, behold. 
3 Con. 3 CI. Irr. 
Perf.Parl. gesaw-en. 
lY>d. Indef. ic geseo, tiii gesih-st, he gesih-th. 

— Perf. ic gcseah, tliii gesaw-e we gesaw-on. 
Imp. geseoL ttd. 

§ 273. "gethe6n,"' to fiourish, perfect, gain. 

3 Con. 3 CI. 
Perf. Part, gethog-en. 
Irut. Indef. k getheo he gethjh-th. 

— Perf. ic g ' 



§ 274. " gewitan,'" to depart, retreat, die. 
3 Con. 2 CI. 
Perf. Part, gewit-en, 
Ind. Indef. ie gewit-e he gewit. 

— Perf. io gew4t we gewit-oa. 

§275. •• gifni,.'" to give. 
2 Con. 1 CI. 
Perf. Part, gif-en. 
Ind,. Indef. ic gif-o he gif-th. 

— Perf. ic geaf we ge£i.f-on. 

' Gese&n, gesi^n, Be6a, seia ; — gesaaen, goseweii, geeaene, geayns, 
gcsegen, geseogon, geseoweii ; — gesihth, geayhlh ; — geieah, geafihi 
— gesaiee, ^fisa,ego ; — gesavsan, gesewen, gesegen, aagiin, Eoagon ; — 

' Giikeoa, thertn -—gethyhth, gethith. 

' GewUan, 'wilBii. 

' OiM, gyfaii, geofian l—geif, gaif, gif. 
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§ 276. "glidaa," to glide, slip. 
3 Con. 2 a. 
Perf.Part. giid-en. 
Ijid, Indef. ic glid-o he glid-eth.' 

— Perf. ic glad we glid-on, 

I 277. "gnagan,"' to gnaw. 

2 Con. 3 C]. 
Peiy: Part, gnag-en. 

Ind. Indef. ic gnag-e he gnaeg-th. 

— Perf. ic gn6h we gn6g-on. 

§ 278. "gnidan," to rub. 

3 Con. 2 CI. 
Perf.Part. gnid-en. 

Ind. Itdef. ic gaid-e he gnit. 

— - Perf. io gn^d we gnid-on. 

§ 279. ''grafan," to dig, grave, carve. 

2 Con. 3 CI. 
P^. Pari, graf-en. 

Ind. Indef. io graf-e he graef-th. 

— Perf icgr6f wegr6f-on. 

§ 280. " grindan,"' to grind. 

3 Con. X CI. 
Perf.Part. grimd-en. 

Ind. Indef. ic grind-e he grint. 

— Perf. ic grand wo grund-oa 

■ QMeik, gliL 
' Gnilgan, gnafan. 
' Oriailan, grynilRii. 
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§ 281. " gripan," to seize, grips. 
Z Con. 2 CI. 
Perf. Part, grip-en, 
Ind. Indef. ic grip-e he grip-th. 

— Perf. icgi^p we grip-on. 

I 282, "gr6wan," ioyrow. 

2 Con. 2 CI. 
Perf. Part, grow-en. 

Ind. Indef. io gr6w-e he grew-th. 

— Perf. ic greow we greow-un, 

§ 283. "gyldan,"' to pay, restore, yield, worship. 

3 Con. 1 CI. 
P&f.Parl. gold-ea. 

Ind. Indef ic gyld-e he gylt. 

— Perf. ic geald we guld-on. 

§ 284. "HAtan," to call, be named, command. 
2 Con. 2 CI. 
Perf. Part, h^t-en. 
Ind. Indef. ic hAt-e he haet. 

— Perf. ic het' we het-on. 

g 285. " healdan,"' to hold, regard, lend. 
2 Con. 2 CI. 
Perf. Part, heald-en. 
Ind. Indef. ic heald-e he hylt. 

— Perf. io heold we heold-on. 

' Gyldan, gildan, goldaii. 
' Het, heht. 

Note. — H&tte appears to be used for tbe Eongular, and iojjon ttv 
the plnral of the Perfect tense, when the verb eignifieB ta be caUei, 
* Healiiafl, hMen, heldaii ;— %i«, heall, hilt. 
U 
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§ 286, "lieitwan," lo hew, cut off, tkrutl. 
2 Con. 2 CI. 
Per/. Part, lieaw-en. 
Ind. Indef. ic liedw-e he hedw-eth. 

— Perf. ic hcow we heow-un 

§ 287. " hebban," to heave, raise. 

2 Con. 3 CI. 
Perf. Part, hef-en.' 

Ind. Indef. ic hebb-e, thd hef-est, he hef-th. 

— Perf ic h6f we hof-on. 
Imp. hef-e thU. 

§ 288. " helpan," to help, preserve. 

3 Con. 1 CI. 
Perf. Part, holp-en. 

Ind. Indef. ic help-e he hylp-t!i. 

— Perf. tc healp we hulp-on. 

§ 289. "hladan,"' to load, lade, or draw out. 

2 Con. 3 CI. 
Perf. Part, hlaed-en. 
Ind. Indef. ic lilad-e, thd hlaed-st, he hlaet. 

— Perf. io Hod we hl6d-on. 

§ 290. "hle^pan," to leap. 
2 Con. 2 Ci. 
Perf. Part. gehieAp-en. 
Ind. Indef. ic hle^p-e he hlyp-th. 

— Perf. ic hleop we hleop-on. 
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§ 291. "hleotan,"' to east lots. 
3 Con. 3 CI.* 
Per/. Fart, hlot-en. 

Ind. Indef. ic hle6t-e he hlyt. 

— Per/, ic hleit we lilut-on. 

§ 292. " hlihlian,'" to laugh, deride. 
2 Con, 3 CI. 
Perf. Part, hlaeg-en. 



Ind. 


Iwhf. 


k Uih-e 




heWili-th w< 


i hii-ath. 


- 


Fe,/. 


ic hloh 


tLii h!6g-e wi 


! hl6g-on. 




§ 


293. "hli 


mman,'" 


to sound, resound. 








3 Con. 


1 CI. 




ltd. 


•.Fart. 


ic lilimm-e. 
icblam 




hlumm-on. 






§ 294 


. "hlowan,"' to low. 










2 Con. 


2 CI. 




P>t 
M. 


: Pari. 
Indef. 
Ftrf. 


lil6w-en. 
ic Uow-o. 
ic Meow. 












§ 205. ■ 


'hnigan, 
3 Con. 


," to bow, sink. 
2 CI. 




Iwl. 


■.Part. 
Indef. 
P„f. 


hnig-en. 
ic hnig-e 
ic hnah 




he hnih-th. 


) hnig-on. 



■ Hleatun,h\6tan. 

' Hlihhan, hiihan, hleahliaii, hlehan, tilichan. 
' Hilmman, hlemman. 
Ht6aan, hldwan. 
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8 296. " Sn5ii,"' to hang, crucify. 
2 Con. 2 CI. 
Per/. Part, hang-en. 
Ind. Indef. io ho he h^h-th, we h6-th. 

— Perf. ic heng we heng-on. 
Imp. hoh thii. 

§ 2S7. "hrefisao,"' to rush, waver, fall. 
3 Con. 3 CI. Irr. 
Per/. Part, hror-en. 
Ind. Indef. io hre6s-e he hr^s-t. 

— Perf. ic hreas thii hrur-e we hrur-on. 
Sub. — ic hrjr-e. 







§298. 


" liredwan," '" rue. 










3 000. 


3 CI. 




Pert 


.Pari. 


hrow-eii. 








trid. 


Iwkf. 


io hreow-e 




lie lirjrw-tli. 




— 


Pirf. 


io hre^w 




we 


1 liruw-on. 






§299. "1 


irepan,' 
2 Con. 


' to ery, call out, 
2 01. 




r,T) 


: Part. 


hvSp-en. 








Ind. 


Indsf. 
P>rf. 


ic lirSp-e. 
ic hreop. 












§300. 


"larinan," (o (iwcA, 










3 Con. 


2 01. 




Perf. Pari. 


kiin-on. 








m. 


Imlif. 


io lirin-c 




he hrln-tli. 




- 


Pnf. 


io hrin 




w, 


} lirin-on. 
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§ 301. " hweorfan,"*- to returti. 
3 Con. 1 CI. 
Per/. Pari, hworf-en. 
Ind. Inde/. ic hweorf-e, thd liweorf-cst, lie hwyrf-th, 

— Per/, ic hwearf we Lwurf-oa 

I 302, "LeAn,"' to blame, reprove. 
2 Con. 3 CI. 
Perf. Part, laeg-en. 
Znd. Indef. ic leA he lyh-th. 

— Perf. io loh we 16g-on, 

§ 303. " le6gaii,"' to lie, deceive, lig. 
3 Con. 3 CI. 
P&rf. Part. log-«n. 
Ind. Indef. ic leog-e he lyli-th, 

— Per/, ic ledg we lug-on. 

§ 30i. "lesan," to </atker, choose, lease. 
2 Con. 1 CL 
Per/. Part, les-en. 
Ind. Inde/. io les-e lie lis-t. 

— Per/, ic laes we laes-oo. 

§ 306. " licgan,"' to lie, lie down, lie alonff. 
2 Con. 1 CI. 
Per/. Part. !eg-en. 
I-nd. /nrfe/. ic licg-e tM li-st he li-th. 

— Per/, ic laeg thii lag-e we Ifibg-on. 

' Htueorfa-n, hwyrfan, hwetfHii ; — hirryrfth, hwerCth — hwearf, 

' Lean, leihaii i—UA, leiih. 
' Ledgan, ligsn, lygiiian ; — leag, ledh, lefih. 
' Licgan, licgean, lioggaa, lycgan, ligan, liggan ; — litA, ligth, lihtli ; 
—laigon, ISgoji. 

14« 
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§ 306. "lihan," to lend. 

8 Con. 2 01. 

Perf.Part. lig-en. 
Jnd. Indef. io lih-e. 

— Per/, ialih. 

§ 301. "litlian,'" to sail. 

3 Con, 2 CI. 
Per/. Part. Hth-en. 
Tnd. Indef. ic lith-e 

— Per/, k lath thU lid-e we !ith-o 

§ 308. "Ifilan,"' to ioic, lout, incline, Iwk. 
3 Con. 3 CI. 
Per/. Part, lot-en. 
/nrf. Indef. ic lut-e he lyt. 

— Per/, ic leAt we lut-or 

§ 309. '• Melcaii,'" to mill:. 
3 Con. 1 CI, 
Perf. Part, molc-en. 
Iwl. lade/ ic me!c-e. 

— Per/, ic raealc we mulc- 

§ 310. " meltan,"' to melt. 
3 Con.M CI. 
Per/ Part. mo!t-en. 
Ind. Indef. ic melt-e. 

— Per/ io mealt we mwlt- 
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§311. " metan,"' lo measure, mete, 

2 Con. 1 01. 
Per/. Part, met-en. 



Ind. 


Indef. 


io met-e 
ic maet 

312. "migan 
3 


he mit. 

,"' to maJce water, m 
Con. 2 CI. 


we 


maet-on. 


P^i 
Ind. 


•.Part. 
Indef. 
Perf. 


mig-en. 
ic mig-e 
ic mah 


he mih-th. 


we 


! mig-on. 



§ 313. "milhan," to hide, dissemble. 
3 Con. 2 CJ. 
Perf. Part, mith-en. 
Ind. Indef. ic mith-e. 

— Perf. ic raath. 

§314. "-axaTnan," io mourn, care for. 
3 Con. 1 CI. 
Perf. Part, morn-en. 
Ind. Indef. io murn-e he myrn-th. 

— Perf. ic mearn we murn-on. 

§ 315. "Ke6tan,"' to enjoy. 
3 Con. 3 CI. 
Perf. Part, not-en. 
Ind. Indef. ic ne6t-e he nyt. 

— Perf. ic neat we nut-on. 

* M«[an, to paint, adorn, has Ihe p. niette and the pp. melod. 
' Sligart, laingan, mengaa ; — mige, mthe ; — mdh, mig. 
' Ni6tan, ni6tan. 
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§ Slfl. "niman,"' to take. 
2 Con. 1 CI. 
Per/. Part. nuni-eD. 
Jnd. Indef. ic nim-e he nim-th. 

— Perf. io nam we nam-OR. 

§ 317. " Ondraedan,'" to dread. 
2 Con. 2 CI. 
Perf. Part, ondraed-en. 
. Xnd. Indef. ic ondraed-e, thii ondrafet-st, he ondrafet. 

— Perf. ic ondred we ondred-on, 

§ 818. " ong^noan,"' to hegin, attempt. 
8 Con. 1 CI. 
Perf. Part, ongunn-en. 
Ind. Indef. ic onginn-e he ongin-th. 

— Perf. ic ongan, thii ongunn-e we ongunn-on. 

§ 319. "ongitan,"' to understand, get. 
2 Con. 1 CI. 
Perf. Part, ongit-eti. 
Jnd. Indef. ic on^t-e he oiigit. 

— Per/, ic ongeat we ongeat-on. 

' Oadrdedan, oudrtSdan, oiidcedrdan. 

' Onginaan, oiigynnan, bcginiian; — on^nf^, onginiielh ; — ongan 
ongean. 

' Oagiian, oiigylan, ongelan, oiigeotan, ongietan, getao, geatao, 
gylan -i-angit, ongyt %— ongeat, onget. 
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§ 320. " onligan,'" to grant, bestow. 
3 Con. 2 CI. 
Perf. Part, onlig-en. 
(nd. Indef. ic onlig-e. 

— Perf. ic onUh we onlig-on. 

I 321. "Rennan,"' to nin.fiow, 
3 Con. 1 01. 
■erf. Part. — 
^..•id. Indef. ic renn-e. 

— Perf. ic ran. 

§ 322. "reican,"' to reek. 

3 Con. 3 01. 
Perf. Part, roc-en. 
Ind. Indef. ic re6c-c he ryo-th. 

— Perf, ic reac we rac-on. 

§ 323. " ridan," to move, ride. 

3 Con. 3 CI. 
Perf. Part, rid-en. 
Ittd. Indef. ic rid-e he rit.' 

— Perf. ic rSd we rid-on. 

§ 824. "r6wao," to row. 

2 Con. 2 01. 
Perf. Part, row-en. 
Jnrf. Jnrf^;^, ic' r6w-e he rew-th we rew-ath. 

— Petf. ic reow we reow-un. 

' Onligan, onlihan ; — onlah, onleih, onlig; — onUgon! oiilehton, 
DUt from " onlfgaii," " onldgan," (o kindle, irritate. 
' Rennan, reonan, rinnan. See also } 195. 
' Rs6can, r^caa, t^ccau. 
• Bit, rfdeth. 
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§ 325. " SAwan," to sow. 
2 Con. 2 CI. 
Per/. Part, saw-en. 
iTid. Indef. io sdw-e he saew-th, 

— Perf. io seow' we seow-nn. 

§ 326. " scacan,'" to shake, evade, shack. 
2 Con. 3 CI. 
Perf. Part, scac-en. 
Jnd, Indef. io aoac-e. 

— Perf. ic ao6c we so6c-on. 







§327. 


"scafaii," to shave. 




Perf 
Ind. 


: Part. 
Indef 
Perf. 


scaf-en. 
ic scaf-e 
io so6f 


2 Con. 


3 CI. 

he scaef-Ui. 


sc6f-on. 






|328. "sce^dan/ 


" to di 


vide, shade. 




Perf 
Ind. 


: Part. 
Indef. 
Perf 


sceSd-en, 
ic sce^d-c. 
ic sceod 


2 Con. 


2 CI. 




Bceod-on. 




§ 


329. "see. 


ran,'" fe 


1 shear. 


, shave, allot 




Perf 
Ind. 


: Part. 
Indef 
Perf 


ic scer-e 
ic scaer 


2 Con. 


ICI. 
hei 


Kyr-th. 

we acEfer-on. 



' Seoa, sew. 

' Scacan, Bceacaii ^—seace, Bceace ; — scic, socOo. 
Note. — We doubt whether to shake, and ta shack, cau be rsforred 
to the same root in Saxail. 
' Sceadan, scSdau, Bcaedaii. 
' Scerati, eciran, soyraii, scieran, ecirian ; — sca'er, Bceir; — . 
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§ 330. "scijian," to shinf. 
3 Con. 2 CI. 
Per/. Fart, soin-en, 

Ind. Indef. ic scin-e he scln-th,' 

— Perf. ic scdn we scin-on. 



§ 331. "scrithan," to wander. 
3 Con. 2 CI. 



Perf. Part, scrid-en. 
Ind. Indef. ic scrith-e. 

— Perf. ic Bcratli we scrid-on. 

§ 332. "scufan,"' to sSowe. 
3 Con. 3 CI. 
Perf. Part, scof-en. 
Ind. Indef. ic sciif-e he scyf-th. 

— Perf. ic soe^f we scuf-on. 

I 333. " scyppan,''' to create, form, shape. 

2 Con. 3 Ci. 
Perf. Part, sceap-en. 
Ind. Indef. ic scypp-e. 

— Perf. ic scop we sc6p-on. 

§ S34. "seothan," to boil, seethe. 

3 Con. 8 CI. 
Perf. Pari, sod-en. 
Ind. Indef ic ae6th-e. 

— Perf. ic sc&th thii sud-e we sud-on. 

' Scinth, sclaetli ; — scan, scedu. 
' Sdfan, Hceefan ;— sco/en, Bcofan. 

' Seyppaa, eceppan, soeapan, arapaii ; — leeapen, Bcapen, pscBsp- 
en ; — tcop, ece6p f— seopon, acedpon. 
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g 336. "sigati," to fall, fail. 
3 Con. 2 CI. 
Perf. Part, sig-en. 
Ind. Indef. ic aig-e lie sih-tli. 

— Perf. ic sah wo sig-on, 

§ 336. " siban,"' to strain, bile, sie. 
3 Con. 2 C]. 
Perf. Pari, sih-en. 
Ind. Indef. io sih-e. 

— Perf. ic s&h we sih-on, 

§ 337. "sincan/" to sink. 
3 Con. 1 CI. 
Perf Part, sunc-en. 
fnd. Indef. ic sinc-e. 

— Perf. ic sane we sunc-on. 

§ 338. " singan,"' to mng. 
3 Con. 1 CI. 
Perf. Part, sung-en. 
Ind. Indef. ic sing-e lie siiig-th. 

— Perf ic sang we sung-on. 

I 339. "sittan," to sit. 
2 Con. 1 CI. 
Perf. Part, set-en. 
Ind. Indef. ic sittre tiu sit-st he sitt' we sitt-ath. 

— Perf ic s^t we saet-on, 

* Sihan, eeCihaii, seAn;— «iAcn, sigen, seowen; — aihe, eed; — lah, 
■eiih ; — sikoa, sigon, Beowon, GUgaii. 
' Siacan: besinoaii, very common. 

' Singan, ayngaii; — sangen, asungon ; — gang', Banc, song. 
' Sitt, eit. 
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§ 340. " slapan,'" to sleep. 

2 Con. 2 CI. 
Per/. Part, sl^p-en, 

Ind. Indef. ic slap-e he slaep-th. 

— Per/, io slep we slep-on. 

§ 341. " slean,'" to stay. 

2 Con. 3 CI. 

Ind. Indef. ic sleA lie slyh-th. 

— Per/, ic sloh tliti slGg-e we slog-on. 
Imp. sleli thu. 

I 342. " slifan," to split. 

3 Con. 2 CI. 
Per/. Part, slif^en. 
/B(i. JjJtie/'. ic slif-e he slif-th. 

— Per/, ic slaf we slif-on. 

§ 343. "slitan," to tear, slit. 

3 Con. 3 Ci. 
Pel/. Po/i. slit-en. 

ItuI. Indef. ic slit-e he slit, 

— Perf. ic sUt we slit-on. 

§344. " smeoQun,"' to smoke. 

3 Con. 3 CI, 
Perf. Part, smoceii, 

Ind. Indef, ic stae6c-e smj'c-th. 

— Perf. io smeic we smuc-on. 

' Sldpan, el^paa, el^paii ; — slapen, slaepen. 
' Slean, et&n, Mgaa ;<--Blsgen, slagan, Blaogen ;— slei, eleSh;— 
il^hth, Blihth ;— s/di, sWg i—sUh, efyh thii. 
' Smi>OFTfin, em^an. ime'^^n. im(teian. 

i; 
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§ 345. "emitati," io smite. 
3 Con. 2 01. 
Per/. Part, srait-en, 
Ind, Indef. ic smit-e he smit. 

— Per/, ic smdt we smit-on. 

§ 346. "snithan," to cut, slay. 
3 Con. 2 CI. 
Per/. Part, snid-en. 
/nrf. Bide/, ic snith-e thii snit-st. 

— Per/, io sn^th we snitli-on.' 

§ 347. "spanan,"' to allure, persuade. 

2 Con, 3 CI. 
Per/ Part, span-en. 
Ind. Jnde/. io span-e, thd spaen-st, he spa.en-th. 

— Per/, io spon we spin-on. 

§ 348. "spannan," to span, measure, join. 

2 Con. 2 CI. 
Per/. Part, spann-en. 

Ind. Inde/. ic spana-e. 

— Per/, ic spenn.' 

§ 349. "spinnati," to spin. 

3 Con. : CI. 
P&r/. Part, spuiin-en. 

Ind. Indef. io spinn-e he spin-th. 

— Per/, io span we spumi-on. 

* Siuthon,aariiAaa. 

' Spanan, speiian; — epanen, BapoaeD, gtiponaea ; — spin, 9pei)a)~ 
iponan, tptHaoa. 
' Sptnn, ipen. 
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§350, "spman,"' to spit, vomit, speiD. 
3 Con. 2 CI. 
P^f. Part, spiw-eii. 
Ind. Indef. io spiw-e he spiw-t!i. 

— Perf. ic spaw we spiw-on. 

§ 351. "spfiwan," to succeed. 
2 Con. 2 CI 
Perf. Part. — 
Ind. Indef. jc sp6w-e. 

— Perf. ic speow we speow-un, 

§ 352. "sprccan,"' to speak. 

2 Con. 1 CI. 
Perf. Part, gesprec-en. 

Jnd. Indef. ic sprec-e, tbil spryc-st, he spric-th. 

— Perf. ic sprafec we spraec-on. 

§ 353. "springan,"' to spring, spread. 

3 Con. 1 CI. 
Perf. Part, sprung-en. 

Irid. I'odef. ic spring-e he spring-th. 

— Perf. ic sprang we Bprung-on. 

I 354. " spurnan," to spurn. 
3 Con. 1 CI. 
Perf. Part, spowi-en. 
Ind. Indef. ic spurn-e he apym-th. 

— Perf. ic spearn we spurn-on. 

' Spiwan, epeflwian ; — spiieen, epeoweu, spigeii ; — apfiie, Epiu ; — 
eju'ison, speowen, spigon. 

' Sprecan, apreooan, speeaii, epaeeau, speacan ; — sprycsl, spriest, 
sprioest; — sprictk, apryclh, apreceth, spycth. 

' Springan, upryngaii, spriiioon ; — ipringlh, spryiigth ; — sprang. 
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§ 355. " standan,"' in stand. 

1 Con. 3 C!. 
Perf. Part, gestand-eii. 

Tnd. Indef. ic stand-e, fclni st«ut-st, he stent. 

— Per/, io st6d we stfld-oi 

§ 356. "atelan,"' to steal. 

2 Con. 1 CI. 
Per/. Part, stol-en. 

Ind. Indef. lo stel-e he styl-th. 

— Per/, ic staei we sWel-oi 

§ 35t. "steorfan," to die, starve. 

3 Con. 1 01. 
Perf.Part. storf-en. 

Ir>d. Tndef. ic steorf-e he styrf-th. 

— Perf. ic stearf' wo sturf-oi 



2 Coa. 3 01. 

Perf.Part. stap-en. 

Ind, Indef. ic stepp-e he step-th, 

— Perf- ic st6p we st6p-on. 

§ 339. "stigan,"' to ascend. 

3 Con. 2 CI. 
Perf.Part. stig-en. 

Ind. Indef, ic stig-e he stih-th. 

— Perf io st&h we stig-on. 

* Standan, Btondan ; — ttenttt, Btandeet ; — itent, Btjrnt ; also " sia- 
doth" for "slancialh." 

' Sfelan, slaelan, 

' Stearf, staerf. 

' Steppan, Biaepan, elajmjt. 

* Sttganitlj^'o. 
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§ 360. "stincan,"' to &mell, perfwiM, stink. 
3 Con. 1 CI. 
Peif.Part. stunc-en. 
Tnd, iTtdef. ic stinc-e lie stinc-th, 

— Perf, ic stanc we stimc-on. 

§ 361. "stiagan,"' to sting. 
3 Con. 1 CI. 
Per/. Part, stung-eii. 
Jnd. Indef. be sting-th. 

— Perf. ic staiig we stung-on. 

§ 362. "silcan,"' to suck. 

3 Con. 3 CI, 
Perf. Part, soc-eii. 
Ind. Indef, ic siio-e he syc-th. 

— Perf. ic se4c we suo-on. 

§ 863. "swApan," to sweep, hrmh. 

2 Con. 2 CI. 
Perf. Part, swdp-en. 
Ind. Indef. ic sw&p-e he sw(fep-th,' 

— Perf. ic sweop we 5weop-on, 

§ 364. "swefan," to sleep, go to sleep. 
2 Con. 1 CI. 
Perf. Part, swef-en. 
Ind. Indef. ic swef-e he swef-th. 

— Perf. ic swaef we swifef-on. 



' Stingan, etyngau, ofstingan. 
' iSiican, sycaii,8iigau. 
' Swa'epth, BWipsth. 
' SiBolef, swif. 

IS* 
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§ 3S5. "swtlgan,"' to swallow, 
3 Con. 1 CI. 
Perf, Pari, swolg-en. 
Ind. Indef. ic swolg-e lie swylg-th. 

— Ferf. ic swealg we swulg-oa 

g S66. "swellan," to swell. 
3 Con. 1 CI. 
Per/. Part, swoll-en. 
Ind. Indef, ic swell-o he swil-th. 

— Perf. ic sweoll we swull-on. 

I 867. "swcltan," to die. 
3 Con. 1 CI. 
Per/. Part, swolt-eii' 
Ind. Indef. ic swelt-e he swylt. 

— Perf. ic swealt we swult-on. 

§ 368. "sweoroan," to dim, darken. 
3 Con. 1 CI. 
Pel/. Part, sworc-eii. 
Ind. Indef. ic aweorc-e. 

— Per/. !c swearc we swurc-on. 

I 369. " swican,"' to deceive, wander, offend. 
3 Con. 2 CI, 
Per/. Part, awic-en. 
Ind. Indef. ic swic-e, 

— Per/, ic sw4c we swic-on. 

' Stueig''"'>*«'ilgan,Ewylgan;— sioylg'JiiEwilgth.swelglh;— Siueolg-, 
swealh. 

' Smallen, switlten ;— sweai/, swoolt. 
' jS'tsfcan; beiwics.a, to teduce. 
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8S10. 


"swifan," to revolve. 
3 Con. 2 01. 


Perf. Part. 
Ind. Indef 
— Perf 


.wit-en. 
ic swif-e. 
io s,tM 


we swif-on. 




§311. 


3 Con. 1 CI. 


Perf. Part. 
Ind. Indef 
- P,rf 


k swimm- 


e he swim-tli, 

we awumm-o 




§312 


. "swincan," to toil. 
3 Con. 1 CI. 


Perf Part. 
Ind. Indef 
- Perf 


ic swine -e 


he swinc-th. 




§SV3. 


" swindaii," to vanish. 
3 Con. 1 CI. 


Perf Part. 
Ind. Indef 
- Perf 


swuiid-eii. 
ic switid-e 
ic swand 


he swint. 

we swund-on. 



§ 374. "swingan,"' to scourge, heat. 
3 Con. 1 CI. 
Perf. Part, swung-en. 

Jnd. Indef. ic swing-e he swing-th. 

— Perf. ic swang we swung-o 

' Sieingan, swyngsn ; — sieang, awong. 
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§ 3Y5. " Tacan," to take. 

2 Con. 3 CI. 
Per/. Part, tac-en. 

Ind. Indef. ic tao-e, 

— Per/, ic toe. 

§ 3^6, " teon,''' to draw, tug, tirw, create, accuss. 

3 Con. 3 CI. 
PerfPiit togpii 

Ind Indet n^ teo tliii tyh-st, he tyli-th, we Le6-t!i. 

— Pet/ io te<ili thii tug-e we tug-on. 
Sub Indef le te6 we te6-th. 

— Per/ ic tug o we tug-on, 
Imp t tl I 

§ 377. " terati," to tear. 

2 Con. : CI. 
Perf.Part. tor-cn. 

Ind. Indef. iu ter-c, thii tyr-st, he tyr-th. 

— Perf. ic tacr we taer-on. 

§378. " lo-s\\^a.T\,"^ to dissolve. 

3 Con. 2 CI. 
Perf.Part. to-slip-en. 

Ind. Indef. ic to-slip-e he to-slip-th. 

— Perf. ic to-sUp ive to-slip-on. 

' Tein. tiiiii, leagaii, tedhaii ;— (ed, lecige i—tyhtk, tihth ;— (rsiiii 
te6hlh ; — te&h, tch, tr6g ; — (iigon, Inigoii ; — lf.6, taSh. 
' To-alipan, Bllpan ; elippan, (o slip, rrlnx. 
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g 3l9. " to-sliipati," lo loosm. 
3 Con. 3 CI. 
Ferf. Part, to-slop-en,' 
Ind. Iiidef. ic to-siiip-e he to-sljp t!i. 

— Per/, ic to-sleap we to-siup-on. 

§ 380. "tredan," to tread, 

2 Con. 1 CI. 
Perf. Part, tred-en. 

Ind. Indef. ic trcd-e he tiit. 

— Perf. ic traed we trded-on. 

I 381. " Thedtaxi,'" to koiDl. 

3 Con. 3 CI. 
Perf. Part. fc]iot-en. 

Jnd. Indef. ic theot-e he thyt. 

— Perf. ic tteat we thut-oii. 

§ 382. " therscan,"' lo thresh. 
3 Con. 1 CI. 
Perf. Part, tiorsc-en. 
Ind. Indef. ic tlierse-e he ttyrsc-th. 

— Perf. ic tiaersc we fchiirsc-on. 

§ 363. "ttrdwan," to throw, cast. 
2 Con. 3 CI. 
Perf. Part, tir&w-eri.' 
iiw/. Indef. ic thrdw-e. 

— Perf. ic threow. 

' To-slopeti, Blopen. 
' Tlie6tan, thicMan. 
' TierMUn, thaerecan. 
' ThTim 
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§ 384. "thringan," to crowd, throng, rush on. 
3 Con. 1 CI. 
Per/. Fart, gethning-en. 
Ind. Indef, k thring-e, 

— Per/, ic thrang we thrung-on. 

I 385. "tliwean," to -aiask. 
2 Con. 3 CI. 
Per/. Part, tliweg-en, 
Ind. Indef. k thwe^,' tliU thwyli-st, ho ttwih-th, 

— Per/, ic tWoh we thw6g-on. 
Imp. thwe&h ihii. 

§ 386. " Waoan," to arise, awake. 
2 Con. 3 CI. 
Per/. Part, wac-en. 
Ind. I-ndef. ic wac-e lie waec-th. 

— Per/, ic w6c we w6c-on, 

§ 38T. "waosan,"' to wash. 
2 Con. 3 CI. 
Per/. Part, waesc-en. 
Ind. Indef. ic waos-e, 

— Perf. ie wdcs we w6cs-on. 

§ 388. "wadan," to wade. 
2 Con. 3 CI. 
Pm/.PaTt. waed-en.' 
Ind. Inde/. ic wad-e lie waet. 

— Per/, ic wod wii w6d-on. 

' Tha>ei,ihvi«^h;—tkiBlhtli,^'liihth;—lkiB6h,t'hw6iig-f~lhiceAh, 
fbv/6h. 
' '' Wacsan, wajitn ;— wdcs, w6x. 

' Wafden, gewod. 
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§ 389. "wealcan," to roll, turn from side to side, walk. 
2 Con. 2 CI. 
Perf.Part. — 
Jnd. Indef. ic wealc-e. 

— Perf, ic weolc. 

§ 390. " wealdan,"' to govern, wield. 
2 Con. 2 CI. 
Per/. Part, weald-en. 
Ind. Itidef. ic weald, thii weald-est, he weald. 

— Per/, ic weold we weold-on. 

§ 391. " weallan,"' to boil, well. 
2 Con. 2 CI. 
Perf.Part. weall-en. 
Ind. Iitdef. he wjl-th, 

— Perf. ic weoll. 

g 392, "weaxan,"' to yrow, wax. 
2 Con. 2 CI. 
Perf. Part, weai-en. 
Ind. Indef. ic weas-e tLil wyx-t he wyx-th. 

— Perf. ic weox we weox-on. 

§ 38S. "wega,ii,"' (o weigh, hear, carry. 
2 Con. 1 CI. 
Pct/. Part, geweg-en. 
/jid. /iK^e/". ic weg-e, 

— Perf. ic waeg we waeg-on. 

' Wealdaa, wyidan ; — aif oldest, wsltal, wyldst ; — veald, wealdethj 
' Vfe'iUart, wyllaii, welan ; — aealUn, wolleil ; — myllh, weallethj 
' Wfaxaa, weian ; — iBffxth, weaxath, weahiath, wexth ; — aito»_ 
' Wcgan, waegan ; — icaig, wash . 
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§ 394, "weorpan,"' to ikrow. 
3 Oon. 1 CI. 
J'erf.Fart. worp-en. 
Ind. Xndef. ic weorp-e he wyrp-th. 

— Pcrf. ic weavp we wurp-on. 

§ 395. "wepan," to we^. 

2 Con. 2 C!. 
Per/. Pari. wSp-cn. 

Itid. Indef. ic wep-e he ivcp-tt. 

— Per/, ic weop we weop-on. 

§ 396. " windan," to wind. 

3 Con. 1 C!. 
Per/. Part, wundeii. 

Ittd. Itidef. ic wiad-e he wint. 

— Per/, ic wand we wund-on. 

§ 307. "winnan," to toil, win. 
3 Con. 1 CI. 
Perf.Part. wuHR-en. 
/«rf. Tnd^. ic winn-e he win-tli. 

§ 398. " withsacan,"' to deny, contradict. 
2 Con. a CI. 
Perf.Part. withsac-en. 
lad. Indef. ic withsac-e he withsaeo-th. 

— Perf. ic withsfic we withs6c-on 

' Weerpan, wurpaii, wyrpau, werpaji. 
' Wan, warai, won, wonu. 
' Wit^sacan, saosi). 
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§ 399. " wlitan," to hole. 
3 Con. 2 01. 
Perf. Part, wlit-en. 
Ind. Indef. io wlit-e he wlit. 

— Perf, ic wlat we wlit-on, 

§ 400. ■ " wrecan," to revenge, wreak, defend. 

2 Con. 1 01. 
Perf. Part, wrec-en. 

Jwl. Indef. io wrec-e lie wric-th. 

— Perf. ic wraeo we wrafec-on. 

§ 401. " wre6n,"' to cover. 

3 Con. 3 CI. 
Perf. Part, wrog-en. 

Ind. Indef. ic wreo he wryh-th. 

— Perf. ic wreah we wnig-on. 

§ 402. " wrigan,'" to eover, bio. 
S Con. 2 CI. 
Perf. Part, wrig-en. 
Ind. Indef. io wrig-e, tLii wrih-st, he wrih-th. 

— Perf. ic wrAh we wrig-on. 

§ 403. " wringan," to wring. 
3 Con. 1 01. 
Perf. Part, wrung-en. 
Ind. Indef. ic wring-e he wring-th. 

— Perf. io wrang we wrung-on. 

' Wrein, wrf on, wreCiiian ; — v>reah,yii6h. 

' Wrigan, wrilian ; — wrigen, wtegon ; — lerthth, wrfgth ; — wrigaa, 
wraegaii. 
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§ 404. " writhan," lo wreathe, writhe. 
3 Con. 2 CI. 
Perf. Part, writh-en. 
Ind. Indef. ic writh-e. 
— Per/, ic writh we writh-oii. 

IMPBRFEOI VEHBS. 

§ 405. Besides the Complex verbs which we have 
classed under their respective conjugations, there are others 
that present only the Infinitive, or the Infinitive with a 
single person or more.' The same thing also occurs among 
verbs of the Simple Order, 

§ 406. We sometimes meet with words that are evident- 
ly participles, although no verbs to which they can be 
assigned, any longer exist. Such generally have ge pre- 
fixed to them when they terminate in -ed, -od, etc. 

' Some of these are, acilmi ; p. aci], ta groin cold ; ehuipnii ; p. 
ahneop, to pluck, gather, nip: aretan ; p. atol ; pp. atetten, (o re- 
slore, invigorate, currect, gladden .- ascredpau ; p. ascidaf, to scrape 
off, scrape : athredtan ; p. ^threat, pp. athroleii, to loathe, ditdain; 
to fire, fatigue, weary .- cefiaan ; p. cede ; pp. cellsen, to tlrive, con- 
tend, fight! Gfuan; p. cAii; pp. cinen, lo split, break into ckiaii: 
onedan; p. cnaed ; pp. ciiedeii, ta knead: ciildaa, la beat: dei^ran, 
dyran, ta he dear : drodran ; p. dtedr ; pp. droreii, ia fail, diminish, 
become weak : eScan ; p. 66c ; pp. eScen, to bring forth i felan, fel- 
han, feolau ; p. ida\, fealh ; pp. folen, to desote .- fredaaii ; p. Sre&a ; 
pp. froren, to freeze : hnilan ; p. hnit; pp. hiiiten, to butt, gore with 
the kerne : laecao, lacan ; p. le'e ; pp. taecea, lacen, to offer, eacrifice, 
celebrate religiously : slnnau ; p. sana, san, to think of, be mindful 
of; stiiitnu ; p. BtanC ; pp. stunten, to be blunt, be Break, or faint : 
BtreSdaQ, slradan ; p. slredd ; pp. alrodeji, to spoil, rob, plunder: 
BUppan, Gupaii ; p. seap; pp. sopen, to sap, sip, taste: ewe] an ; p. 
swilel ; pp. swolea, ta bam, bvrn slaxBly, sweal. These cau all ba 
arranged uuder their respective coajugations and classes w[thout any 
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§ iOl. In some languages, as in our own, verbs are 
very often made by the simple employment of nouns witli 
the appropriate signification. This, strictly speaking;, ia 
never the case in Anglo-Saxon, though all verbs in that 
language owe their origin to nouns.' 

§ 408. Anglo-Saxon verbs are formed from nouns by the 
addition of the termination -an or -ian; as, "dael," apart, 
"d^l-an," lo divide; "blot," a sacrifice, "hl6t-an," to sac- 
rifice ; "b6d," (in edict, "bod-ian," io proclaim; "cdr," 
care, "odr-ian," to take heed, io be arixious. Such fonns as 
"be6n," "te6n," "wre6n," "fon," "lion," and the lilte, 
are evidently contracted.' 

' Ralher, in the majority of CSBCS, to the idea merely expressed, 
which lies at tbo foundatjou of every part of Epeecli. — See Gloss, ta 
Anal Anglo-Sax., Introd., 5 IV. 

' The common opiuiou is, that the tGrmiiiatious which go to ibtm 
verbs from uoiius in Aiiglo-Saxon, are eipreasive of giving or besloie- 
ing, possession, and nioiion, being no olher than tho infinitives 
"amian," to give or bestoiB, " Sgau," (o have oc possess, and " gAn," 
io go. " An" ia generally coiiaidered the original form of tho first verb, 
as " unnan" (ananl) may ha a double form like " gangan." But are 
not " Hgan" and " gin" themselveB made by means of a BigiiiGcant 
ending? And did none of the verba, into the composition of which 
theee are said to enter, exist before they thenieelvee were formed ? 

There can be very little doubt Ujat at ono time the infinitives of all 
Anglo-Saxon verbs had the same forms as the corresponding nouns, 
and that afterwards one verb, and only one, was employed to distin- 
guish tho former part of speech from the laltar. We will also say 
that that verb was " unnan," " geunnan," ind. indef. " ic an, gean," 
Hgnifying to give eitJier to one's self or to another person, or thing. 
Thus, "dael-an," to give a part, " blOt-an," to give a sacrifice, 
"b6d-ian," lo give an edict, " civia.n," io give care. " Baetb-iau" 
to JBoak, therefore, is not " 'baelh-gin,' iogo io a bath," but "baeth* 
gean," to give a bath ; and so tbrotighont the vocHbulary. See alM 
Appendix D 
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184 anqlo-sa: 

Sometimes the termination -gean, -gan, or -gian is used ; 
as, " sceawi-gean," " sceawi-gan," to look; " getliyld-gian," 
to endure. Indeed, -ian appears to be no other than a 
softened form of these endings, and to have therefore the 
same original signification as -an. Thus we have " sceawi- 
gean," "sceawi-gan," "sceawi-an;" " gethyld-gian," "ge- 
thyld-ian ;" " forht-gean," " forht-ian." The last verb has 
the adjective " forbt," Umid, for its root. It not unfre- 
quently happens that we find verbs formed in tliis way 
from adjectives, and also from words which have dropped 
out of the Anglo-Saxon vocabulary, both as nouns and as 
adjectives, but which are to be met with in many instances 
as nouns in the cognate languages and dialects. It is very 
probable, however, that in all such cases the verb preserves 
the original noun, or the idea merely expressed in itself. 

§ 409. In a subsequent stage verbs were compounded ; 
as, "gethanometan," to deliberate ; from "gethanc," mtw!/, 
thought, and "metan," to measure, compare; "tit-g&n," to 
go out, from "lit," out, and "gan," to go} 

' Some verbs are mado by mBana of another, -iaecan ; p. -laehte ; 
pp. -laeht, to da, feTfmm, cause, bring, bring eboal, mote real, 
never found in its M^ple Btate, nnleaa " Iaecan," to offer an oblatiaa, 

identified with "laec," "iac," used independently as a noun, and aa 
a termination as given in § 75 Note 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



§ 410. The following are the most of the Adverbs in 
Anglo-Saxon not formed by the tennination -lice : — 
d,' always, ever, forever, avb. 

' The followiug varialioiiB in orthography and etymolcgy will ba 
found, among others, ^ belonging to the advarba here given : — 

&, aa ; — udiin, adiiiio, of-diino; — aefer, aefra ; — aefi, eft, aefler, 
aeftanj — aeghieder, aeghw&r, aeghwSr, aghwdr, ahwaer, ocghwfliir ; 
— atghwaaoTt, aeghwituon, aeghwinun, aeglin'dnttm, aeghw4iiiiii, 
aeghwdiiane ; — aeghwider, ahwidsr ; — aegylde, agilde ; — a'ene, aeeae ; 
— air, 4r, aar, fir, »&r, iferon ; — aet-gatdere, W-gaedera ; — aetsomne, 
tO-somne; — ahiaar, ahwOer, ehviii, aw^r; — ahiii6naa, shvi6aoa; — ■ 
dnanga, ininga; — asundraa, eanndron; — awa, awo; — awig, anw^g, 
on-ivfig, on-waeg. 

baeflan, baefla ; — begeondaa, beiunda,ii, begeond ; — henythaii, be- 
neothan, beneath, henhilha ; — bvfan, bufon, abufun, be-ufan ; — dinc- 
tBtard, diinoivatd. 

eall-neg, eall-nig ; — eall-atei, eal-swii, ael-swA, a sn i — tall nga 
ealleuga, eallinga, eallnunga; — eoitno'est, aelmaaat — efnes e e es 

feoT, feorr, fyr; — -feorran, feotrene ; — -for, fore — fira foro for 
BaealHO"fdrue;"— /dre-ioeuriJ, tdr-wettrd ; — forhiBom forhwaem for 
hwOn }— /orfiioy, forhwi, iastiviig-f—f6nie, (Brene ;— /urfion fuill t> 
torlhum i—fwlhor, fnrthur, fotthor, 

gtd, gjfe, ii i—geara, gara, gfire i—gefyrii, gafern ,-^eSiijoec ge- 
liv^ir; — gen, gaeii, gien, gona, giena, gaoua; — gmog, gonOli, uOh, 
geneaha, geneiihhe, uetShe, geiieiShe, geuedhhe, geafihe, genehhe ; — 
ge6, gfl, ied, iii, iO i—geae, gyeo, ise i—gyt, git, giet, get, geot, geta, 
gista, iatt, iette. 

heonon, iiednun, hednan, heitnoue, he^nane, he6na, hfnan, h^iion, 

hlnaii ; — her, haer, hft ; — hir-aefter, liyi-affer; — kider, hjder, hicdor, 

hither; — hiiidan, hyndan ; — iii, bwH; — hwaene, hwene; — hwdknne, 

hwinno, hwonne, ahw&ime ;— Sioffler, hwdr; — hiey, hwi, hwfgj — 

16* 
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adiin, down, downward, adown. 

aefer, ever, always. 

aeft, after, offain, behind, aft, afteneard. 

aefteweard, aftenmrd, after, behind. 

aeghwifer, everywlwre. 

aeghwdaon, everywlwre, every way, on, all sides. 

aeghwider, on every side, every way. 

aegylde, witlwut amends. 



I, hnou ; — ftutdnan, hwfiiia, 



lange, longe ; — liilum, lytlum, litloii 

ma, mae, m&r, mire, mrire. 

na, nij; — naefre, usfre; — nd.hiea'er, iia-hwir, ii4-w4r, nlt-wfc, 
Dd-liwfrii ; — aA-haoaan, nd-Iiwunan, ii^-hwenan; — nd-Iaes, oil-les, 
□llltas, iidle ; — niiZ2e«,uallaes; — 3iedh,ni\\ ; — ntofian, nialhau,iiylh[iut 
niUiBii, nentlione ; — nesE, naoae ; — nither, nyther, nfthor, uether; — 
mt/ier-weard, iiilher-witrd, nither-werd, nilher-weardee ; — Jiii-uiii(, 
116-WDht, uo-hwit, n&ht,tu>IiC. 

ongean, o»g;anf augitau, Bgeaii, ageii ^-^olh, oththe^ 

edmod, aA.mad, B6inod, fidmod ; — seld, aelduni, seldani seldan;-' 
tiththan, sytlitban, sethtliHii, Eitblheii,3ltlieii,syththoii, BylhoD, BithtliB ; 
— aoaa, sniia, BOues, bB'Sone ; — stille, slylls i—sunder, Euiidor, syndei, 
ayndor; — stcithe, swythe ; — sijmle, aimlo, senile, siemle, syrablB, 
aimble, Bynibel, aol-eymle. 

tela, ledla ;— I4-e/e»e», W-emiies ;— iiiioo, taaay-tki, tMge ;— 
iha'er, thir, €}\it; — thSnon, iltiLiiuii, tliiiuan, tlilnone, th^nonne, 
th6uan, thAnoa, thina; — Mont, thdenne, tb&uiiB, tbaen, tMn; — 
tkriwa, thrywa, ihtigft; — '.^""i dua ; — thydtr, tbider, thaeder, tliy- 
thcr ; — thydeT-aeard, tliider-vedrd, thider-weardea 

vjan, a!oa, ufea, ufane, ufene, ufenan, Ufa ; — up, upji, appe ; — 
■it, Ate. 

tiicald, gaald; — tuel, well, wael ; — mith-iitan, wilh-i^tau, witb-dtoii 

Note.— Tlie foregoing fonuB, witb othera in tbe sequel of tho ludo- 
elinablo Parts of S|iHech, many of which are archaic, will be foniid to 
throw no bttle light upon the early and more iutJniate etructure of the 
language, as well as upon genera) graoiiiiitr See also Anal. Angla- 
Sax., NotsH, pogs. with Oloatary. 
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aer, ere, before, sooner, earlier, first, heretofore, formerly, 
already, some time ago, lately, Just now, till, until. 

aetgaedere, together. 

aet-nyhstan, at last, lastly. 

. aet-sitliestan, at length, at last. 

ttet-somQe, m a sum, at once, together, also, likewise. 

4-forth, always, continually, daily, still. 

aliwaer-gen, everywhere, again, eontiniially. 

ahw&r, somewhere, anywhere, in any wise. 

ahwiaan, fr<mi what plaee, whence, anywhere, somewhere. 

at-ge4tes, always, altogether, all gates. 

krAa^am., from one part, at once, one by one. 

Snunga, one by orte, singly, at once, clearly, plainly, en- 
tirely, altogether, necessarily. 

ariht, aright, right, well, correctly. 

asundraii, asund^", apart, alone, privately. 

ath^non, from thence. 

awa, always. 

aw6g, away, out. 

aw6h, awry, ut^ustly, wrongfully, hadty. 

baeftan, after, hereafter, afterward. 

begeondan, heyond. 

benythati, beneath, below, 'under. 

bufan, above, before, beyond, moreover. 

ddneweard, downward. 

eall-neg, always. 

eall-swA, also, likewise. 

eallunga, all along, altogether, entirely, quite, indeed, ai 
all, assuredly, •utterly, absolutely, excessively. 

ealmaest, almost, 

eal-symle, always. 

e&wunga, yienly, publicly. 

efnes, evenly, plainly. 

eft-sona, soon afier, again, bftsoons. 
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elles, else, otherwise, amiss. 
ellor, elsewhere, besides, otherwise. 

es, equally, likewise, in like manner, together. 



ieor,/ar, at a distance. 
feorran, from for. 
for, notwithstanding, too, very. 
foran, only. 
f6ran, before. 

idre-v/eBid, forward, before, first. 
forhwaega, at least. 
forhwdm, wherefore, v>hy. 
feme, before, sooner. 

forth, forth, ihence, further, directly, forward. 
furthan, also, too, even, indeed, further. 
further, further. 
ged, yea, yes. 

gedra, yore, formerly, for a long time ; -well, certainly, 
enough. 

gehaec, aback. 

geiym, forjnerly, long ago, of old. 

geguom, forthwith, immediately, against. 

gegnunga, directly, certainly, wholly, plainly, altogether. 

gehende, nigh, ma/r at hand. 

gehwafer, ore every side, everywka-e. 

gehwaetheres, anywhere, ora every side, every way. 

gehwdnon, on all sides, round-about. 

gehwider, whithersoever, anywhere, everywhere. 

gelioe, likewise, also, as. 

geo, again, moreover, besides, at Imgth, as yet, hitherto, 

geniig, sufficiently, abundantly, enough. 

ge6, formerly, of old. 

geond, yond, yonder, thither, beyond, 

gese, yes, yea. 

gewel-hwafer, everywhere. 
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gyt, yet, hWiei'to, moreover, still, as yet. 

heAh, hiffh. 

heonon, hence, from hence ; — he6noE-fortb, henceforth. 

hSr, Sere, now, ai this time; — L6r-aefter, hereafter. 

hider, hither; — hider-weard, hitlwnmrd. 

liindan, behind; — hiadan-weard, Mndwa-rd. 

h61enga, in vain, 

hratlie, quickly, soon, rath. 

hU, how, in what manner. 

hugn, a little, but a little, sea^eely, at least. 

hiimeta, how, in what mann&i: 

bum, at least, at all events, yet, only, indeed, especially. 

hwaene, somewhat, almost, a little, scarcely. 

liwifenue, tjiheti. 

hwafer, where. 

hwaet, besides, in short, indeed, moreover, but yet. 

liwa«thre, whether. 

liwider, whitlm: 

hwon, a little, a little while, rarely. 

hw6iiao, whence, where. 

h-wf, why, wherefore.for what, indeed. 

innan, within, inwardly ; — innan-weard, imaard. 

laes, less. 

lange, lonff, a long time. 

litliun, with little, in pieces, by degrees. 

lungre, immediately, forthwith. 

m&, more; rather, of more value; afterward. 

maelum, in parts, with its compounds, sucli as "bit- 
mifelum," in parts, piecemeal, by degrees; " dael-maelura," 
id.; " drop-maielura," by drops, dnyi by drop; " lim- 
jn^lum," limb by limb ; " stycce-raaelum," piece by piece, 
by little and little, by degrees ; and tlie like. 

maest, mast, more t/um. 

middan. in the midst. 
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n^-hwaer, nowhere. 

n4-hwanan, never, nowhere, from no time, or place. 

iiS.-laea, no less, not only. 

nalles, not at all, not, no, 

nAte, not. 

lie, not, nay, hy no means. 

neiih, nigh, near, almost. 

nein, nmrly, almoit. 

neothan, beneath, downward ; — neotlie-weard, dovmieard. 

nese, Tuiy, not, no. 

nither, down, downward, below; — nither-weard, dow/t- 

n6-wilit, by no means, not. 
nii, now, still, since, then, 
oft, oft, often. 

oor&n, in one, once for all, continually. 
on-gean, again. 
on-hinder, haekward, behind. 
oth, until, even to, as far as. 
recene, quickly, soon, immediately, speedily, 
aamod, also, likewise, together, 
sci6, hence. 
seld, seldmn, rarely. 
f!iAe,fiir, widely. 
sith, late, lately, afterward. 

siththan, afterward, after that, then, thenceforth,, since, 
further, moreover, mcces^vely, in order. 

aneome, suddenly, quickly, immedialely, readily. 

sona, soon, immediately, forthviith. 

stille, still. 

sum-liwile, somewhUe, somelim^ 

■under, asunder, apart. 
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BW&, SO, thus, 

swithe, very, much, very much, greatly. 
symle, alieays, ever, constantly, continually. 
t^la, vull, rightly. 
to, too, also. 

W-efenes, along, evenly, plainly. 
tiSwa, twice. 

th^ then, until, while, whilst, when, as. 
tliafer, there ; where, ■whither. 

tliaes, of this, for tlus, so far, bo much so, thus, sinee, that, 
whereby, whereof. 
thaet,/TOm that place, thence, only. 
thanon, tkence, whence. 

tLonne, then, imTnediately, when, since, whilst, afterward. 
thriwa, thrice, three times. 
thus, thus, so. 

tLyder, thither; — thyder-weard, thitherward. 
ufan, aiove, high, upward, from, above. 
up, up, upward; — upweardes, upward. 
lit, out, without, abroad; — lite-weard, outward. 
iltan, outward, without, outwardly. 
weald, perhaps. 
weas, Jy chance, accidentally. 
we], well, muc/i, enough, truly, plainly. 
with-ufan, above, from above. 
with-iStan, without. 



§ 411. Many Adverbs, especially those which end ia -e 
and -lice, admit of comparison. In that case, the final vowel 
of the positive is cut off, and the syllables -or and -ost are 
added respectively for the comparative and superlative; 
as, "raeth-e," soon, "rath-or,"' sooner, "rath-ost," soonest; 

' ratti«r, ralhur. 
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" nbt-iice," justly, "rihtlic-or," more justly, " ribtlic-ost," 
TMst jwstly. 

§ 412. Some are irregular in forming the comparative 
and superlative degrees; as, "wel," wetl, "bet,"' better, 
"betst," best; "yfele," badly, "wyrs,"' worse, " wyrrest," 
worst. 



CHAPTEll IX. 

PREPOSITIONS. 

§ 418. Prepositions in Anglo-Saxon govern different 
cases, and some of them two or more. They govern, I. 
The Dalive; 2. The Accusative; 3. The Gfenitivo, or the 
Dative;' 4. Tlio Dative, or the Accusative; and, 5. The 
Genitive, the Dative, or the Accusative. 

1. The Prepositions which govern the Dative are : — 
Aefter,' after, for, on account of, according to, through, over. 

efter. 
Aer, ere, before. 
Aet, at, to, next, with, against, in; of, from. 



' bet, bett, abef. 

' lo^a, wirs. Perhaps no nlher than the Gsnitiva of the Old Vtm- 
tive " weor," sc. " weores," changed, in the lapse of lima, lo the com- 
parative eiguificatlou, lilie " bet," and " laee." See 4 93, Note 1. 

' Those which govern the Dative, or the Genitive, may also be 
found with the Old Ablative. 

' We hnve Ihonght it lielter, in giving the difieranl fonns of tho 
FrepoGJtionB, lo deviate from cojr contmoii. rule in placing nioli^ by 
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Baeftan, afie 
bc-acftan. 
beftan. 
aeftan. 

Be, of, from 
bi. 



, behind : wiihout. 



about, touchinff, concerning ; for, because of, 
after, aecording to ; besides, oat of. 



Be-eft.sfan, to, or on tke etist of. 
Belie6iian, on this side, close hy. 

behionan. 
Be-ldste, in the footsteps of, behind. 
Be-northan, to, or on the north of. 
Be-siithan, to, or on tke smith of. 
BetwfnaiD, between, among. 



It the west of. 
to, in, upon, mtk. 



betwe6num. 

betwinan. 

Be-westan, to, ( 



Birnian, within. 
binnou. 

Bufan, above. 

Y^or, far from, far off from. 

' Some nnuld make no dislinctiDU between " \a" and " be," but 
Ihej- evidently have a di&rent origin- " Bo," as appaatiiig in com- 
ponnd prepositLonB, is ueed for " b^ " 
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Mith, witli. 
Ne3.b, near, tiigh. 

gene&Iie. 

genehe. 
On -f 6 ran, hefore. 
On-innan, witUn. 
On-ufan, above, upon. 

on-ufon. 

on-uppan. 

on-uppon. 
T6-eacan, besides. 
T6-f6ran, he/ore. 

to-foron, 

t6-f6ren. 

W-f6re. 

t6-f6r. 
Unfeor, mffh, near, not far from. 

Tin-feorr. 
With-northan, to the north o/. 

2. Thoie governing the Accusative are;'— " 
Abiitan, about, around, round-about. 

abiiton. 

onbutan. 

onbiiton. 

I, beyond. 



begiondan. 
beiuudan. 



* Same of these, as investigatiaiis ate made in the language, wi[l h» 
roand also to govern the Dative, The compoaiUon and tcFrms of sevetRl 
of them require that oase. 
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Behind an, behind, 
Oeond, through, ovt 



Mil, amonc/, at, amid, in, 
Ongean, against, opposite, opposite to, towards, 
ongen. 

Sitlithan, after, since. 

sitlitbon. 
Thurli, through, hg, hg means of. 

thorh, 

fclierh. 

thurch. 
With-aeftan, behind, after, 
With-foran, before. 
With-geondan, about, throughout. 
With-innan, within. 
TVith-iitan, without. 
Ymb, round, about. 

imb, 
Ymb-iitan, round-about, without, beyond, except. 
ymbe-iitan. 
emb-iitan. 
embe-titan. 

3. Those which govern the Gfenitive, or the Dative are:- 
Oi, of, from, out of, c 



To, to, towards, for, under.fro, 
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T6-emiies, ahnff. 

T6-middes, m the middle, in the midst, amonff. 

Toweard, towards. 

toward. 

WiweTd. 

to-weardes. 

to-wardea. 

4. Those governing the Dative, or the Accusative, 

Aet-foran, close before, close hy, before, at. 

beforan. 

before. 

befe6re. 
Betwiih, hewixl, among. 

betilh. 

betwy, 

betwih. 

betwyh. 



betweohs. 

betweox, 

betwux. 

betwuit. 

betwy s. 

betwixt, 
Butan,* without, except, htif. 

baton. 

butun. 

buta. 

bute. 
For, for, on aeeountof, because of, according to, as, 

' •* Butan" ii bIm found with the Genitive. 
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Gemang, among. 
gemong. 
araang. 



Innan, in, into, witfAn. 

Int6, into, in. 

Mid, with, by means of, among. 

Ofer, over, above, upon, beside, beyond. 

On, in, into, with, among, on, ujpvn, a-. 



o, 00. 
0th, to, vm,io, tUt. 
Under, under. 
Uppan, upon ; beyond, after, against, from, 

uppoii. 
Utai), without, beyond 

5. Those which govern t]ie Genitive, the Dative, ( 

Accusative, are : — 

Andlang, along, by the side of; through, during 



ondlong. 
ondlongne 



onloQgne. 
lang. 
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geSang. 
geloiig. 
Fram, from. 
fra. 

Nymthe, exeepl, save, w 

nimthe. 

nemlle. 
T6-geanes, towards, aga 

t6 -genes. 

to-gaegnes. 

tfl-gegnes. 

t6-geaegn. 
T6-yppan, before, in ike 

yppan. 
With, against opposite ' 
of, 1 u 

% 414. AP p t 
word whicli i g 
the verb in tl 
silions arc als 
depending uj. n 

§ 415. Som P p 
and much us d n h 
These will be found ami 



c^aut by before hy the side 
d f yh 



' kf 
om m 



dp po 



^ thu Piehxus given under § 



CHAPTER X. 

CONJCNCTIOMS. 



§ 416, Conjunctions in Anglo-Saxon are either angle 
'VTords or phrases. The principal are contained in the fol- 
lowing list: — 
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ac,' but, whetlier. 

ah, whether, but ; ahne, whether or not. 

and, and. 

and twaether, witwithstanding, hut yet. 

d,tiior-oth{he .... otlithe, either . ... or. 

A-tliy, a'the, therefore, so far as, so much as 

butan, hut, unless, except. 

e&c, also, Ulcetoise, and, moreover. 

eomostlioe, therefore, hut. 

fortliA, heeaiise. 

tort'h&ai, for the reason tbttt, because, fw tlmi cause, for, 
therefore. 

forthy, therefore, wherefore, for, because; fortliy tlionne, 
therefore then, wherefoi-e then. 

ge, and, also; ge ge, aeghwaetlier-ge ... .ge, a«gfcher- 

go . . . . ge, both .... and, as well . ... as, so .... as. 

^f, (/, viheK, though. 

hwaet, moreover, btit, wherefore, because. 



' The following, among olhets, are (lie varioiis forms of (he coojunc- 

ac, 00 ; — and, aend, end, ond. 

alhor in tlie former clause of " athor-otlitlio othlho," alhor, 

balan, butoii, butuu, bute. 
eaCf^c, ^c, g&-&o, gc-odc. 
fortham, forthan, forthCiii -j—farthij, fortlii, forUiig. 

g^f' gyf. sef- 

kiB^, hwi, hwig. 

ndthoT, nfither, nftthaer, nawther, naiither ; — nymthe, nimtlie, 
nemthe, nymne, nimiie, nemne. 

ot'k'tlie, oththoQ. 

»&m, e6\a ; — siea, swao, snau, (swde, sude, (?) ;) — siviice, awylce. 

tiael, thai, and thaetle, contracted from " thaet the ;" — Iheak, 
thah, thcfeh, thiith j — ilionne, tlidnne, th^nne ; — tkoToie, tbaniifl, 

'witodtice, wjtedlice, wiludlice. 
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hwaethre, whether, neverlMess, yet, but, if; Invaether- 
the .... the, inhether . ... or. 

limy, wherefore, indeed. 

laes-liwon, tlie-laes, the-laes-tlie, tlij'-laes, thj'-laes-tio, 
las-the, lest, lest that. 

naes iia, naes uc, neither. 

natheles, never tMess luitheliss. 

n&lhor, neither, nor ; n&thor-iie . , . . ne, neither .... 

ne, Tteitkei; nor ; ne-ne, ndlher ; ne . . . . lie, neither .... 
nor. 

nymtlie, except, save, iinless, but. 

ono, if; onO hwaet, i«(; oao iiA, if now ; ono g\!, but if . 

oththe, 01% either ; otbthe .... oththe, eil/ier . . . .or. 

other-tw^ga, or other-tli&ra, either of the two, often in the 
first clause for " oththe." 

s£tm, vjkether ; sam .... sAm, whether . . . .or. 

set, tfierefore, on thai account. 

Bothlice, but, lolierefore, therefm-e. 

swi, swA-sw4, as, so as, as if; swd-same, siva-soine, so, 
also; swA-sAme-sivS, the same as, as, even as; sdme-ylce- 
swa, in mc7t wise as, so as; eall-swA, also; swd-eAc, so as, 
also ; swd-theah, yet, but for all that, nevertheless, Iiowever ; 

svrk swA, swd .... swa-swA, so .... as, that, swa-we!-swA, 

so well as ; swd-tliaet, so that. 

awilce, as if, as it were, so that, also, moreover, seeing. 

thaet, that; t6-t]i6ti-thaet, in order that. 

the, than, whetfier, either, or, wltethc .... or. 

thedh, though, although, yet, still, however; thefiJi-the, 
although ; thedh-hwaethere, i/et, nevertlieless, moreover, but 
yet, but. 

th6ntte, therefore, wherefore, then ; gif th6nne, if indeed. 

thonne, ilian, but. 

thy, for, because, t/ie^'ejbre; tliy .... thy, th^ , . . . the, 
ther^ore, because ; also, for-th;y .... for-th^', for-th^ .... 
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die, for-thy foi'-tham, for-thi .... for-tham-thc, for- 

thfi.m-tlie .... ioe-tlif, there/ore .... hecause, 

wenre, except, saving, but. 

with-th6n-tiaet, so that, provided thai. 

wifodlice, but, /«•, t/wre/ore, wherefore. 



CHAPTER XI. 

INTERJECTIONS 



I ill. The following are tlie most of the Anglo-Saxon 
Interjections : — 

d-faest-lA, Oh certainly ! Ok assuredly ! 

e^la. Oh! alas! Oh! eala eala, very well! ehXk gif, OA 
if; I wish; eala thaet. Oh that! ek\k hii, Oh how. 

efne, lo! beliold! tridy! &l-e{ne,hehoU all! 

eow, too! alas! 

heno, behold! 

big, Oh! hi ia lii, alas! 

hiii, lia / 

hwaet, wlial I lo ! behold ! 
]&, Oh! lo! behold! 
taeg, tush ! pish ! 

yik, wo! alas! wa U, Oh! Oh if! w& 14 wd, weU-a- 
way! well-a-day ! alas! 
wci, wo! alas! 
wel-ld wel, well well ! wel Id,' well alas ! 

' Tlie various forma of some of these are :— 

e&M, ae&li., eivi\i, h£l& ; — efne, oefne, eofa*. 
htno, heoQu ; — Auj, hutg;. 
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§ 418. Admitting the view wliich we have taken of tlw 
formation of the Aiiglo-Saxoa verb to be correct, it cannot 
be consiJered in any case as the direct source of the ad- 
verb, preposition, conjunction, and interjection. These 
must therefore have some other origin assigned tbem. 

The indeclinable parts of speech are either derived from 
words wliich still exist in the language as nouns, adjectives, 
or pronouns, or they are themselves primitive words, and, 
as such, were once used as nouns. In proof of our asser- 
tion we will give a few esaraples. 

1. With regard to Adverbs, as ; — 

"Hwilum," awhile, now, tbo Dative, or Ablative plural 
of "hwil," time, space. 

" Thances," freely, gratefully, the Genitive singular of 
"tlianc,"_/ai'Or, wUl, thanks. 

" Gyt," yel, from " giht," " geht," " gyte," time, staying. 
This noun in the sense of tiJiie is still found united with 
another woi-d ; as, " gobed-giht," hed-time. " Gyt," in its 
old forms "gyta," "gieta," and the like, would seem to be 
the noun in the Ablative. 

" Lange," a long time, is probably no other than the 
Accusative feminine of " lang," long, " hwiie," time being 
understood. 

Adverbs ending in -lice, and many others, are really 
adjectives in the Old Ablative masculine or neuter agreeing 
with a noun undei-stood; as, "hraedlice," quickly ; i. e. in 
a quick mmmer, or the like. 

2. With regard to Prepositions, as ; — 

" By," " bi," by, near, is the same as the root of " bye," 
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"Gemang," amonir, taking away the prefix ge-, differs 
but little from "menge," a crowd, multitude. "Menge" 
exists as one of the numerous forms of "maenigeo." 

" lliurh," " thuruh," Uirmigli, thorour/h, are the same as 
" thuru," " thurah," " diiru," a door, or ^xissaffe of any 

3. With respect to Conjunctions, as: — 

"Eac," also, and, moreover, and "edcii,"aK addititm, are 
one and the same. " Elie" is evidently the radical and in- 
dependent form of the noun. 

" Gif," if, and the verb " gifan," to give, if related, must 
both be referred to a noun no longer in existence, but of 
which the conjunction may preserve the radical form. It 
is evident that the particle was needed in the language as 
soon as tlie verb.' 

4. With respect to Interjections, as : — 

" Wa," too/ alas! which is the noun "wa," wo, sorrow, 
affliction. 

5. Many of the indeclinable parts of speech in the 
language are compounds; as, "nd-hwaer," nowliere; 
"be-hindan," behind; " and-hwaether," notwithstanding; 
" :i-faest-IA," Oh certainly!' 

' We may eay tliat the adverb, preposition, and eoiijunotioii, have 
proserved, in many cases, the root uf the noun and at tlie verb un- 
clionged. But more of this view of the subject elsewhere. 

" See further, Anal. Anglo-Sax., Notes, passim, with QUisaary 
in both which woiIik (ho real nature and full powers of the parts ol 
sjiocch uudei' cattsJderation wiU bo fouud clearly exhibited. 
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PAKT in.—SYNTAX. 



CONSTRUCTION OF SENTENCES. 

I 419. Syutax, which is divided into Concord and Gov- 
ernment, is the arrangement of words in a sentence ac- 
coiding to certain rules established bj usage. 



§ 420. The verb agrees with its Nominative in number 
and person, as ; — 

Ic lulge / love, 

Thii wvitst Thm writest. 

Ho wafes rihtwis He -was riffkteoua. 

We standath We stand. 

Go etath Ye, or i/ou eat. 

Wagas burston Waves hurst. 

Note. — The subject usually stands beforo the verb, hut wh8ii"thi" 
or " tliCuu6," (Sen, is introduced before a oonsequeDt propoeition, it is 
Gommonly placed after it ; although, as iu English, the particle iii 
most esses Is omitted, B:id the subject maintaiuB its natural positiou 
in the senteuce. Negation, in some instances, has aleo the eHect ot 
throwing it after tho verb. 

§ 421. A noun of multitude may have the verb either in 
the singular or the plural number, or two verbs of different 
numbers even in the same sentence, as; — 

Eall thaet folc ar^s and All llie people arose and 
st6don. stood. 
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§ 422. Two 01- moi-e Nominatives in the singular con- 
nected by "and," and, either expressed or understood, 
have the verb in the plural, as ; — 

Synderlice liine PStrus and Peiei- and James and Johi 
lacobus and I6hannea and Andrew asked him 
and Andreas acsodon privately. 

Note. — The verb may be in the singular when (he two Nomiiia- 
liveB urs citeely conDBcted in eanse. 

§ 423. The verbs of existence may have a Nominative 
both before and after them, as i— 

God waes tliaet Word God vas the Word. 

Thaet bitli Godes weorc That is God's leorii. 

Hig wurdon gefrynd They became friends, 

§ 424. Tlie first of the two Nominatives may be one of 
the singular neuters, "this" and " thaet," belonging to the 
verb, and referring to a noun, both in the plural, as : — 

Ne synd na tbis wodes These (this) are not IM 

marines word viords of a madman. 

Thaet synd tbd woruld- Those {thai) are the worldly 

I 425. The article agrees with the noun which it defines, 
in gender, number, and case, as : — 

8e anwealda The governor. 

Th4 haethenan The heathen. 

Thaes llc-haman Of the body. 

% 426. It also is frequently used before proper name% 
and after possessive and other pronouns, as:-— 
Se Johannes The (said) John. 

On thinum tham h^lgum In thy (the) Aoly name. 

18 
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g 427. All adjectives, including al! othei words having 
the nature of adjectives, agree with the nouns to which 
they belong, in gender, number, and case, as : — 

Lengran dagas Longer days. 

Iheos stow This place. 

Tw^gen englas Two angels. 

L6cigende ge gese6th Looking ye shall see. 

Note. — In each oases aa the esainple given under j 432, "anlio- 
ays" being fominiiio, " this" muet be EUppoeed lo at^tee ivilh " tiling," 
a thing, uiiderelood. So also if " thaet" were used. 

§ 428. The peifect participle with " habfaan," to have, as 
we have seen, § 179, Note 1, does not always agree with 
the Nominative, or help to constitute a compound tense, 
but is frequently inflected and made to agree with the 
governed word, as : — 

Aenne haefde he swa One had he made so strong. 
swithne geworhtne 

§ 429. The relative i^rees with its antecedent in gender 
and number, but its case depends upon some other word 
in the sentence, as: — 



Sum faemne seo haefde 




A eertain virgin who had. 


Thii tho eart 




Thou who art. 


8e mann, se-the 




The man, he who. 


Se he th^m ' 




Me by whom. 


Note.—" Wif," a woman, the 


,ngh 




vo in tho femiuine. 







§ 430. The relative is frequently omitted, as; — 
Thi wa«s sum consul Boe- Then was there a eerlain 
tius waes hdten consul (who) was Mmte4 

Boethius. 
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g 431. The relative is sometimes elegantly expressed 
through " tho" and the personal pronoun, as : — 
The tliurh his willan Through whose mil. 

The thurh hine Through whom. 

§ 433. The interrogative and the word that answers to 
it, must be in the same case, as : — 

Hwaes anlicnya ys this ? Whose image is this ? { The) 

Thaes C&seres Ocesar's. 

Hwamsealdehehit? Thara To whom did he give it? 

sclre-gerefan To the sheriff. 

§ 433. Nouns signifying the same thing agree in case, 

Aelfred, Cyning King Alfred. 

J6!ianncs se FuUuhtere John the Bapiixer. 

Note. — We not unfrequently find two pronouUH iu the like agree- 
ineut with each otlier; as, "hi ealle," ilieij all .- or a pronoun and a 
numeral ; as, " Bume nigon," some nine. 

g 434. Sometimes a noun defined by the article is re- 
peated after tlie pronoun whicli expresses it, agreeing with 
it in the same case, as : — 

He se biscop Jle the bishop. 

Heo seo meowle She the virgin. 



§ 435. One noun governs another, when a different per- 
son, or thing is signified, in the Genitive case, as : — 

Mannes lif Man's life. 

Thaes cildes facder The child's father. 

Waeteru saes Waters of a sea. 

Note. — The perianal pronoun as representing the noun, ohh lak« 
it! [Jaee in ths Genitivo ; ne, " his modor," his mother. 
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§ 436. A noun united with an adjective, which expresses 
either a good or a had quality, or whicli denotes condition^ 
and the like, is put in the Genitive, as ; — 

This folo is heardes modes TMs people hi^ hard mind. 

He waes aethelre strjndo He was of a noble race. 

AegfcJieres hiides 0/ either sex. 

Note 1.— ^TJie adjective eccaBloually appoais in agreement with 
the Bubjoct ; as, " fugel llrig felhera," a bird hoary o/initigs, unless all 
Bucli cases cB.li be explained under J 444. 

Note 2 — We somelimeB God the article agreeing with the qualita- 
tive Genitive, instead of the noun on which this depends ; as, " thaere 
eddigra gemynda mann," bat moie commonly, " se mann eadigre ga- 
mynde," the man of blessed memory. 

§ 437. Nouns denoting measure, value, aye, and the like, 
are put in the Genitive, as : — 

Thre6ra niila brad Three miles broad. 

Sex peninga wyrthe Sixpence worth. 

Anes genres lamb A yearling lamb. 

Note. — The measure of extent is put independently in the Acou- 
ealive, unless we suppose a preposition understood in every inetance of 
the kind, azid that preposition answering to the Latin " qnoad," m to, 

§438. Nouns answering the question w/wn? are found 
in the Genitive, the Dative, or the Old Ablative; but Soot 
lonff? or /low often? in the Accusative, as: — 

Tiiia waes feorthes gedres This was in the fourth year, 

Th^m monthe In that month. 

Thy daege On that day. 

Thabr hig waeron seofon T/tey were there seven entire 
dagas fulle days. 

Fif silhas Five times. 

Note. — Circumstances of iime and place united are put in Iho 
Accusative, a rule preserved only ui adverbial conalruelion. 
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§439. A DOun answering tlie question where? maybe 
put in the Genitive, or the Dative, as : — 

Eorthan getenge Prostrate on the grownd. 

Thaere stowe In that place. 

Note.— WAe nee ? whou standing independently in the Eentence, 
iij Ospraeeed through the Old Ablative, and preserved mostly, if not 
altogether, in adverbial terms. 

§ 440. " H&m," home, when the question is made by 
whither? is put in the Accusative, a rule also applicable to 
other words, as : — 

ThA he hiim c6m When he came home. 

% 441. The cause, manner, and instrument, in relation to 
a thing, are found in the Dative, or the Old Ablative, and 
sometimes in the Genitive, as ; — 

His Agenura willum Of his own will. 

Micelre stefno With a land voice. 

BiUum abre6tan With bills to destroy. 

Ealde swurde With an old sword. 

Ealles his maegnes With all his power. 

§ 442. Kouns are used absolutely in the Dati^c, or the 
Ablative, with partidples, as — 

Gebigedum cneowum l^nees being bent. 

Him theneendura He thioMng. 

§ 443. A pionoun in the neuter gender sometimes gov- 
erns the Genitive case singular, as ; — 

Ninthing grenes Nothing green. 

Hwaet aetheles Something n(Me. 

§ 444. Adjeetives denoting jj/«i(y, want, desert, likeness, 
dignity, care or dedre, knowledge, ignorance, etc., govern the 
Dative, the Ablative, or the Genitive, as: — 
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Full Halgum Gdste Full of the Holy Spirit. 

Fugel fetherum dedl A bird deficient infealAeri, 

Deathes scyldig Deserving death. 

Gelic witegan Like unto a prophet. 

§ 445. Partitives, superlatives, interrogative^, and numer- 
als, usually employ the Gfenitive plural, but with a noun of 
multitude, the same case singular, ns :•. — 

Naenjg fchinga iVb one of things. 

Scipio, se betsta R6mana Seipio, the best of Ike Boman 
wiC«na senators, 

Twentig wintra Twentt/ years. 

Feala folccs Many a one of the people. 

Note. — Under this mlo may fall " sum" and its goToriimeiit of uu- 
morals ill tho Genitive plurai ; as, "sum huiid-aigontigra," sobip, or 
ahoiit miieiy. 

§ 446. The comparative degree governs nouns and pio- 
nouna in the Dative, or the Ablative, when it can be trans- 
lated by than, as : — 

Ilefigi'an thiiere ae Weightier than tlis law. 

§ 447, Verbs for the most part govern the Accusative, 
when a direct object is implied, as : — 

Thisne mann ic lufige / love tids man. 

Hi hine ondredon They feared him. 

Note. — The object la commonly placed before the verb; deviations 
from this rula, though, are rreqnent. 

§ 448. Verbs of governing, wanting, enjoying, and the 
like, require the Genitive case, as : — 

He wealt ealtes Se governs all. 

Ne thearf lie n^nea thinges .N^or needs he any thing, 
fiif hi thaea wuda benugou If they have enjoyment of 
the woods. 
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§ 449. Verbs of serving, listening, answering, fearing for, 
etc., govern the Dative case, as : — 

We tLeowiath blithelice We will serve Ike Icing wiih 

tham cynge joy. 

Siinu min, hlyste minre My sim, listen, to my conn- 

lare sel. 

Tha lie militon liig liim Then were Oiey not aUe to 

andswarian answer him. 

Hi him ondredon They feared for themselves. 

Note.— We wilt here observe Ihat some verbs are found either with 
the Dfltlve, or the Aeousativej as, "oiifon lilm, or hine," to receive 
him; while others, it is said, may govern hoth azsee, when united with 

§ 450. A verb of existence usually governs the Dative, 
but when pr<^erty, or possession la implied, it requires the 
Genitive, as : — 

Wes us faele freond Be unlo us a faithful friend. 

Hit thaes cildes waes It was tlie child's. 

Note. — " Weaan" is BometimeB elegantly used for " hahban ;" as, 
"iti me slnd ealle on maegne," I have them all in my pDicer, lit. they 
are all unto me in pDicer. 

§ 451. An impersonal verb governs the Dative, but is 
sometimes found with the Accusative, as : — 
Me th^hte It seemed to me. 

Hine hyngrade /( hungered Mm. 

§ 452. Reflexive verbs govein the pronoun in the Acnu- 
Bative, as : — 

Ic me reste / rest myself. 

Note 1. — Verbs having an aetivo-intraiiaitive sense ar« also found 
accompanied with tho [lersonal pronoun in an ohliqne case, bnl in the 
Dative, if not in tho Old Ablative ; afl,*'h! gewitonhim," they departed. 

Note S. — ReHeilve and iinperaonal verbs ganerally follow both the 
■ubject and the object. 
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§ 453. Verbs of iharJcing, admanishinff, etc., govern uUiei 
the Dative or the AccusatiTe of the person with the Geni- 
tive of the thing, sis : — 

Sceolde his Drihtne than- Should ticank hk Lord for 

cian thaes leanes the favor. 

Mana tlione fchaes aogyldes Admomsh that one of the 
recompense. 



§ 454. Vei'bs of ordering, giving, doing, providing, and 
the like, govern the Accusative wiUi the Dative, as : — 
Thds thing ic eow beode These things I order you. 
Hwaet gifst thU me What givest thmi me? 

D6 ge him thaet sylfe Bo ye the same unto them. 

Note. — Somstlcnea the Old Ablative la fontid in the place of the 
Dative, indicaling ite general use at one time, when peculiarly required 
by the import of the vorb. 

I 455. Verbs of ashing, teaching, etc., govern the Accu- 
sative both of the person and the thing, bat when the 
question ia made eortceming the one or the other, ov implies 
a portion, or fragment of any object, we find the Accusative 
with the Genitive, as : — 

Hine axodon tha bigspell They asked of him parables, 
Ic th6 maeg taecan other / can leacA thee another 

thing thing. 

Ic th6 asige his / ask thee about it. 

He6 hine axode hlafes She asked him for a piece 

of bread. 

§ 450. Verbs of naming, or terming, govern both the 
object and the appellation in the Accusative, as : — 
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God het tiii faestnisse teo- God called the firmament 

fenan heaven. 

Nemnde hine Dritten Termed him IiorA, 

§ 457. Sometimea, however, we find the appellation in 
the Nominalive, as ; — 

'Yh.k waes sura consul thaet Then, was tJiefe a certain 
we heretoha hatath consul that we call here- 

§ 458. But " hatan" signifying to be called, or named, 
takes a Nominative both before and after it, as ; — 

Se hatte Lucifer Who was called Lucifer. 

§ 459. A verb in the Infinitive is usually governed by 
another verb, but sometimes by an adjective, as : — 

Hwaet seeal ic aiiigan What shall, or ought I to 

Eithig laeran Easy to teach, or to he taught. 

§ 460, The Infinitive mood may be preceded by the 
Accusative, as : — 
SwA ge geseoth me habban As ye see me have. 

§ 461, The gerund is always governed by the preposi- 
tion t6 which precedes it, as ; — 

Ic d6 eow 16 witanne I do you to wit. 

g 462. Participles and gerunds have the same govero- 
ment as the verbs to which they belong, as : — 

Cwethende tliaet ylce ge- Uttering the same prayer. 

bed 
Hearran t6 habbanne A lord to have. 
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214 abglo-sa; 

§ 463. The Perfect participle of a verb which governs 
two cases, when united with a verb of existence, retains 
only the latter of them, as : — 

Waes him nama sceapen A name was given him. 

§ 464. Adverbs qualify other words, and some of them 
may be defined by the article, as : — 

Wislico ic sprece / speaJc wisely. 

T6 micel Too much. 

Jfe&h fif t^tisenda wera Almo&t five thousand mm. 

Swithe wel Very well. 

Ole laes The less. 

Thy ma The more. 

% 465. Two or more negatives strengthen the negation, 

Ne geseah naefre nfi.n mann Wo man ever (never) saw 
God (not) God. 

§ 466. Some adverbs govern the Genitive, and other* 
the Dative, as ; — 

Forth nihtea Far in the night 

Laes worda Less words. 

Nehst thaere eaxe Neo/rest the axel. 

Note. — Adverbs are, for the most part, placed arbitrurily in tbc 

Words compounded willi (his particle do not expreas a complete noga- 
(ion unless it is also added in its simple state, and occupies its proper 
position. Wben " ni" having the sense of nol, is used in connection 
with it, the verb is placed between them. Nor and not are expressed 
by " ne ne" when one " na" already pcecedoa, or after "nather," 
neiihtT, by only a single " no" in each member. 

§ 4ST. Prepositions govern different cases as specified in 
g418. Thus:— 
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T6-middes hyra In the midst of them. 

Of a«lcum treowe Of every tree. 

Thurh me-sylfne By myself. 

Mid thj' earme With the arm. 

Note 1 — " On," and some other prepositioiis gowsrning the Dativs 
or Ablative, and tho AecuBative, usually govern the laflar when nto- 
tion to, or laiBard is denoted, and the former, when rest, or continu- 
ance w signified. 

Note S. Sometimes, especially in phrases, via find the AccueativB 
following " aet," " td," and " on," when we would expect the Dative, 
or Ablative. 

Note 3. — A prepoation when compounded with a verb, may have 
the same government aa in its ordinary construction in the sentence. 

§ 408. Conjimctiona connect sentences and parts of sen- 
tences, as well as words of the same kind, as ; — 

Ic eoni win-eaid, and ge T am a vine, and ye are 

synd twigu branches. 

Gesce6p God heofenan and Cfod created heaven and 

eorthan earth. 

0th thone An and twentu- Until the one-and-tinentieth 

gothan daeg thaes ylcan day of t/ie same month. 

monthes 

§ 469. The conjunctions "git/' if, " thaet," that, " sam," 
whether, " the^h," though, " swilce," as if, etc, are follow- 
ed by the Subjunctive mood when any thing doubtful or 
contingent is implied, as : — 

Gif he wille and cunne his If he will and can confess 

dacda acdettan his deeds. 

Hwaet do ic thaet ic ece What shall I do that I 

lif Sge may have eternal life ? 

84m hit monnum g6d Whether it may seem good 

tl^ince to men. 
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§ 470, But when, a simple declaration is made, the In- 
dicative follows, as ; — 

Gif we secgath If we say. 

§ 4Jl. The verbal conjunction "utan," "uton," "utun," 
let Its, governs the Infinitive, as ; — 

Utan biddan God Let iis beseech God. 

Uton gin he^non Let us go hence. 

Utun faran ti Bethleem Let us go to Bethlehem. 

§ 472. Some Interjections are followed by the Nominii- 
tive, and others by the Dative case, as :— 

La thii Hccetere Oh thou hypocrite ! 

Wd thitra men Wo to the man ■' 

Wd BOW, biceraa Wo unto you, scribes ! 

§ 473. The Indefinite form of the adjective is used with 
common nouns, when the interjectioD is either expressed or 

understood, as : — 

EAid, le6f hla&rd Alas ! dear lord. 

Awyrgedc wonild-sorga Accursed worldly oares ! 

§ 474. But with pronouns of the first and second per- 
eons, the Definite form usually occurs, as : — 
Ic wrecca Wretched me ! 

Tim stunta Foolish tkou ! 
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PAKT IV,— PROSODY. 



OF ANGI-O-SAXON POETRY IN GENERAL, 

§ 47t Anglo 8rt\cn poetiv in its nature lesemlilei tfie 
abrupt, iieivoiis e\piessiona of man in his> uncultnated 
state. Its leading dianctenatie is peiiplirabis which is 
always mingled ivith metipiim and sometimes in great 
abundance while artificial imeisiona of wuids ind phrases 
are not uncommon In it-i i-onstitution it is piecmely such 
as we would expect to meet with in an ige when bards 
sung the piiises of Leioes taking up and arranging the 
epithets showeied upon them by the applauding multitude, 
interspersed with an> ideas that might occur to their own 
minds. And this feature appears as well when sacred sub- 
jects are the poet's theme as any others. The praises of 
the Deity and of the wanior chieftain are celebrated in like 
strains.' 

' Opoii this enbJBCt we quote the words of Mr. Wright, bb contained in 
his BiBgrapkin Britaanica lAteraria — Anglo-Saxon Period, pp. 8, 9 ; 
" The Anglo-Saxou poetry," he observes, "hHBcoino down tons in its 
own native drees. In unskilful liaiida it Bometimas became little more 
than Blliterative proBe ; but as fur as it is yet known to ua, it aevei 
admitted any adventitious ornaments, HoTing been fonoed in a simple 
■late of society, it admits, by its oharaeter, ao great variety of style, 
bnt gonerally marches on in onn continued strain of pomp Bi)d grao- 
donr, to which the Anglo-Saioii language itself was in its perfect 
stale pecnliarly adapted. The principal character iatic of this poetry 
is an endless variety of epithet and mefophor, which are ia general 
very expressive, although their beauty ertmeUmes depends to much on 
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218 ANGLO-SAXON OHAMMAK. 

g ilQ The poetry of the Anglo-Saxons is of two kinds, 
native or vernacular, and Latin. The latter Oiiginated from 
tlie Koman, and follows the same laws. It is the construc- 
tion of the former that requires a brief consideration in this 
ptoe. 

§477. Tlie only rule which they appear to have ob- 
served in the compoaitiou of their native verses was that of 
pleasing the ear, and this they effected by combining their 
words into a rhythmical cadence. " ' Rhythmus,' saya 
Bede, ' is a modulated composition of words, not according 
to the laws of meter, but adapted in tlie number of its syl- 
lables to ike judgment of the ear, as are ike verses of mir 
vulgar (or native) poets. Rhythm may exist without meter, 
but there cannot be meter without rhythm, which is thus 
more clearly defined. 

" ' Meter is an artificial rule with modulation : rhythmus 
is the modulation without the rule. Yet, for the most part, 
you may find, by a sort of chance, some rule in rhythm, 
but this is not from an artificial government of the syllables. 
It arises because the sound and the modulation lead to it. 
The vulgar poets effect this rustically : the skilful attain it 
by tUeir skill.' "' 

§ 478. This rhythmus "the skilful" pioduced by such a 
choice and arrangement of their words, not disregarding 
accent, that a proper modulation was maintained in giving 
utterance to any two or more correspondmg lines in a 

the feelings and manners of Ihe people for whom they were made, that 
they appeur lo iis rather fauciful. As, howpver, these poets draw 
their pictures from nature, (he manner in whioii they apply theit 
epithets, lilie the rich coloring or the painter, producoE a bdlliant and 
powerful impreesion on the mind. They are, moreover, exceedingly 
valuable to (he modem reader, for they make him acquainted with 
the Ibrm, color, material, and every other attribute of the thingw 
which are mentioned." 

' Sharon Turner— Hi f(.o/(A« Anglo-Saxons, Vol. Ill, B, IX, Ch. I 
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poem, although one of them might contain fewer syllables, 
or even a less number of words themselves, than the other. 
But in general they were satisfied with a near approach 
to the proper cadence. The following examples will illus- 
trate the principle. Thus, in a Middle from the Codex 

Thonne tlics middan-geard, 
Laesse ttonne land-wynu,' 
Leohtre Hionne mona, 
Swiftre thonne sunne ; 
Safes me sind eal!e. 



And th&a foldan bearm, 
Greae wongas, 
Gruadum ic hrine, 
Helle under- hnige, 
Heofonas ofer-stige, 
Wuldres 6thel 
Wide rafece, 
Ofer engla eard ; 
Eorthan gefylle, 
Ealne middan-geard. 
And in^re-streamaB, 
Side mid me-sylfum. 
Saga hwaet ic hdtte." 

/ am greater 
Than this middle region. 
Less than an eart/i-ivorm, 
lAgliter tlian the inoon, 

' " Lttod-wynn" we have sabslilutBd in Uie place of " haud-wyrm," 
whidi w evidently on erroT. Ill' lavor Of the oUange compara the 
principle coutaiued In 4 4T9. 
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Swifter than the mn ; 
J have all the seas, 
Thejloods, ill embrace, 
Aiui this lap of earth. 
The green, plains. 
The abysses I touch, 
Under hell descend. 
The heavens mount over. 
The clime of glory 
Widely compass, 
Beyond the abode of angels ; 
The earth I Jill, 
All the middle-region. 
And the mere-streams, 
On all Mes mih myself. 
Say what lam called. 

Again, in the Seafarer : — 

. . . , " 'i'haer ic ne gehyrde 

Butan Uimmati soe, 

Is-caldiie waeg. 

Hwilum ylfetea sang 

Dyde jc me t6 gdmene, 

Ganates hleothor. 

And hiS-ilpan sweg; 

Fore hleahtor wera, 

Maew singe nde ; 

Fore me'do-drince, 

Stormas thfler stftn-clifu beotan, 

TJwfer him steam oncwaeth, 

laig fethera" 

.... Where I heard naught 
Save the sea roaring, 
The iee-eold wave. 
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At times the mvan's song^ 

Made I to me foi- pastime. 

The ffanel's cry. 

And the ' ku-ilpe's' scream ; 

In lieu ly the laughter of men. 

The mew was singing ; 

Instead of the joyousness of mead-drinking. 

Storms there beat the stone-cliffi. 

Where them the starling answered. 

Icy of_wings 

Also, in a Poem on the Bay of Judgment: — 
. . . . " Th6, mec ongaii hrefiwan, 
Thaet min liand-geweorc 
On feonda ge weald 
Feran sceolde, 
Man-cynnes tuddor 
M&a-owealm se6n ; 
Sceolde unouthne 
Eai'd cunnian, 
Sare silhas. 
Tha ic-sylf gest4g, 
Maga in modor, 
TheSh wafes kyvo maegden-hid 
Aeghwaes onwalg. 
Wearth ic ana geboreu 
Foleum t5 fro f re. 
Mec man folmum bewand, 
Bethe^hte mid tliearfan waedum^ 

' We have read " ylfetes" Ike Gen. for " ylfoie," but relaiuiiig tha 
word in the Nom., the construction would be, 

At times fhe swan sang i 
I made to me for pastime, 

IS* 
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And mec tli^ on tlieostre alegde. 

Bewundenne mid woiinum cltithum. 

Hwae!, ic t]iaet for worulde getholade; 

Lytel tJiiiiile ic le6da bearnum ; 

La^g on heard urn staoe, 

Gild geong on crybbo. 

Mid -thy ic the wolde civealm afjrran, 

Hatiiellebeilu; 

Thaet thii moste hahg scinan, 

Eddig on thdm ecan life, 

For-thiin ic thd earfothe wann." 

.... Thai began it to i-ue me, 

That my kand-work 

Into the power of fiends 

Should go, 

That the offspring of mankind 

Sin-deaih should see ; 

Should an unlcnown 

Dwelling prove. 

Sore fortunes. 

Titen I myself descended, 

A sow into his mother, 

Altluyttgh lier maidenhood teas 

In every thing inviolate. 

I alone was horn 

For a comfort to the nations. 

They with hands invn-apped tm. 

Covered me with poor garments, 

And then in darhiess laid m£, 

Wrapped about with dush/ clotltes. 

Indeed, did I suffer Oiatfor the vmrld; 

Little seemed I to the swia of jwen ; 

I lay on a hard stone, 

A young child in a crib. 
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Because I would put deat\ afar from thee. 

Heir « hot misery; 

That thmi. mightest holy shine, 

Blessed in Ike eternal life, 

Tlierffore did I that hardsMp suffer. 

In the last illuatralion wc luve an instance of the em- 
ployment of long lines in regular series. Such were very 
often introduced by tlie poet when the dignity, or the im- 
portance of tlie Bubjeot required it. The practice will be 
exemplified more fully in the following Imes from Gaed- 



, , , . " Haefde se Eal-walda 

Engel-cyniia, 

llurh hand-maegen, 

Hdlig Drihten, 

'I'yne getrymede, 

Thtfem he getriiwode wel 

I^aet hie his gioogorseipe 

Fyligaii wold en, 

Wyrcean his willan ; 

Fortli6n lie him gewit forgeSf, 

And mid his liandura gesce6p, 

H41ig Driht«ii. 

Gesette haefde he life swa gesaeligSice, 

Aenne haefde he swa swithne geworhtne, 

Sw4 mihtjgne on iiis mod-getijohte, 

He let hine sw& nucles wealdan, 

Hehstne to him on heofona rice. 

Haefde he hine swA liwitne gew irhtne, 

SwA wynlic waes his waestm on heofonum, 

Itaet him com from weroda Drihtne, 

Gelic w^s he tham loohtura steorrum. 

L6f sceolde he Drihtnes wyrcean. 
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D_,Ta[i sceolde ho his droAmas on heofonum. 

And soeolde his Drihtue tliauoian 

Thaes ieines the be him on thdm leohte gescerede ; 

Th6iine lete he liis liino litoge wealdan : 

Ao he awcnde hit him to wyrsan thinge, 

Ongan him winn «p-ahebban. 

With thone hehstaii lieofnea Wealdend, 

The sitetli on tliim lia,)gaLi stfile" 

The All-powerful }iaci 
Angel-kinda, 
Through mighl of hand. 
The holy Lord, 
Ten establinhed, 
In whom lie fi'ttaled well 
Thai tJtet/ his service 
Would Jbllotv, 
Would iuork his will ; 
Therefore gave lie ikem intellect. 
And sliaped them with his hands, 
The holy Lord. 

So happl'j had he placed them. 
One had lie made so powerful. 
So mighty in his iiteitial capacity. 
He let him rule oner so much, 
HigJteat after Amself in, the kingdom of the heavens. 
ITe had mads him so fair, 
So beauteous was his form in tlic Iieavms, 
That came unto him from tlie Lord of hosts, 
Be was like unto the fight stars. 
The praise o^the Lord should he haoe wrought. 
Dear should Ae have lield his joys in the heavens. 
And should Iiave thanked his Lord 
For the favor which ke had allotted him in that light; 
Then would he have let him long hive sway : 
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But he turned it unto Jdmseli/or a vrorst thing. 
Began to raise up war upon him, 
Agaiml the Ughest Ruhr of heaven, 
W7u> silteth upon ilie holy throne .... 

§ 479. Alliteration, or alliterative rime, though some- 
times neglected, was a fundamental principle in Anglo- 
Saxon poetry. It consists, as will have been perceived, 
in the employment of three words beginning with the same 
letter, if a consonant, in two adjacent and connected lines 
of verse.' The most important alliterative letter, termed 
the cki^ letter, always stands in the second line, while the 
two others, which are called asmlanls, or sub-letters, occupy 
places in the fivst. In short lines, however, there usually 
occurs but one assbtant, especially if the chief letter ap- 
pears in such combination as sc, st, sw, and the like, through 
which a difficulty would not unfrequently be expeiienced 
in finding proper words to carry out the original principle 
in full. 

In prefixed words, the alliterative letter is the one that 
comes after the prefix, if unemphatic f and whenever the 
chief letter is a vowel, the assistanln are also vowels, but not 
necessarily the same. The initial of an unemphatio par- 
ticle is never considered, but such with all other words not 
receiving the emphasis or tone, constitute the complement of 
the verse, even when they may contain the alliterative 
letter. The reader must not expect, however, ta find an 
allitoration in every case regularly constituted. 

In the following selections, the first from Caedmon, and 

' Not neoeesarily connected in Benae, as in tho Icolaudic poelry. 
" Their separalioii in sonae," Bays Fiof. Kask, " seems rather to have 
been sought afler, and regarded us a kind of caesura!' Sometimca 
we find this caesura at a paragraphical division of the sDhjeOt. 

' ge-, be-, a-, and the lilse, which never receiving the lone, are nel 
<d in the alliteration. 
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the second from the Menologiunt Saxoiiicum., of which i[ 
forms the conclusion, we have italiciaed the ailiterative 
letters : — 

1. 
. . . , "Ne wales Aer th4-gyt, 
Nymtie Aeolster-sceado, 
Wihi geworden ; 
Ac thes wida grund 
St6d debp and (Tim, 
iJrihtne fremde, 
/del and itnnyt; 
On tt^ra Mgum widt 
Srtth-frith Cyning, 
And th^ sfowe beheold 
Z)reAma le^se ; 
Gese^h deovc gesweorc 
■S'emian sinnihte, 
5'weart under roderum, 
TPann and w6ste, 
Oth-thaet the6s woruld-gesceaft 
Thurh word gewearth 
Wuldor-cyningea" .... 

There had not here as yet. 
Save cavern-shade. 
Aught been ; 
But this wide abyss 
Stood deep and dim. 

Unto the Lord stramge. 
Empty and useless ; 

On whick imlk Lis eyes looked 
The firm-souled King, 
And beheld the place 

Vad of joys; 
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Sav> a dark cloud 

Xiower with perpetual night. 

Swart under the sides, 

Wan and waste. 

Until this teorldly creatton 

Through the word existed 

Of the King ai Olory. 



. . . , " Meotod ana wit 
Hwyder se6 sawul sceal 
^ytbthan hweorfaD ;' 
And ealle thd ^istas, 
Tlie for (?ode hweorfatii' 
Aefter (ieath-(/aege, 
i^6mas bidalh. 

On ^edcr/aethme 
Is aeft/ortli-gesceaft 
iJigol and liyrne ; 
£)rihten fi.na wat, 
A'ei^ende Feeder. 
iViienig' eft cymetli 
JTidei- under ftrdfaa, 
■The thnet Aer for s6tli 
^annum secge. 



lie tlie coiupouiid Aw, (^ 1, Note 6,) contained iu " jiwydor" and 
" hwoorfau," 

* As the ( in " ealle" may have had tlie sound of y given it in the 
eituuciatlou of this line, a sound to which the Saxon g appraxitnated 
in certain connections, (^ 1, Kotos 3 and 5,) it would form a ;uiui 
atliteration with this letter in "gdstaa" and " Gode." We bIbo not 
unftoqueiilly find c and g in alliteration with each otiier, from the re- 
lationsliip of the two ietteia in their original soauds. In thb case, we 
might write " ge-alle," (^ 107, Note 3.) 
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Hwj'lc Ky jlfeotodes 
Sige-foloa geseta, 
Iliaer he sylfa wunath." 

The Creator alone knoweth 
Whither the soul sltall 
Afterwards d^art ; 
And all the spiriln, 
Who for Ghd depart!^ 
After the death-day. 
Their dooms ateait. 

In the bosom of the Father 
Is the future state 
Hidden and concealed ; 
The Iiord alone knoioeth it, 
The preserving Father. 
No one again coineth 
Hither uruier our roofs, 
Who that he)-e in sooth 
Unto men may say. 
What is the Creator's condition. 
The seats of the vUtor-people, 
JFXere Tte himself d-welletk." 



' Mr. Thorpe rondere this line, " That wander be/ois God," Uking 
"for" for "ffire." But Iho meaning which wb have aBsigued the 
word ae it stands, is one praservKd in tiw same preposition in Eng- 
lish. 

' Alliteration was not confined to one or more of lire ancient Teu- 
tonio longnea, bnt is found to have been a principle pervading all of 
them, BO far as specimens of poetry in the different dialecla of Ihe 
family have come down to us. It will be perceived in the following' 
eitraeta from the Old-Saxon Harmonia Evangeiica, as qnoted by 
Sask, who drew the iimt from Hictes, and the second from Docen, 
the lalter being derivod from llie Bamberg MS., and the former from 
one in the Cottmian library. Thus in Peter's ConfeBHon ^— 
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I 480. Line-rime and Jiaal-rime are both met with ia 
Anglo-Saxon poetry, and although iiot to any great extent, 

..." This bist thio waro (quat Thoa art the trite (quoth Fe- 

Parus) ter) 

Waldeiides suiio, Son of the ruling One, 

Jjibbiitndes Godes, O/tho lining God, 

The thit Jjohl giscfip, Who this light created, 

Crist Culling ^wig ; Chritt the eternal Kingi 

80 welliat wt juetiian alia, So mil ii>e all >ai/, 

Jungron tkina. Thy disciples. 

That th& sis GoJ solbo" . . . That thou art Ood Kttaaelf . . . 

Aad in Christ's reply to his liiaciples, npoQ their inquiry, When 
shall these things be? alluding to hia coming in judgment to llio 
Jewish nation, aaiamoaty supposed to have roferenee also to a wind- 
ing up of tlie affairs of liiis world ; — 

"Thut Iiabad BO bidernid Thai halh so hidden (quolh 

(qrad he) he) 

Drohfia tho Gddo, The Lord the Onod, 

Jao so iardo farSoien, And sofirmli/ concealed, 

/fimirikjPB Fader, The Father of the heavenly 

ffaldand thcsaro uioroldes. The Ruler of this world. 

So that witeu ni mag As that to knoic is not able 

Enig ntannisc barn. Any hamaa child, 

H¥(Ln thjrt marjo tid When the eventful lime 

Geieirdid an thesaru loeroldi; Shall came upon this world; 

Ne it ok le icaraii ni kuniiuii Yea, nor it for certain knmo 

Codes engilos ; God's angels; 

Thie fdr imu go^inwardo Though they present before Mm 

Simian «iudun. Always are, 

Sie it ok giseggiau ni mugnii".... They cannot indeed say it 

We also iind it obtaiuiag in Britain after the Anglo-Saxon period, 
and disappeariHg only upon the general cultivation of final rime aa a 
feature of pootic hafmony. Thus in the following selections made by 
Uie same author, the firet from a poem belonging to the tranaiiiou stata 
of tho language, of whioh this with other fragments will be found in 
Hickes, and the second from Robert Langland's Vision 0/ Peirei 
PloKman,^.o.l3S.O■.— 

W 
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still in instances enough to show that they were known 
and cultivated from the earliest times, especially aa some 



38 ■ " He (God) toot' hwet thoneolh and hwet dMh 
Alls quike utihte, 

Nis QD louerd Bwich is Crist, 
Ne no iing swioh is Drihle. 

39 Aeueue and ertlie and all that je, 
Biloken is oa his jdnde, 

He d£tb ai] thaet hi« wilte is. 
Oh eei aad ec on loiide. 

40 Ho loiteth and wialdeth alle tlUng, 
He iBcip alle seeafte, 

He tvralite/iec on th^r b^ 
And/ogeles on tliSt leflo. 

41 He is ord aboten orde, 
And endo abateii <iide ; 
Ho is aSre on rche st£de, 
tVeada (tli6) w6r thU u;eiide."' 

9. 
" I /ooked on my Mt halfe' 

As the ledy me taught, 

And was ware of a woman 

WoHhljitU clothed ; 
5 Pur/iledwithpelure, 

The/ineet upon ertho, 

Crowned Willi a crowne 

The Hug hath no better ; 

1 "Wot," Anghi-Saxim "wat;" " wihte"— " wlhta," plur. of '■wihl;" 
"quike"— "owioe;" " louerd"— " hlft/ord ;" " swich"— " amlc ;■' "Drihla" 
— " Drihlen;" '■ heuens"— " heofon ;" " erthe"— " eorlhe :" " biloken"— " bs- 
locen," or "btloceoi" " honde"— " handn," or "honda;" "wialdelli"— 
"wealdelh;" "Isc6p"— "gescip ;" "aceafte"— ■■aoeafta," or "gBsceafia;" 
" thSr" and " Uinr"--" IhBBfo ;" " fogeles"— " fugeJaa," or " fuglaa i" " lefle" 
— " lyfle ;" " afte"— ■' aeire ;" " eche"— " Belcere ;" " w4r"— " hwair." 

s But see Bickes'a Thtainma, 3 vols., London, im, and Docen's Miicil- 
Hhch, a toIe., Munich, 180S. 

1 "Haife," J. «."healfe,"theDat. i " wortblyiUi," for " worthily ;" "pni. 
tilecS," from the Nfrman- French, bordered; " peiiire," i'^Jiliite^" i, e. '* voloure,* 
vttvil"l!)) from M.," fun ;'"'fetialicli,''Ntrmiat-S " - - - 
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of tlie specimens wliich have reached as, appear to be 
very ancient. Oi final-riine it is unnecessary here to speak. 
Jjine-rime takes place when two syllables in the same line 
of verse have their vowels alike, and likewise the consonants 
which follow them, forming in that case perfect rime, but 
imperfect rime, when the consonants being alike, the vowels 
are unlike. The following selections from the Riming 
Poem in the Codex Bxaniends, will illustrate the two sorts 
of verse with both peculiarities of the latter species : — 

. . . . " Scealcas waoron sceai^e, 

8cyl' waes hearpe ; 

HliSde hlynede, 

Hleothor dynede ; 

Swegl-r&d swinsnde, 

Swithe lie minsade; 

Burg-sele beofode, 

Beorht hlifade ;' 

Ellen e&cnade, 

E4d be^cnade; 



Fetielioli lier/ingers 
10 Were/retted with gold wiew, 
And thereon red ruhiee. 
As red as any glede. 
And cZiammide a( d^aml price, 

In the fanner piece, the aUitciation is not complete, the deficiency 
ia that respect being probably made up jn the poet's mind by the par- 
UiJ rime. The latter cannot be charged with the same fault, and 
would not have been unpleasiug to the ear of a ' Sc6p' Laareaie. 

' As Sc^l would appear to have been the father of Seilling mia- 
tioned in the Scop's Excarsion, (u. Anal. Anglo-Sax., Vol. II., Art 
XXI., I. 205,) the antiquity of this poem may ba readily surmised. 

' Perhaps a form " hieofode" belongs here in tlie place of " h!i. 
fade." The completeness of llio alliteration in thit extract will i» 
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Freaiim frSdade, 
Fromum godadc; 
Mod maegnade. 
Mine faegnade ; 
Treow telgade 
Tir welgade" .... 

My allendants were sHlful, 

Seyl was my harper ; 

Xoudly he sounded, 

The tone i-e-echoed ; 

The plectrum' modulated, 

Jfor viTie/i did it fesMji tlie vibratian ; 

The castle-hall trembled. 

Bright towered it. 

Valor increased. 



I counseled lords. 

To the brave was hounteoui ; 

I strengthened my mind, 

Sejoiced my subjects; 

My tree branched. 

My glory washed abundanl . . , 



. . . . " Flah mall fliteth, 
Fldn man hwiteth; 
Bui^ sorg biteth, 
Bald aid thwiteth"' 



We have adopted Mr, Thorpe's rendering of " flwegl-rid." 
Mr. Wright alltidiDg Id Ihis poem, {Biographia Brilannica Lite- 
a— Anglo-Saxon Period, p. 80,) says: "The whole of these 
es are extremely obscure and dit&cull to understand, a proof (hat 
le was a greut trial of the ingenuity of tha writer, and by no meauB 
the language." But we Ihiok thai rime waa Ism prac- 
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Among other lines the most of which iire difficult o( 
translation. 

Sometimes another species of line-rime is met with, as in 
the follov/ing verses from a Biddle which we have intro- 
duced in the Analecla Anglo- Saamnka : — 

. . . . " Corfen sworfen, 
Cyrred tliyvred, 
Bunden wunden, 
Blaeced waeoed, 
Fraetwed geatwed, 
Feorran laeded" .... 

.... Cut and sivalhed. 
Turned and dned, 
Bound and twisted, 
Bleached and 'wakmed, 
.Decked and poured out. 
Carried from far .... 

§ 481. All the poetiy of tJie Anglo-Saxons may be 
arranged under three heads, songs or ballads, narrative 
poeins or Tomances, and lyrics. By the last term we must 
understand their productions of a miscellaneous Itind. Only 
a few specimens of their ballads and romances in the ver- 
nacular language hare come down to lis.' 

Used by the Anglo-Saxons, hecouse alliteration being an oBsenlial 
charaoteristio of their poetry, it was oxceediiigly difficult to unite both 
Toatiires in tliB choice of words, anil at tlie same time to givo a proper 
eipresBion to sentiment, as well as iiili-oduca any requisite ideas. To 
liavo done both to any eileiit would have required a copiouBuesB which 
very few, if any, languages poaaeas. We may readily conceive the 
ditHcnlty, not to say the almost ntter impracticability, of even complete 
alliteration with certain letters in particnlar combinations, encept in 

' See Analecla Anglo-Sazoniea, Vol. IL, in which epecimcus of th« 
Teniacular poetry will be foimd in full. 
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A IIST OF MGLO-SAXON PHBASES. 



K following pliraaes, wliich comprise the most of those 
e not already given, or expressed differently, 
under other heads, are written as they are generally found 
in Anglo-Saxon MSS, Some of them, as will be perceived, 
are adverbial and coojunctional, and others prepositional. 
The syntactical order of eaeli member in any case wilj ha 
obsei-ved. 

A forth, ever forth, from thenee, evermore. 

A of tide, on a sudden, fortkv>Uh. 

A t6 f^Ate:, forever and ever. 

A world, forever, lit. world always. 

A tliy bet, ever the better. 

A thy mi, ever the more. 

Aefre t6 aldre,/o!-ewer and ever. 

Aefterran sithe, eecondly. 

Aefter burgum, openly, publicly, lit. through cities. 

Aefter faece, after a space, afterward. 

Aefter rihte, aeeording to right, rightly. Justly. 

Aefter tiam the, aefter fcli6n the, after that, after, after- 

Aeghwilce wisan, in every marmer, all manner of ways. 

Aegtber ge heonan ge thanan, both here and there, on 
this side and tftal. 

Aelce healfe, aelce wise, in all ways, or in every manner. 

Aelces cynnes, of each sort, or of all sorts. 

Aer the, aer thdm the, afer thara thaet, before (hat, ert 
Ihat, before. 
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A LIST OT AHQLO-BAZON PHRASES. 235 

Aerest sons, aarest tiinga, aet ^reatan, al first, first of 
all. 

Aet fruman, m the hegmmng. 

Aet hands, at hand. 

Aet hwega, aet hwegu, someielmt, about, m some measure. 

Aet neihestan, aet nyhstan, at last. 

Aet rihtost, by-and-by, presently, 

Aet sithestan, aet sithemestan, at lenytk, at last. 

Agenes thanoes, of his oum accord, freely. 

Ahw6nan iStan, anywiiere wilhoat, outwardly, extrinskally. 

An eagan beorlit, in the glance of an eye, in a twinkling. 

And gehii ellea, and the like. 

And svr& forth, mid so forth. 

Anes hwaet, at all, in any deyree, anything, anyvihat. 

Awa to aldre, forever and ever. 

B6 infealduiu, singly. 
B6 dafele, in part, partly. 
B6 hwoii, whence. 

B6 swiloiim acd h^ swilcum, by such means and the like. 
B6 twifealdon, doubly. 
Be thfim moestaii, at the most. 
Be tliim tte, as, according as. 

Betwj'h thks tiling, between these things, in the mean 
while, whilst. 

Bi tiisse wisan, for this cause, hence, therefore. 



Eac SW&, eka swilce, so also, also, 



very like, 



Eail swd oft, so often, quite so oft. 

Eail swa micles, for so miick, at that price. 

Ealle actsomne, in, like manner, at once, altogether. 

Ealle gemete, eallum gemetiun, hy all means, altogether. 

Ealle wtfega, of all, fully, altogether, in all ways. 

Ealne weg, always, 
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East inne, in the east. 

I^t rjhte, due east, towards t}ie east. 

E4the maeg, eas,Uy can, perhaps, it is possible. 

Eft sona, efter sona, soon after, soon. 

Eft ayththan, after that, furthermore. 

Kft th4 ymbe lytel, after a little titen. 

EUes hwofer, elsewhere. 

Elles maest, chiefly. 

Elles ofer, front some other place. 

Emne swa, eqiudly so, even so. 

For hwaega, at least. 

For hwam, for hwiii, for liwi, wherefore, why. 

For sb^, forsooth, truly, certainly. 

For thabre y/isa.'o, for that reason,, viherefore. 

For thearle, very much, exceedingly. 

For th6n tte, ieeause. 

For tlij',/(w (Aai, wherefore. 

For tL^ the, /or (A<i( which, since, because. 

For thysse wisan, _^r iAis caMse, hence, tho'^ore, 

F6ran ongeati, opposite. 

Forth Aaeges, far m (Ae rfay. 

Forth nihtes, far in ike n^ht. 

Gemang tlidm, in the mean time, meanwhile. 
Gene&h ge feor, both far and near. 
Ge6 aer, ge6 ge&ra, ge6 dagum, ge6 hwllum, heretofore, 
'onff ago. 
Gyt belie6nan, git behi6nan, yet nearer. 

Hidres thidres, hither and thither. 

Hii geares, however. 

Hil hugu, hil hwego, about, almost, nearly, 

Hil oe, not, whether or not. 

Hiigu dael, a little, but a little, at least. 
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A LIST or AKOLO-SiXON PHK4SES. 28? 

Hum tLinga, al least, at all events, yet, only, indeed, 
especially. 

Hwaene aer, hwone &r, a little before. Just be/ore. 

Hwaene laes, a little less. 

Hwaet hugu, somewliat, almost, nearly. 

Hwaet hwaega, hwaet hwega, Jiwaet hweg, hwaet 
hwagii, hwaet hwygu, ahout, a little, somewhat. 

Hwaet hw^ra, som&fflwre. 

Hwaet lytles, some Utile, somewhat. 

Hwaet tha, wlierefore then, what then, but. 

Hwider w6ga, somewhere. 

Hwilon afer, sometime before. 

Hwilon &a, hwilon tw^, now one, now two. 

Hwylce hugu, how little, as little as. 

Hyder geocd, yonder. 

In aldre, forever. 



Litlura and htlum, bi/ Utile and Utile, 

Ma the, mwe titan. 

Malest ealle, almost all, almost wholly, or entirely. 

Micle in4, much more. 

Mid aer daege, at l/te early dap, or first dawn. 

Mid ealle, with all, altogether, entirely. 

Mid rihte, with justice, rightly, really. 

Mid thftm the, mid tli6n the, mid then, with that, while, 
when, whereas, inasmuch as, forasmuch as, seeing that. 

Mid t3iy, mid thy thi, mid th^ the, when, whilst, there- 
upon, as soOTJ as, after that, when therefore. 

"Si, elles, nA hii elles, not othermse. 
H4 hwonan litane, nowhere without. 
N4 iihe laes, no thy laes, rwuertheless. 
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Naenige gemete, m no wise, hy no means. 
Naenige tJiinga, not at all, lit. in no one of things. 
Naes na, naes ne, neither. 

NAte thaea hwon, or contracted, n^tes-hwon, nWes-t6- 
]iml, iy no means, not at all. 
Ne on aldre, never at all. 
Nedh and efene, almost, well-nigh. 
Bein and feorran,_^owi /ar aTid near. 
Nese, nese, no, no, hu no means. 
Nohtes hiv6n, mthimt doubt. 
N6 wiht elles, nothing else. 
Nii gyt, hitherto, as yet. 
Nil hwa«ne aer, just now, a little while before. 
Ni3 hw6nne, now aitd then, somettTMe. 
Nii Dii, now now, immediately, right off. 
Nii rihte, straightway. 
TSA t6 niorgen, hy to-morrow. 
Kii tlia./i/si wow, now then. 

Of ans^ne W ansyne, /ace to face. 

Of diine, down, dovmward, Yii.from the mountain. 

Of hwylcere w'}w.Ti,from which causey whence. 

On aefteweai'd, behind. 

On ae^jere hand, on aegfchere healfe, on either hand, on 
either half, or side, on both sides. 

On aegthre healfe weard, tovmrd both sides. 

On aelcere tide, at all times. 

On aer daege, at thefirBt dawn. 

On aeron, on abran, on aer dnegaai, formerly. 

On aewiscnesse, openly, (as not being ashamed to be 
seen.) 

On dn, in one, continually. 

On baeo, behind, afterward. 

Ondaeg, in the day, by day, day by day. 

On diglum, in secret. 
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On ecnyase, fm-eoer. 

On el!-the6de, on ell-the6dignesse, on ael-the6de, on 
ael-theodignesse, abroad, in foreign parts, from abroad, 
from afar. 

On earn, opposite, ooer-againsi. 

On eorneste, on eomUBt, in earnest. 

On f6re-weard, /or waj-d. 

On fruman, in the beffinnitiff. 

On gemang Jih&m, in the mean time, then. 

On hoh, behind, Jit, on, or at the heel. 

On liwon, how little, 

On hlote, on hlyte, by lot, freely. 

On idel, in vain. 

On lande, in the country. 

On laste, at last, at length, f/nally, after, behind. 

On morgen, in the morning, early. 

On othre wiaan, in another manner, otherwise. 

Co sundron, on sundran, in a separate body, separately, 
apart, asunder. 

On symbol, al all times. 

On thane, on tLonce, with gratitude, graUzfull^, thtnfi- 
fully, gratis, freely. 

On t]i6n tliaet,^;^ the reason that. 

On uppan, against. 

Oth on, ev&i unto, as far as. 

0th t^aes, ^^nlil this, hitkerto. 

Oth thaet, until titat, vntil, thitherto. 

Othre hwile, sometimes. 

Oththe furthum, or further, also, moreover 

Olhthe hwile, until, lit. or awhile. 

Oththe this, even until novi^ lit. or this. 

S&me ylce sw4, in such wise as, so as, 
Sddon hwdmie, seldom when, addost, 
8ona aefter, soon after, again. 
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Sona hratlie, hnmediaiehj, Hffht off. 
Sona instaepe, «( once, lit. in the very step, Qr jilace. 
Sona swd, sona tljaes tJie, iminediateltf. 
Sume diwle, in some part, or tneasure, partly, partially. 
Swa efne, even so. 
8w& forth oththe, theneefm-tk, until: 
Swd geradc, in sucA manner. 
Sw4 hwafer-swa, whei-esoever, wherever. 
Swd hwider sw4, whithersoever. 
Swa leng, (A* longer. 

Swa miole swJthor, swA mycle ma, so mucA the more. 
Swk sSrae, likewise, also. 
Sw4 s4me 8W&, (fte same as, as, even as. 
Svrk swithe, so lotig as, in the mean lime. 
Swa swithor .... swa swithor, the more . ... Ike more. 
Sw^ Bwitliost, OS hest. 

Sw^ thearle, very exceeding, or exceedingly, as muck as 
vossihle. 

Swilce swilce, such as; awilce .... sivilce, such . . . .as. 

Tli4 .... tha, then .... when, when .... then. 
lid gyt, as yet, moreover. 

lli hwile, t\&- hwile the, the while that, the while, while. 
Tb& sona, as soon, immediately. 
ThA Bona thA, as soon as. 
Th,4 swithor, the railter. 

llaer thaer, there w/iere, wJtere; t^aer .... tLaer, where 
. . . there, there .... where. 
Tb^r of, thereof. 
ITiafer on, thereon. 

Thaer rihte, directly there, instantly, immediately. Just. 
Thafev t6, thereto. 

Thaes longa thaes, the lime, or period that. 
Ttaes the, since that, after, for that, because that, that. 
Thaes the m^, or md.re, so mueh the more. 
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Thaet is {ferost, thai is first, in Ike first place. 
Tham mycle ma, hy so much the more. 
The laes hw^nne, kst at any time. 
The mk the, tiie more than. 
The&h gita, as yet, hitherto. 

The^h liwaethere, yet neoertkeless, moreover, but yet, hut. 
The&h the, although. 

Th6nan the .... thdnan, whence .... Ihenee. 
Thurh s5THirig6 dagas, one day after (mothet; day by datf, 
lit. thfouffh sundry days. 
T6 inuni t6 6.n\xm, from one to another, only. 
To bite, to boot, mth advantage, besides, morvomr. 
To daeg, to-day. 
To eican, besides, moreover. 
To emnea, opposite to, opposite, over agatnsf. 
T6 hw6n, how little. 
T6 morgen, to-mon-ow. 
To niht, to-night. 

T6 t^hm, for that reason, therefore. 
T6 th^ aer daege, just before day. 
T6 tham ^num,/or this end, only. 
T6 tham swithe, so that, so far, to that degree. 
T6 thStm thaet, to the end that, furthermore. 
T6 thaes the, to sueh an extent. 
To thance, t6 thonce, thankfully, gratis. 
T6 th6n, so. 

To th6n thaet, t6 thy thaet, to the end that. 
To thy, t6 ihi,for that caztse. 

Under baec, behind, liaekward. 
Under lyfte, in the open air. 

Wei hwaer, wel gehwaer,/w the most part, everywhtrt. 

Vmbe lytel, after a little. 
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POSTSCRIPT. 



Many of tte various forms of words whith are continually 
me' with in tke moaumenLs of Ihe Anglo Si\on hnguage, 
must be attributed, iiot so mucli to uiKertninty of orthog- 
raphy on the part of writers as to didectic diffuonccs, 
dating not from the emigration to Britain, but fiom earher 
periods in the history of tlie peoples composing the con- 
federacy, while mauy of them, indeed, can be referred to 
other divisions of tiie conimon family. Tliis is a considera- 
tion of some importance, and should be home in mind by 
every student. It is a feature ivhich appears in the earlier 
monuments of the Greek, Latin, and other languages, and 
iu the case of the two specified, would be exhibited to a 
much greater extent, if the pens of ancient copyists had 
not reduced diversity in the majority of instances to uni- 
formity, or if the plastic power of the rbapsodist had not 
often molded the antique into the contemporaiy. Foi- aw 
example of such commingling of dijilectic variations in 
Greek, the Homeric poems will readily suggest themselves 
to the mind of every one conversant with tliat tongue. 

The diversity to which we have icference will be found 
to obtain not only in initial, or medial forms, as different 
modifications of the same root, wbieli time and accident 
bnng about, cither dngly or tiirough conjoint operation, 
but also in what, in all the Indo-Germanio languages, 
constitutes the peculiar grammatical features of words, the 
inflections as denoted by terminations. 
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I'OSTSORIPT. 243 

Without doubt manv of U e forms nhicli inflecled woids 
in Anglo S^xon pie^ent in their tPrmmationa ite a chiic 
but otheia evidently owe then oiigin to a difterence of 
diaJect it beiag almost impossible in many cnses except 
through strict compiiison to asceitain the real nature of 
the form in question 

Omitting to Sly anj thing ibout ^-iriitions nhich are 
merelj orthog apbical ot which eiamples have been gnei 
in fuJ! we will tefer to i few inflections ^nd other peculi 
arities to be met with, not strictly and undoubtedly archaic, 
but perhaps owing tlieir origin to earlier sectional and other 
inHuenues mtbin the Teutonic range in general. 

1, nie termination -ys for -es in the Gen. of the lat de- 
ilension. 

2. That of -a for -e in the Dat. and Abl. of the siiuic, as 
obtmning in a few words 

3 rtiit of a for an in the s ime c1^es especiilly of thi 
2d de(.!onbioti but also found in lil the otheisha^m^ tht. 
same teimination and obtainin;r is well in the dihmtb 
state of adjeclnea a^ in nount 

4 That of ana for lai in thf Gen pluril >f the 
same The foimei indted appeara to he the more im 
logical termination 

6 Pbat III a foi e in the Dat and Abl of the 3d 
declension It is possible ho'ne^ei, that this ti,rmination 
which B also found m t!ie Gen of some woids is one be 
longing to a declenaon Inst from the language feuch 
would appeal to be the case as it is the peculiai feiture 
of many ad\(.ilfi which bjl e>idLntlj Allaiives ot noun% 

' W e w ill not forbear uot cing liowever the varied uae of t! o eJ 
(ft) for the ilie, (b,) and vice versa, tnidoublBdly assiguable to (he 
flamo causes as for diTeraity of orthogrophy, and antacedeatty, of pro- 
nauciatloa i^i guueral. Hence also tlie interchange of other letters, 
both vowels aad conBonaiits. We Aa not deny tliat many such origi- 
nated among tho distinct setllfmi'iiL' in Rrila'ji. 
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now only met witli as falling under that division of gram- 
mfir, and the generality of the feature in question is one 
savoring strongly of archMSm. 

6. That of -Tj, especially in the Aco. of the same, and of 
■o mostly, in the other cases singular, as well as of both 
and of -e, for -a in the Nom, and Aoc. plural. 

7. That of -en, and perhaps of -un, for -um, and the 
archaisms -on and -an, in the Dat, and Abl. plural. 

8. The inflecljon of the same nown in some instances ac- 
cording to two different declensions, and not unfrequently, 
the omission of a termination distinguishing the Nom. from 
the independent form of the word, applicable also to ad- 
jectives. 

9. The difference of gender for the same noun, giving 
rise to a difference of declension, or vice versa. 

10. The dtvcraty which is met with for pronouns pspe- 
ciallyin the oblique cases of those of a pei sonal nature, 
when the forms are not strictly archaic. 

11. The diversity obtaining generally for the termmationa 
which enter into the composition of words belongmg to the 
different parts of speech, as well as the i iri0u<i phases 
which the prefixes assume, 

12. The use of -en, -a, and -e, for -an, in the Inf. of 

18. Tlio termination -a for -jge in the 1st Pevs. sing, 
of verbs belon^ng to the 1st Conj., 1st 01., and that of -o 
or -u in others. 

14. That of -s for -st, in the 2d Pers. sing., and those 
of -as, -es, and -s, in the 3d, while all the persons of the 
plural end in -ias, or -as, instead of -iath and -ath, Hence 
also the use of -ias and -as for -ige and -e, in the 2d 
Pers. plur. of the Imperative. 

16. That of -en, and perhaps also those of -un and -an 
for -on. 

16. That of -enne for -anne in many cases in the Gerund, 
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not to apeak of the different forms which the endings of 
perfect partieipies assume, and which belong to those of 
teiini nations in general. Wo might also mention here the 
termination -ende of indefinite participles for the more ana- 
logical one -ande, and hence -end for -and in nouns.' 

11. The diversity which obtains in the syntax of the 
language, and which in a coriespoiidicg and analogical 
meiisure will be found in all the Indo-Gennanio group, 
like effects from like causes operating in the ante- literary 
period of each one. 

' Mauy of theau peculiarities hfivo been called Northumbrian, bal 
although thoy prevailed to a greater exlent in the iiorthera part of Ihe 
island, as ehey are found also in some of the aoiithsni Germanic dia- 
lects, tho evidence ie clear that they did not origiuato in Britain. The 
Daiiieh invasions setting mostly in that direction, disturbed rattier 
than changed the language of tlie native population, although leading 
to a marked ditToreiicB of spaech in the following ages. 
21* 
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"ON THE ALPHABET OF THE AiNGLO-SAXONy." 

" It lias been much do b ed hetl er the An^lo Sixona 
had tho use of Utters nl n 1 possessed. tlenselTca crf 
England. It is certiiiii tl t o apec i en of ny Sason 
writing, anterior to thei conve-sion to Ch stantj can be 
produced. It camiot, tl e efore be [ o ed tl at they had 
le.ters by any direct ev denoe and ypt om reasonb may 
be stated which make it ot alt< geth r sife t ibse t too 
posiUvely, that our ance to s vere „n rant of tl e art of 
■writing in their pagan state. 

" 1st. Alphabeljcal chai'acters were used by the Northern 
Dations on the Baltic before they received Christianity,' and 
the oiigin of these is ascribed to Odin, who heads the gene- 
alogies of the ancient Saxon chieftains as well as those of 
Sweden, Norway, and Dennittrk : and who is stated to 
have settled in Saxony before he advanced to the North. 
Either the pagan Sasoos were acquainted with the Runic 
characters, or they weie introduced in the North after the 
fifth centui-y, when the Saxons came to Britain, and before 
tbe middle of the sixth, when they are mentioned by Fortu- 
natus, which is contrary to tlw history and traditions of the 
Scandinavian nations, und to probability. We may remark, 

' "I would not aU.r'ibuto to the Kunic lettci? an eitravsguut aati- 
quity, but the inscriptions on rocks, etc., copied by Wormius, in his 
lAteTatttTiB Banka, aud by Slephanius, ju his notes on Saxa, proved 
that tha Northerna used thera be'orB they received Christianilj." 
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tl»t 'run'* is used in Anglo-Saxon' as 'riinar' in t!ie Ice- 
laiidic, io express letters ov characters. It is triio tliat 
Odin used llie ' run:i]' for tlic purpose of magic, and that jii 
Saion ' riin-uriieftig,' skilled in runes, signifies a magimcai ,■* 
but tlic magicfil application of characters is no argument 
gainst tlifii' alplinbetical nature, because many of the 
foolish charms whicli our ancestors and other nations hai-e 
respected, liave consiated, not merely of alphabetical char- 
acters, but even of words.^ 

"2d. The passage of Venantius Fortunatus, written in 
the middle of the sixth century, attests that the Rupic was 
used for the piiipose of wiiting in his time. He says : — 

Tlie barbarous Kuiioi i» jiailltod on aEhen tablets. 



" Now as the .Anglo-Saxons were not inferior in civiliza- 
tion to any of the barbarous nations of the North, it cannot 

• In thlH end the followiug extiaots, wo have taken Iho liberty of 
quoliug all foreign words, and of italicizing their meanings in English, 
as ill the body of out worli. We havs also accented Saxon words 
introduced by ^Ii'. Turner, wlicii lequlring the accent, as well as cor- 
rected his orthography of tho saiUB in some few inatanoee. — K. 

' " So Cednion uses the word, ' riln bfth gorecenod,' p. 73 ; ' hwuet 
leO rQn bade,' p. SG; that he to him the letters should read and ex- 
plain, ' hwaet Be6 rdii bude,' p. 99 ; ha had before said, in Ills account 
>C Daniel and Betsharcar, that the nngel of (ho Lord ' ividt thi in 
Rago worda gerynu, baawe bfle-stafaa," p. 99." 

° " Thus CedmoH says, ' (he ' rHii-craeftige' men could not read tlio 
.laudwritiug tiH Daniel came,' p. 90," 

* "One passage in a Saion MS. cotiGrms this idea : 'Then asked 
ihe ' ealdormaii' the 'heWing,' whether through ' dry-craeft," or 
through ' ryn-Glafas,' he had broken his bonds ; and he answered that 
he knew nothing of this crift.' Vfsp. D. 14, p. 132. Now'ryn- 
stalas' means literally ryn-ieiicra. Wo niay remark thai Che Welsh 
word for alphabet is 'coel bren,' which literally means the tree or 
mmd of Omen I and see the Saxon description ofllio Norlhern EoDWi 
inHickes'a Grom Ang. Nux , p. 135." 
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be easily supposed that they were ignoraiit of Riiiiic cliar- 
acto'B,' if thcif neighbors used tlieni. 

'■'3(1. Tlioitgh it cannot be doubted that tlie jetters of 
our Sftxon MSS., written after their convei-sion, are of Ro 
man origin, except only tro, p, and p, the ' tfiom' and 
the 'wen,' yet t!iese two characters are all allowed by the 
best critics to be of Runie parentage ; and if this be tme, 
it will show tbat the Anglo-Siisons were acqufiinted with 
■Runic as well aa with Roman characters when they com- 
menced the handwi'iting that prevails in their MSS. 

" 4th. If the Saxons had derived the use of letters from 
the Roman ecclesiastics, it is probable that they would 
have Uiken from the Latin language the words they used 
to express tlieiD. Other nations so indebted, have done 
this. To instance from the Erse language i — 

For book fhei Jiave leabbai from liber 

lefler htei" litera 

( "criobhxm t,cnbere 

[ gtifani Yfucfici 

vnitiny set lobbaHh sci ip tura 

But nations who hid known Itfttis befiie tbej became 
acquainted with Roman lite atuie \ ould hue mdagenous 
terms to e\piesi ^hem 

"The -saxons ha->e «uch teims Hit most commot 
word by whi h the ingl > Sa\ons dmoted alphabetical 

" Tliere »re various alpliabeti of ll-e Enuie but their d STerenara 
ore uot verj great I coos de thcxe characlera to 1)6 most ntereat nii 
whioli hdve becu tal e i from tl e auc out UHor pi ous raraaju iig in 
the North. Wormius gives tiieae, Lit. Run., p. 58. Hickes, iu hiB 
Gram. Angla-lsl, c. 1, gives sovetal Rmilc alphabels." 

* " Iu the ErsB Testamenl, Greek letf^ra are exprflssfld by 'lilriobiUl 
bieig^' Luke xxiluSS." 
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' stafas,' — Elfric, in his Saxon 
copy of the Saxon coronation 



lellers was ' staef ; 
Grraramar, so uses 

oath begins witli, ' This writing is written, ' staef b6 staefe' 
(lettitr hy letter) from that writing which Dimstan, arch- 
bishop, gave to our loid at Kingston.' In the same sense 
the word is used in Alfred's transiafion gf Bede, and in the 
Saxon Gospels. It is curious to find the same word so 
applied in the Eudio mythology. In the VafprAilmis-mAl, 
one of the odes of the ancient Edda of Semund, it occurs 
in the speech of Odin, who says, ' fornum stavfom,' in the 
ancieat letters.'' 

" The numerous compound words derived from ' staef,' a 
ktler, show it to have been a radical term in the language, 
and of general application ; — 



Staef-oraeft, 


the art of letters. 


Staef en -row. 


tlie alphabet. 


Staef-g:efeg. 


a syllahle. 


Staeflic, 


learned. 


Staefnian, 


to teach letters. 


Staef-plega, 


a game at letters. 


Staef-wls, 


wise in letters. 


Stafa-he&fod, 


the Imad of the letters. 


Stafa-naman, 


the names of the Utters. 


"The same word wj 


IS also used like the Latin ' litera, to 


signify an epistle} 





' " Edda Semund, p. 3. In the Icelandic Gospols, for 'in iuiin oiirf 
in Hebrew iffitrs' we have 'Lalinieltnm and Ebrenknni b6liBtefiim.' 
Luke Jixiii. 38, The Fraiico-Theolisc, for httns, has a aimilar oom- 
peiind word, ' bdk^aven.'" 

' " When a letter or authoritative document is meullonBd in Saxon, 
(he oipKssions applied to it are not borrowed from ths Latin, as 
' ECiiptnni,' ' mandatum,' ' epktola,' and such like ; bHl it is said, ' Ho- 
norius sent the Scot a 'ge-wrU," She. CA. 39 ; deeireiJ tbe Pope with 
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" The art of minff letters, or writing, is also expressed in 
Sason by a verb not of Eoman origin. Tlie Saxon t«rm 
for ilio verb to imite, is not iike the Erse expression, from 
the Latin ' seribere,' but is * awritan,' or ' gewritan.' ThH 
verb is formed from a similar noun of the same meaoing as 
' staef.' Tbe noun is preserved in the Moeso-Gothic, where 
'writs' signifies a letter. 

"In like manner the Saxons did not derive their word 
for hook from the Latin 'liber;' they expressed it by 
their own term, ' boc,' as the Northerns called it ' b6g,' 

" I dn not mean to assert indiscriminately, that whenever 
a word indigenous to a language is used to express writing, 
it is therefore to be inferred that the people using that lan- 
guage have also letters ; because it may so happen that 
the word may not have been an indigenous term for letters, 
but for something else ; and may have been applied to 
express letters only analogically or metaphorically. To 
give an instance : the Indiana of New England expressed 
letters, or writing, by the terms ' wussukwhonk,' or 'wus- 
sutwheg,' But the Indians had no letters nor writing 
among them : whence then had they these words ? The 
answer is, that they were in the habit of painting their faces 
and their garments, and when we made them acquaint- 
ed with writing, they applied to it their word for paint- 
ing? But though they could iiguratively apply their term 
ior painting to express leriting, they had nothing to signify 

\i\a ' ge-writ' to canfiTm it, ib. 33. So Alfred, traoalatiiig Bedo, Eaya, 
' The Fope sunt la Augustine ' pallium and ge-writ ;' ' here borrowing 
from the Latin the 'pallium,' a thing linown to them from the Ra- 
mans, but using a native Saxon term to expre^ the word epistle" 

' ■' Thus ' wuBBukhosu' was a pointed coal. WillianiB' Key to the 
LanguBge of Amrrica, p. 184, ed. 1643, and aea his remark, p. 61. 
The Malays, who have borrowed their lellara from other nations, have 
nBed the same analogy. Their wotd to jerile, is 'toolle,' whioh hI« 
•igoifies to pitint. See Howlson'e Malay Dictionary." 
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11 hook, and therefore it was necessary to ingraft ouv Eng- 
lish word hooh into their language for that purpose. 

" On the whole, I am induced to believe that the Anglo- 
Saxons were not unacquainted with alphabetical characters 
wheu they came into England. However tbia may be, it 
is certaia that if they had ancient lettera, they ceased to 
use them after their conversion. It was the invariable 
policy of the Roman ecclesiastics to discourage tiie use of 
the Runic characters, because they weie of pagan origin, 
and had been much connected with idolatrous supersti- 
tions. '" Hence, as soon as the Christian clet^y acquired 
influence in the Saxon octarrchy, all that appeared in their 
literature was in the character which they had fonned from 
the Romans. 

"We know nothing of the compositions of the Anglo- 
Saxons in their pagan state. Tacitus mentions generally 
of the Germans that they had ancient songs, and therefore 
we may believe tliat tilt Anglo-Saxons were not without 
them. Indeed, Dunstan is said to have learned the vain 
songs of his countrymen in their pagan state; and we may 
suppose that if such compositions had not been in exist- 
ence at that period, Edgar would not have forbidden men, 
on festivals, to sing heathen songs. But none of these had 
survived to us. If they were ever committed to writing it 
tras on wood or stones ; indeed, their word for hook, 
' fa6c,' expresses a beech-tree, and. seema to aliude to the 
matter of which their earliest books were made." The 



'" " Tha Swedes were persuade^ by the Po]>e, lit lOD!, lo lay ssids 
(he Ranic te((?ra, and to adopt the Roman in tlioir etead. Thoy were 
graduallj' abolished in Deiiinarfc, aud afterwards in Iceland." 

" " Womius infers, tliat pieces of wood cut from the liecch-tree wore 
Iho aiioieiit northern books, Lil. Ran. p. 6. Saxn-firaniHiBtiouH msB- 
fams, that Feiigo'i Ambnesadoia took with them 'titeras ligno inaculp- 
tas,' ' because,' ados Saxo, ' that waa formerly a celebrated kind of 
iwierjal to write upon,' lib, iii, p 5S, Besides tlie passage fcimeily 
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poets of bavbaroua ages usually confide the little effusions 
of their genius to tlie care of tradition. They are seldom 
preserved in wiiting til! literature hecomes a serious study ; 
and therefore we may easily believe, that if the Anglo- 
Saxons had alphabetical characters, they were much more 
used for divinations, chariuB, and funeral inscriptions, than 
for literary compositions." — Sharon Turkeb — Hist, of the 
Anglo-Saxons, Vol. L, B. IT., App., Chap. IV. 

cited from Fortuiia'.ue, we may notice analber, ill which he r^peaks of 
tlie barit ae used to contain characters. See Worm., p. 9, who Bays 
that no wood more abounds in Denmark than the heecli, nor ie any 
more adapted to receive impresaona, ih, p. 7. In Welsh, 'gwydd, a 
tree, or isood, is used to denote a book. So Gwilym Tew talks of read ' 
ing Uie jwydd.' Oweii'B Dlcl. ooc. ' gwydd.' " 
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" This koguage lias been thought to be a very rude and 
barren tongue, incapable of expressing any thing but the 
most simple and barbarous ideas. The truth, however, is, 
that it is a very copious language, and is capable of ex- 
pressing any subject of human thought. lo the technical 
terms of those arts and sciences which have been discov- 
ered, or much improved, since the Norman Conquest, it 
must of course be deficient. But books of history, belles- 
lettres, and poetry, may be now written in it, with consid- 
erable precision and correctness, and even with much dis- 
crimination, and some elegance of expression. 

" The Saxon abounds with synonyms. I will give a few 
instances of those which my memory can supply." 

Our author here mtrodncea a number of words aa Bynonyma, but 
which ralhar estpreaa ths aame olgectB undor diiFerent celations. 

" They had a great number of words for a ship, and to 
express the Supreme, they used more words and phrases 
than I can lecolleot to have seen in any other language. 

" Indeed, the copiousness of their language was receiving 
perpetual additions from the lays of their poets. I have 
already mentioned that the great features of their poetry 
were metaphor and periphrasis. On these they prided 
themselves. To he fluent in these was the great object of 
thdr emulation, and the great test of their merit. Hence, 
Dedmon, in his account of the deluge, uses near thirty 
22 
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m 


d ci il f p (7 


k. They 


t tf 


ti d d d t! t 


king new 


dph 


b) w p d d 


t of these 


t ] 


d th I Ih 


aeal for 


tj f P 

! 


1 d tl m t b w 1 
h I m wt! 1 ! 


fom every 



B[ tpffh ].UB d power of 

thAlb 1 gmjbldfin isideriog 

Elhhh p pllS It may be 

t tolwbbytkg ml f our prin- 

I 1 tl re d m k / tb S w rds they 



To he or tiot to be, that ts the quoation ; 
WhelAir 'lis nobler in the mind to suffer 
TAe etirtgs and arrows of outrageous fortune, 
Or to take arms against a gea of troubles, 
And by opposing end Ihem? To die, to sleep; 
No more .' and hy a tleep to say we end 
The hearl-ach, end the tboueand uatarai shocks 
Thefieah is heir to ! 'iiBere a consummation 
Devoutly to bt leiahed. To die, to sleep; 
To sleep ? porohance to dream ! 



With tkee cOBVeraing I forget all time. 
All aeasone, and their chauge ; all please alike. 
SiBeet is the breath of morn, her rising saieet. 
With charm of earliest birds; pleasant (Ae sun 
When first on this delightful land he spreads 

* We must here observe ihat a word slrictly foreign, or not belong- 
ing to the Toutonle family, is rarely mot with in any Anglo-Saxon 
writer, and those iutroduced from the Latin and the Greek are usually 
found modilted in orthography to suit the geuius of the tongue. — K. 
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HU orient beams on herb, tree, fruit, and flqwer, 
OliateiiiBg with deie ; fragrant the fertile earth 
After soft ahouiets I and sweet the coming an 
O/'giatefuI evening mild; then silent aight 
With Ihii her Bolomli bird, and this fair moon. 
And Shese t/te gems of heaven, her starry train. 



Mark that sicift arroui ; lano it cuts the air! 

Hon) it oatrana the following eye .'.. 

Uee alt pereaasiana now and try 
If thou canst call it back, or Etay it there. 

That wai/ it went ; hat thou ahalt find 

No track is left behind. 
Fool! 'tis thy life, and the fond archor thou. 

Of alt the time thoa'il shot away 

I'll bid thee fetch but yesterday. 
And if shall be too hard a laalc to do. 



And thty made ready the present against Josepiv come at noon : 
for they heard that they should eat bread there. And when Joseph 
came home, they brought him the present which was in their hand 
into the house, and boVfed themselves to him to the earth. And he 
asked thern of their welfare, and said. Is your father well, the old 
man of tohom ye spake ? Is he yet alive 1 And they ansutered. Thy 
servant our father is in good health, he is yet alive. And they bowed 
down their heads, and made obeisanco. And he lifted tip his eyes, 
and saw his brother Benjamin, his mother's son, and said. Is this 
your younger brother, of whota ye spake unto me J And he said, 
Ood be graoiona unto tJiee, my son. Gen. xliiL 35-99. 

Then when Mary was come where Jesus was, and sain him, she fell 
dawn at his feet, saying unto him. Lard, if thoa hadst been here, my 
brother had nat died. When Jesaa therefore saw her weeping, and 
the Jews also tneeping which came with her, he groaned in the apiiit, 
and was trouliled. And said. Where have ye laid him? They said 
anto him. Lord, come and see. Jesus wept. Then said the hwa 
Vehold how he loved him. John xi. 32-36 
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These JS they ohaiigB, Almighty Father, iheta 
Arc but the varied God. The rolling year 
Is full ef thee. Full in the plsnaing spring 
Thy heaaly malks, thy te.^L-meas and Uve. 
Wide flash the f elds I the safi'/iing air i» balm ; 
Echo themaantaina round; the forest aniiles; 
And every sense and every hiart is joy. 
Thfa cornea thy glory in the summer months. 
With tight and heat refulgeat. Then thy 9an 
Shoots full perfection through the swelling year. 



I was yesterday, about sunset, -malkiiig in the open fields, till the 
night insensibly /ef I upon me. I at first amueed myself with all the 
richness and variety of colors which appeared in the aestern partt of 
heaven. In proportion as they faded away and went oat, several stars 
and planets appeared, one after another, till the lohale firniiunent was 
in a glow. The blueness of the lether was exceedingly heightened 
and enlivened by the eeaaon of the year. 



Hard is the doubt, and difficult to deem. 

When all three kinds of love together meet. 

And do dispart the heart with power extreme. 

Whether sliaU weigh the balance down; to atet 

The dear aTiclion unto kindred svieet, 

Or raging ^rc of love to loomun kind. 

Or zeal of friends combined with virtues meet : 

But of them all the band of virtuous mind 

Me ieems the gentle heart should most assured beni 
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BM there ; it it past doubt, that men have in their miada aeverul icleaa. 
jSmcS are those flxpreasod by the v)ords, whitejiess, hardness, svect- 
tieaa, ihinkiag, motian, man, clBpimnC, army, drunkeTiiieaa, and others. 
Il isia the first place, theit, to he inquired. How he comet try themf 
I know il it a received douttiuti that men have native ideas, and 
origlua] cliaracters etamped upon their minds in their very first being 
Locke's Essay, Book ll.Ch.l. 



Hom happy is the blameless vesUl'a lut 1 
The world forgetting, by the world forgot ; 
Eternal sunshiue of the spotless mind ! 
Each pray'r occepted, and each leisJ reeigu'd ; 
Idibor and rest that equal periods keep ; 
Obedient tlumbert that can loake and weep; 
Desires composed, aftections ener even ; 
rears that delight, and sighs that waft to heaven, 
Grace ihines around her with serenest beams, 
And whispering angele prompt her golden dreams. 
Fbr her th' unlad^iig rose of Eden blooms, 
And wings of seraphs shed divine perfumes. 



Let ludiaiis, and the gay, like liidiaus, fond 
Of feather'd fopperies, the sun adore ; 
Darkness has more divinity for We ; 
It strikes thought inward, it drives back the soul 
To ttttle on herself, ovr puiut eupremo. 
There lies our Ihealro : there tits oar judge. 
Darkness the curtain drops o'er life's dull scene ; 
'Tis the kind hand d^ Providence stretch'd out 
'Taixt man end vanity ; 'lis reason's reign. 
And virtue's loo; these tutelary shades 
Are man's asylum /r«ni the tainted throng. 
Night is the good man's friend and guardian too. 
It no lest rescues virtno, than inspires. 



Wisdom is a fox, V!ho,rifier long hunting, will at last cost yea 
the pains to dig out. 'Tis a cheese, which ly hoic much the richei' 
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haa the thicker, the homelier, and the coBTSKr coal; and vrhereof, U 
a judicioaa palate, ike maggots are the best. 'Tis a eaek poesel, 
wherein the deeper you go, yoa mill find it the saieeter. But the/t, 
lastly, 'lis a nut, which, unless yoti clumse leith judgment, may cost 
yoa a tooth, and pay ]^ou with aathing hut a worm. 



This great emperor, in the plenitude of his powei, anij in possesnion 
of all the hoiiorE ahich ran flaltor the heart of man, took the extraordi- 
nary resolution la reeigii his kingdom! and to tuithdrav) entirely _from 
any concern in hneineis, or the sIThlis of thi» toorld, in older that he 
might spend the remainder of Ms days in retiremsnt and aolitude. 
Dioclesiaii is, fpthu[rs, the only prince capable of holding the reins of 
govenimaut, who eoer reagnod them from deliberate choice, and iBho 
continued during Hiony years to enjoy the tranquillity o/^ retirement, 
tuithoat fetching one penitent eigh, or coiling back one look of desire 
toiBards the power or dignity wihich he had obaiidoned. — Charles V 



The beaiitiea of her person, and graces o/Aer air, combined to make 
her the most nmiable of teoinea; and the cliarais of her address and 
conversation aidod the impression which her lovely figure made oa thf 
heart of all beholders. Ambitious and aclivo in her temper, yet in- 
clined to cheerfulness niid society ; of a lofty spirit, constant, and even 
vehement in her parpoje, yet politic, gentle, and affable in her de- 
moauor, she seemed to partake only so much of the male virtues as to 
render her eatimable without reliiiquiflhiug those toft graces which 
compose the proper ornaineut of her sex. 



Jn(/if second century o^lAe Christian era lie empire o/ Rome com- 
prehended the fairest port of the earth, and the most civilized portion 
of mankind. The fioiitiera of that eiteiiaiva mouarcliy mere guarded 

inHuence of laws and manners had gmdually cemented the union oj 
the provinces. Their peaceful inhabitanls enjoyed and abused (/« 
advantages of wealth and luxury. The image of a free constitution 
was preserved with decent rovcrence. 
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0/geiuuE, (*ai power, wAwl couslilviles n poet ; that quality, loilft. 
Batakich^adgiaeatiscold and Icnateledge is inert; that energy which 
collects, combines, amplilies, and animates, the superiority must, witk 
some hesilatiou, he allowed to Dryden. /( i« not to be inferred that oj 
this poetical vigor Pope had only a little, becauet Dryden had more; 
for every other writer since Milton musl give place lo Pope ; 'iiid even 
of Prydeii it must be said, that if lie has brighter paragrapiiH, he has 
not belter poems. 

" From the preceding instances we may form an iden, of 
tliB power of the Saxon language, but by no means u. just 
idea; for we must not conclude that the words which are 
not Saxon could not be supplied by Saxon words. On the 
contrary, Saxon terms might be substituted for all the 
words not marked as Saxon. 

"To impress this sufficiently on the mind of the reader, 
it will be necessaiy to show how much of onr ancient 
language we liave laid aside, and have suffered to become 
obsolete; because all our writej-s, from Chaucer to our own 
times, have used words of foreign origin rather tlian our 
own. Ill three pages of Alfred's Orosius, I found 73 
words wliich have become obsolete, out of 548, or about 
one-seventh. In three pages of his Boetius I found 143 
obsolete out of 666, or about one-fifth. In three pages of 
(lis Bede, I found 230 obsolete out of 96!?, or about one- 
'ifth. The difference in the proportion between these and 
."le Orosius proceeds from the latter containing many !iia- 
■lOrical names. Perhaps we shall be near the truth if we 
lay, as a general principle, that one-fifth of the Anglo- 
Saxon language has ceased to be used in modern English. 
This loss must of course be taken into account when we 
estimate the copiousness of our ancient language, by con- 
sidering how much of it our English authors exhibit," — ■ 
6hakon TuitNEK — Mist, of the A^tglo-SaxoM, Vol. I., App. 
I., Chap. HI. 
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APPENDIX e. 



" The Greets and Romans, counting only by tens, com- 
posed their numbers from ten to twenty, with 'i«o,' 'de- 
cern,' (m; ' MiKa,' ' undeoim,' eleven ; ' IvuSua,' ' iuodecira,' 
twelve. The Gferman tribes formed the same numerals in a 
similar manner, except eleven and twelve, which were com- 
posed with Ger.'Yii-' A. S. 'laefan;' 'lif,' 'lef,' 'rf,'ia 
other dialects. But as this anomaly entered our numeral 
system in a period anterior to the history of our tongues, 
and is common to all the Gei-manic languages, the analogy 
between the kindred dialects is not disturbed by these 
irregularities, but rather advanced, 

" 18. The cause of this disturbance lies in the old prac- 
tice of using both tea and twelve as fundamental numbers. 

" The advance was by ten, tlius ' thrittig,' Country Frieak 
'tritich ;' ' feowertig,' Ah. 2, ifec. ; but on arriving at asty 
the series was finished, and another begun, denoted by pre- 
fixing 'bund.' This second seiies proceeded to one hun- 
dred and twenty, thus: ' hund-nigontig,' ninety; 'bund- 
teontig,' a Ituitdred ; ' hund-enlufontig,' a hundred and ten; 
'hund-twelftig,' o hundred and twenty: here the second 
series concluded. It thus appears that the Anglo-Saxons 
did not know our hundred = 100, as the chief division of 
numbers ; and though they counted from ten to ten, they, 
at the same time, chose the number twelve as the basis of 
the chief divisions. As we say, 6 X 10 = 50; 10 x 10 = 
100; they multiplied 5 and 10 by 12, and produced 60 and 
120, When the Scandinavians adopted a hundred as a chief 
division — 100 = 10 X 10 — they still retained one hundred 
and twenty ; and calling both these numbers hundred, they 
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distinguished them by the epithets littie or ten hundred; 
'Hil-hundrad' or ' hundrad tiraed,' and great or the twelve 
Dumber hundred, ' stor-hundrad,' or 'hundrad tfilfraed.' 
The Danes count to forty by tens, thiis ; ' tredive,' thirty ; 
'fyrretyve,'/oriy; and then commence by twenties, thus: 
' halvtrediesindstyve,' literally in A. S. ' tliridda healf 
Eithon twentig'* — two twenties — and the third twenty half, 
i. e. fifty. The Icelanders call 2500 ' half thridie fchusand,' 
— Dut. ' derdehalfduizend,' i. e. two thousand, and the ihit'd 
tko saidfaff ' firesindtyve' — -four times twenty — eighty,anA 
80 on to a h ndred. The Fraiics being a mixture of kiodred 
nat ona f on the middle of Germany, when they entered 
Gall a pa tly adopted the Anglo-Saxon mode of numera- 
t on ad pa tly that of the Danes, and they afterwards 
t an lated bally their yernacular names of the numerals 
by Lat n wo ds. From twenty to fifty it proceeds iu the 
su 1 n anne , ' vingt,' ' trente,' ' quarante,' ' cinquante,' 
xante b t having arrived at seventy, the same place 
where the Anglo-Saxons commenced with ' hund,' ' hund- 
eeofontig',' it uses 'soixante-dix,' ' quatre- vingt,' just as the 
Danes express eighty by 'firesindstyve,' /bur times twenty. 
As it appears that the old Germans had two fundamental 
numbers, ten, and twelve, it follows that eleven and twelve are 
the last two numerals of the twelve series, and the first two 
in the ten series ; hence perhaps the same use of the termi- 
nation 'lif or ' lef ' in e?e)«« and twelve." — Bosworth, Origin 
and Coimection of the Germanic Tongues. London, 1838. 

• "The ellipBis of Ihe (too iinenliet \a supplied in the expression 
' twi geire and thridde healf,' tioo years and half the third year, 
literally in Fre. c. ' twa jJer in t' tredde heal,' bat custom contracls it to 
MreddH heal jiet.' Hiebes compares this sllipsis with the Scotch ex- 
pression, tialf ten, which is also the Dut. ' half tien,' but iu tliie he is 
not accurate. The country Frieaians not having this ellipsis, proves 
that it must bo supplied In another way. They say, ' healwel t^leuen,' 
helf may of the present hour to leu i/claek. Dr. Dorow haa aleo fallen 
in- ) the Enme raietakfl, p. 127, Dsnkmaler, I,,a and 3." 
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lo pxpl un the i istoij of any 1 nj,tid^e is i ti k pecu 
liarly difhuuK at tl 13 period of the wuild jn which ive aie 
so \eTy remote fiom the eia of its onginal construction 

We h^^e is }et witnessed no people m the act of 
formma; thei h iguage and cannot therefore from expe 
nenoe demon-itnte the ample elements from wbich a 
hnguige be^in^ nii the idditiooAl organization whioli it 
gradualh tecenes The languages of highly civilized peo 
pie wb ch ire those that we are moat conversant with are 
in a 'itate very unlike their ancient tongues Many words 
ha\e bepn add^d to them ftom other languages many 
have deviated into meanings \ery diffeient from their 
piimitive sif,nifi itions minj haie b en so ilfered by the 
change of pronunciation and orthognphj aa scarcely to 
bear anj reaemblim-e to thei ancient forma The abbre 
viations of language which have bepn ususUj called ils 
aiticle** pronouns conjunctions prepjiitions and interjec 
lions the inflectnna of t'. M,ibs the declenbiona of its 
nouna and the leiy form of its sjniax liaie alaj uider 
gone ^o many ilte itiona fiom the capnce of h iman usage, 
that f IS impossible to diacoin any thmn of the mechanism 
of a hn^iiaj,e but hy asccndin^j from its { resent stite to 
its more a i,cit foim 

"The Anglo-SajTon is one of those ancient languages to 
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which we may successfully refer, in our inquiries how lan- 
guage has been constnioted. 

" As we have not had the p n f y p pl 

forming a language, we cannot att t \ I dg f ts 
mechanism in any other way th bj ly t by 

ranging its words into their classe d by t g th t 
their elementary sources. We sh 11 p I p b bl t 

discover the original words with wh h th 1 g g b g 
but we may hope to trace the p t ta f rm t 

Bnd some of the principles on 1 h tl t p I 

been made. la this inquiry I sh 11 f 11 tl t p f tl 
author of the Diversicms of Ft I j d h ild p h 
foundation, because I think that hbkh p tdt 
us the key to that mechanism wh h w h 1 g ad 

mired, so fruitlessly esamined, ad 1 ttl did 

" Words have been divided into nine classes : the article, 
the substantive or noun, the pronoun, the adjective, the 
verb, the adverb, the preposition, the conjunction, and the 
interjection, 

" Under these classes all the Saxon words may be ar- 
ranged, although not with that scientific precision with 
which the classifications of natural history have been made. 
Mr. Tooke has asserted, that in all languages there are only 
two sorts of words necessary for the commuracation of our 
thoughts, and therefore only two parts of speech, the noun 
and the verb, and that the others are the abbreviations of 

" Eut if the noun and the verb be only used, they will 
ser^enotso much to impart our meanmc, is to radicite 
it Tlie'ie will suflice to express simple substances or facts 
and simple motions of nature oi man but will do by 
themselves 1 ttle else \1! the connections references dis 
tiuctions limitations application^ contrasts lehtions aud 
refinements of thought ind feeling — and therefore most 
of what a cultivated people wish to expiess by languige. 
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cannot be conveyed without the other essentiiil abbrevia- 
tions — and therefore all nations have been compelled, aa 
occasions occurred, as wants increased, and as thought 
evolved, to invent or adopt tbcni, till all that were necessary 
became naturalized in the language. 

" That nouns and verbs are the most essential and primi- 
tive woids of language, and that all others have been 
formed from them, are universal facts, which after reading 
the Diversions of Purley, and tracing in other languages 
the application of the principles there maintained, no en- 
lightened pbilolo^st will now deny. But though this is 
true as to the origin of these parts of speech, it aiay l>e 
questioned whether the names esta,bii8bed by conventional 
use may not be still properly retained, because the words 
now classed as conjunctions, prepositions, etc., though 
originally verbs, are not verbs at present, but have been 
long separated from their verbal parents, and have become 
distinct parts of our grammartical syntax. 

" That the conjunctions, the prepositions, the adverbs, 
and the interjections of our laoguage, have been made from 
our verbs and nouns, Mr. Tooke has satisfactorily shown ; 
and with equal truth he baa affii'med, that articles and 
pronouns have proceeded from the same source. I have 
pursued his inquiries through the Sason and other lan- 
guages, and am satisfied that the same may be affirmed of 
adjectives. Nouns and verbs are the parents of all the 
rest of language ; and it can be proved in the Anglo-Saxon, 
as in other tongues, that of these the nouns are the ancient 
and primitive stock from which all other words have 
branched and vegetated." 

"The Anglo-Saxon verbs have essentially contributed 
to form those parts of speech which Mr. Tooke has de- 
nominated the abbreviations of language. The verbs, 
however, are not themselves the primitive words of oui 
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language. They are all m a slate of composition. They 
are like the secondary mountains of the earth — they have 
been formed posterior to the ancient hulwarks of human 
speech, which are the nouns— I mean of course those 
nouns which are in their elementary state. 

" In some languages, as in the Hebrew, the verba are 
very often the nouns applied unaltered to a verbal signi- 
fication. We have examples of this sort of verbs in our 
English worda, love, kate, fear, hope, dream, sleep, etc. 
These words are nouns, and are also used as verbs. Of 
verbs thus made by the simple application of noims in a 
verbal form, the Anglo-Saxon gives few examples. 

" Almost all its other verbs are nomis with a final sylla- 
ble a.dded, and this final syllable is a word expressive of 
motion, or action, or possession. 

"To show this fact, we will take some of the Anglo- 
Saxon verbs : — 



Bdd, a pledge. 


bdd-ian. 


, to pledffe. 


baer, a Uer. 


baer-an, 


to carry. 


baeth, a bath. 


baetb-id 


,tt, to wash. 


bat, a dub. 


be&t-an, 


. to beat. 


bebod, a comnami. 


bebod-a 


,», to commar.d 


bidd, a prayer. 


bidd-an. 


, to pray. 


bfg, a crown. 


big-an. 


to bend. 


bliss, joy. 


bliss-iar 


I, to rejoice. 


blostm, a fiower, 


blostm-i 


ian, to blossom. 


bl6t, a saerijke. 


bl6t-an. 


to sacrifice. 


b6d, an ediet. 


b6d-ian 


, to proclaim. 


borg, a loan. 


borg-iai 


1, (0 lend. 


bridi, a bridle. 


brfdl.iai 


a, to bridle. 


brfic,, misery. 


brdc-iati 


1, to afflict. 


bje, a hMtation. 


by-an, ) 


',0 inhabit. 


byseg, busineM. 


bysg-iai 


11, to be busy. 




bysmr-i 


an, toderidt, 
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bytia, a builder. 


bytl-ian, to build. 


cAr, care. 


c4r-ian, to be anxious. 


ceap, cattle. 


ceip-iaii, to ftwy. 


c^le, cold. 


cSl-an, to cooi. 


ceire, a hendinc/ 


cerr-an, to return. 


cid, strife. 


cld-aii, to quarrel. 


cnyt, a knot. 


cnytt-an, to tie. 


comp, a hattle. 


comp-ian, to fyht. 


craeft, ewi. 


oraeft-an, to build. 


curs, a curse. 


curs-ian, to eurae. 


cwid, a saytTO?. 


cwydd-ian, to say. 


cyrm, a noise. 


oyrm-an, to erf out. 


cyth, htoieledge 


cyth-an, lo make knoum. 


cos, a K»«. 


coas-an, lo kiss. 


difel, apart. 


dael-an, to divide. 


daeg, rfay. 


daeg-ian, to shine. 


de&g, co?or. 


deAg-an, to tinge. 



"If we go through all the alphabet, we shall find thai 
most of the verbs ai'o composed of a noun, and the syllables 
-an, -ian, or -gan. Of these additional syllables, -gan is 
the verb of motion, to go, or the verb 'Agan,' to possess ; 
and -an seems sometimes the abbreviation of 'anan,* to 
give, and sometimes of the verbs 'gfi,n' and 'Agan.' Thus 
' deagan,' to tinge, appears t« me ' dedg-an,' to give a color; 
'daelaa,' to divide, 'dael-an,' lo give a part; 'cossan,' fo 
mss, 'cos-an,' to give a kiss ; 'curman,' to curse, 'curs-art,' 
to give a curse ; while we may presume that ' carian,' to be 
atmous, is ' car-&gan,' to have care ; ' blostnuan,' to blossom, 
is ' blostm-&gan,' to have a jlower ; 'byan,' to inhabit, ys 
' b^-&gan,' to have a habitation. We may also say that 
• eidan,' to quarrel, is the abbreviation of ' cid-giin,* to go 
to quarrel; 'baethian,' to wash, is 'baeth-g4n,' to go to a 
hath; 'biddan,* to pray, is 'bidd-g4n,' to go to pray. The 
Gothic to pray, U ' bidgan.' 
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'• That the words ■ gSii,' and ' 4gan,' have been abbrevi- 
ated or softened intc. -an, or -ian, can he proved from several 
verbs. Thus ' fylgan,' or ' filigian,' tofoUoiv, is also ' filian. 
Thus 'fleogan,' to Jly, becomes 'fle6n' and 'flifin.' Sc 
'forhtigan,' to be afraid, has become also 'forbtian.' So 
' fmidigan' has become ' fmidian ;' ' gethyldgian,' ' gethyl- 
dian;' 'fengan,' 'foan,' and 'fon;' and 'teigan,' 'teon.' 
The examples of this change are innumerable. 

" This abbreviation is also proved by many of the parti- 
ciples of the abbreviated verbs ending in -gend, thus show- 
ing the original infinitive to have been -gen ; as ' frefrian,' 
to cofn/br/, has its participle ' frSfcrgend ;' 'fremian,' to 
feofit, ' freomigend ;' 'fiiliim,' has 'filligend;' 'gjfemnian,' 
' gaemnigend,' etc. 

" Many verbs are composed of the teiminations above 
mentioned, and of words which exist in the Anglo-Saxon, 
not as nouns, but as adjectives, and of some words which 
are not to be met with in the Anglo-Saxon, either as nouns 
or adjectives. But so true is the principle, that nouns 
nere the primitive words of these verbs, and that verbs 
^e but the nouns with the additional final syllables, that 
■v* shall very frequently find the noun we search for ex- 
isting in the state of a noun in some of those languages 
which have a close affinity with the Anglo-Saxon. This 
language meets our eye in a very advanced state, and 
therefore, when we decompose it, we cannot expect to 
meet in itself all its elements. Many of its elements had 
dropped out of its vocabulary at that period wherein we 
find it, just as in modern English we have dropped a 
great number of words of our Anglo-Saxon ancestors. 
In this treatise, which the necessary limits of my publi- 
cation compel me to make very concise, I can only be ex- 
pected to give a few instances. 

"'Beran,' is U> hring forth, ox produce; there is no 
Drimitive noun answering to this verb in the Anglo-Saion, 
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but there is in the Franco-Theotiae, where we find 'bar* w 
Jruit, or whatever the earth produces ; 'ber-an' is therefore 
to give fruit, or to produce. 80 'maersian,' to celehraU, is 
from 'segan,' to spmh, and some noun from which the 
adjective ' mGfera,' illustrious, had heen formed. Tho noun 
ia not in the Saxon, but it is in the Franco-Theotisc, where 
'mi&rs,' in fame, or i~unu}r; therefore, ' maersian,' to cele- 
brate apei-son, is ' m^ra-segan,' to speak his fame. I have 
observed many examples of this sort. 

" In searching for the original nouns from which verbs 
have been formed, we must always consider if the verb we 
are inquiriiig about be a primitive verb or a secondary 
verb, containing either of the prefixes a-, be-, ge-, for-, in-, 
on-, to-, with-, etc. In these cases we must strip the verb 
of its prefix, and examine its derivaLion under its earlier 
form. The verbs witii a prefix are obviously of later 
origin tban the verbs to which the prefix has not been 
applied. 

" Sometimes the verb consists of two verba put together, 
as 'g^n-gan,' to go ; so ' for-ketan,' to dismiss or leave, is 
composed of two verbs, 'faran,' to go, 'laietan,' to let or 
mffer, and is literally, to let go. 

" The Anglo-Saxon hottnb are not all of the same anti- 
quity; some are the primitive words of the language from 
which every othet has branched, but some are of later 
date." 
* 4 K: * * » ;v ■ -s * 

"The primitive nouns expressing sensible objects, having 
beeu formed, they were multiplied by combinations with 
each other. They were then applied fo express ideas 
more abstracted. By adding to them a few expressive 
syllables, the numerous classes of verbs and adjectives 
arose; and from these again otier nouns and adjectives 
were fonaed. The nouns and Vt/bs were then abbreviated 
aod adapted into conjuncliona, jrepositions, adverbs, and 
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interjections. The pronf uns were soon made fiom a sense 
of their coarenience ; and out of them came the articles. 
To illustrate these pimciplea trom thi, vaiious languages 
which I liave examined would expand thei^e few pages 
into a volume, and would be thcreforL improper; but I 
can recororaend tlie subject to the attention of the phil- 
ological student, with eseiy assurantp of a successful 
research. 

"The multiplication of language b> the inetaphorioal 
application of nouns to expiess othei nouns oi to signify 
adjectives, may be ob'ierved m til langiuges. Thus, 
' beorht,' liffkl, was applied to expre&s hnykt, bhining, and 
illuslnwis. 80 ' de6p,' the sea, was appUed to express 
depth. 

"As a specimen how the Anglo-Saxon language has 
been formed from the multiplication of simple words, I 
will show the long train of words which have been formed 
from a few primitive words. I select four of the words 
applicable to the mind. The numerous terms formed from 
them will illustrate the preceding observations on the 
mechanism of the li 



Hyge, or hige, mind, or tkougki. 

Secondary meaning : care, diligence, sitidy. 

Hog., tm, 

Hogu, care, iiidustry, effort. 

Adjectives, being the noun so applied :— 
Hige, diligent, studious, attmUve, 
Hoga, prudent, solicitous. 

Verbs froni the noun : — 
Hogian. to meditate, to study, to tUnk, to he viise, to be 
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™ ' I to studv, to be solicitous, to endeavor. 
Hyggaii, S 

The verb, by use, having gained new shades of ineaning 
and appUcations, we meet with it again, as : — 
Hicgan, I to study, to explore, to seek veliemently, to en- 
Hycgan, ) deaviy. 



oun derived from this verb : — 
Hogung, care, effort, endeavor. 

Secondary noun^., corapuunded of the ancient r 
another : — 
Htge-eraeft, acutenesa of mind. 
Higeleiist, negligence, carelessness. 
ffige-aorga, anxieties, mental griefs. 
HogMcipe. ) ^^,. 
Hogoscipe, ) 

Hyge]eSst,*/o//y, madness, scurrility. 
Hyge3ceaft, the mind, or thought. 



Adjectives cc 


imposed of the 


ancient n 


oun and a mean 


wordi- 








Hygeleas, 


void of mind, foolish. 




Hyge-rof, ( 
Hige-r6f, ' 


f magnanitnous, 


excellent in 


■ mind. 


Hogfast, , 
Hogofast, ■ 


> prudent. 






Hogfuil, at 


n^om.fullofcc 


ire. 




Hjge-fr6d, 


wise, prudent in 


mind. 




Higeleds,f negligent, iiwuri 


■ous. 






• The same aa 


" MgeteMt-'i 


~K. 




t No other thai 


,"hy|B]»i-."-it. 
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Hige-btraiig, slrmig in mind. 

Hige-tlianco], cautious, provident, thoughtful. 

Adverbs from the adjective : — 

Higele^slice, negligently, incuriously. 
HogfuUice, saxiously, 

ANCIENT KOUN : — 

M6d, tke mind ; also, passion, and trritaiiUty. 

Modian, 1 to be high minded, 
Modigan, >■ to rage, 
Modgian, ) to swell. 

Adjectives composed of the noun and another word < 



ihiAdig, } irritable, 

M6dog, J angry, proud. 

M6dfiil, full of mind, irritable. 

Mfidga,* elated, proud, distinguished. 

M6d-hwal,/erwen.( in. mind. 

M6dk]ic, magnanimous. 

M6dlea3, meek-minded, pusillanimous. 

M6d-stathol, frm-minded. 

M6d-tLwaer, patient in mind, meek, mild. 

Secondary nouns composed of the ancient noun and some 
other : — 
Mod-gethanc, thoughts of t/te mind, eouncil. 
M6d-getli6ht, strength of mind, reasoning. 
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M6d-gewiiiii, conjlicts of mitvl. 

Modes-Biynla, ihe affections of the mind, eke inclinations. 

M6d-h6te, heat of mind — anger. 

Midleist, folly, ptisillammity, slotkfklness. 

Mi5dnes, pride. 

M6d-sefa, Ike intellect, sensation, intelligence. 

M6d-sorg, grief of mind. 

Secondary nouns of still later origin, having been formed 
after the adjectives, and composed of an adjective and 
another noun : — 

.., ,- ' t moodiness, pride, animosity. 

Modmes, } 

M6d-seocnes, sickness of mind. 

M6i'Sia,1iiQlnya, firmness of mind, fm-litude. 

M6d-su*^,!ies, concord, 

M6d-t]iwa«mes, patience, m^ehaess. 

Adverb formed from the adjective : — 
M6diglice,p'0Mrffy, angrily. 



f- t/ie mind, jenius, the intellect, the ai 



(iOUN : — 

Wit. 

Gewit, ( 

Secondary meaning: wisdom, prudence. 

Noun applied as an adjective : — 

^'^' wise, skilful. 

Wite, S 

Gewita, conscious ; hence, a wibien. 

Verbs formed from the noun :— 
Witan, to Jcnow, to perceive. 
Oewitan, to understard. 
Witeg^an, toprc^kesy. 
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Adjectives composed of the ancient noun, and an ^^.ditional 
syllable, or word ; — 
Witig, wise, &Mlled, ingenious, ^mdent, 
Qewitig, hnovnnff, wise, intelligent. 
Gewitleas, iffnoraut, foolish. 
Gewittig,* intelligent, conscious. 
Gewit-seoc, ill wi mind, demotdac. 
Witol, wiUol, viise, hnowing. 

Secondary nouns formed of the ancient noun and another 

Wited6m, tke knowledge of judgment, predictimx. 

Witega, a prophet. 

Witegung, pr<ypheey. 

Wif«-saga, a prophet. 

Gewitleiist, /o%, madneu. 

Gewit-Ioca, the mind. 

Gewitnes, mtness. 

Gewitscipe, vntncBS. 

"Wite-cWfe, a trijler. 

Wit-word, tke answer of the wise. 

Uouna of more recent date, having been formed out of tha 
adjectives : — 
Gewit-seocnes, insanily, 
Witigd6m, knowledge, wiidoni, prescience. 
Witol nes, htowledge, wisdom 

Secondary adjective, or one formed upon the secondary 

Wited6iiiEc, prophetical. 

■ No other than an orthographic vmiation of " goWJtig." — K 
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